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HAVE YOU EVER TRIED that “ Dainty Woman’; 
Friend,’”” HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet and bath? It is a deli. 
cate preparation of the purest ingredients, a luxury, but also 
a necessity to every man, woman and child who desires the 
beauty of perfect cleanliness. 





DON’T INFER that the patient ate a horse because you 
saw a saddle under the bed. HAND SAPOLIO is related 
to Sapolio only because it is made by the same company, 
but it is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing to 
the most tender skin. Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 





HAND SAPOLIO SAVES doctors’ bills, because 
proper care of the skin promotes healthy circulation and 
helps every function of the body, from the action of the 
muscles to the digestion of the food. The safest soap in 
existence. Test it yourself. 
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The Awakening 


A NOVEL 


BY 


CHAPTER I 


R. LAVENDAR and Goliath had 
|) toiled up the hill to call on old 
Mr. Benjamin Wright; when they 
jogged back in the late afternoon it was 
with the peculiar complacency which 
follows the doing of a disagreeable duty 
Goliath had not liked climbing the hill, 
for a heavy rain in the morning had 
turned the clay to stiff mud, and Dr. 
Lavendar had not liked calling on Ben- 
jamin Wright. 

“But, Daniel,” said Dr. Lavendar, ad- 
dressing a small old doe who took up a 
great deal more room than he was en- 
titled to on the seat of the buggy, 
“Daniel, my boy, you don’t consult your 
likings in pastoral calls.” Then he 
looked out of the mud-spattered window 
of the buggy, at a house by the roadside 
—*The Stuffed Animal House,” Old 
Chester children used to call it, because 
its previous owner had been a taxidermist 
of some little local renown. “ That’s an- 
other visit I ought to make,” he reflect- 
ed, “but it can wait until next week. 
G’long, Goliath!” 

Goliath went along, end Mrs. Freder- 
ick Richie, who lived in the Stuffed 
Animal House, looking listlessly from 
an upper window saw the hood of the 
buggy jogging by, and smiled. “ Thank 
Heaven!” she said. 

Benjamin Wright had 


not thanked 
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Heaven when Dr. Lavendar drove away. 
He had been as disagreeable as usual to 
his visitor, but being a very lonely old 
man he enjoyed having a visitor to 
whom to be disagreeable. He lived all 
by himself on his hilltop, a mile out of 
Old Chester, with his “ nigger ” Simmons, 
his canary-birds, and his temper. More 
than thirty years before he had quarrelled 
with his only son Samuel, and the two 
men had not spoken to each other since. 
Old Chester never knew what this quar- 
rel had been about; Dr. Lavendar specu- 
lated upon it as he and Goliath went 
squashing through the mud that April 
afternoon, and wondered who was to 
blame. “Pot and kettle, probably,” he 
reflected. “Samuel’s goodness is very 
irritating sometimes, and his father’s 
badness is—well, it’s not as distressing 
as it should be. But what a forlorn old 
critter he is! And this Mrs. Richie is 
lonely too—a widow—and no children, 
poor woman. I must call next week. 
Goliath wouldn’t like to turn round now 
and climb the hill again. Danny, I fear 
Goliath is very selfish.” 

Goliath’s selfishness carried them 
home and landed Dr. Lavendar at his 
own fireside, rather tired and full of 
good intentions in regard to calls. He 
confided these intentions to Dr. William 
King who looked in after supper to in- 
quire about his cold. 
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“Cold? 1 haven’t any cold! You 
ean’t get a job here. Sit down and give 
me some advice.” 

“T’ll advise you not to go out in such 
weather. Now promise me you won't go 
out to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow? Right after breakfast, 
sir! To make calls on the people I’ve 
neglected. Willy, how can I find a home 
for an orphan child? A parson up in 
the mountains has asked me to see if I 
could place a little seven-year-old boy. 
The child’s sister who took care of him 
has just died. Do you know anybody 
who might take him ?” 

“Well,” said Willy King, “there’s 
Mrs. Richie.” 

Dr. Lavendar looked at him over his 
spectacles. “ Mrs. Frederick Richie ?— 
though I understand she ealls_ herself 
Mrs. Helena Richie. I don’t like a 
young female to use her own name, 
William, even if she is a widow! Still, 
she may be a nice woman I suppose. Do 
you think a little boy would have a good 
home with her?” 

“Why,” the doctor demurred, “of 
course, we know very little about her. 
She has only been here six months. But 
I should think she was just the person 
to take him. She is mighty good-looking, 
isn’t she?” 

“Yes.” Dr. Lavendar said, “she is 
And good looks are important. Other 
things being equal I prefer a gzood-look- 
ing woman. But I don’t know that her 
looks are a guarantee that she can train 
up a child in the way he should go. 
Can’t you think of anybody else?” 

“1 don’t see why you don’t like Mrs. 
Richie ?” 

“T never said I didn’t like her,” pro- 
tested Dr. Lavendar; “but she’s a 
widow.” 

“Tinless she murdered the late Richie, 
T can’t see that that’s against her.” 

“Widows don’t always stay widows, 
Willy.” 

“T don’t believe she’s the marrying 
kind,” William said. “I have a sort of 
feeling that the deceased Richie was not 
the kind of husband who receives the 
compliment of a successor—” 

“Hold on; you’re mixing things up! 
It’s the bad husband and the good wife 
that get compliments of that kind.” 
William laughed as he was expected 
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to, but he stuck to his opinion that Mr- 
Richie had had enough of husband 
“And anyway, she’s devoted to hy 
brother—though he doesn’t come to se 
her very often.” 

“There’s another point,” objected Dr 
Lavendar; “ what kind of a fellow is thi 
brether? Danny growled at him once. 
which prejudiced me I’m afraid. Why 
doesn’t he give her a home with him ?”’ 

“Well, for one thing she seems t 
have taken a fancy to Old Chester, and 
maybe the conditions are not attractiv: 
at his house. I suppose all families hav 
their skeletons. Not that Mr. Pryor is 
a skeleton. He seems a decent man 
enough, though I must say he doesn’t 
cultivate acquaintances in Old Chester.” 

“She says he is not very well,” Dr. 
Lavendar explained; “she says he likes 
to keep quiet when he comes down here.” 

“1 don’t see anything wrong with him.” 

“Hash’t taken any of your pills? 
Maybe he doesn’t believe in doctors. | 
don’t myself.” 

“Thank you,” said William King. 

“There’s too much fuss anyway over 
our precious carcasses! And you fellows 
encourage it.” 

“Been to see Mrs. Drayton to-day?” 
William inquired sweetly. 

Dr. Lavendar displayed temper; the 
name of Old Chester’s chronic invalid 
was a red rag to him. Then he said he 
wished he knew more about Mrs. Richie. 
“Task you for information and all you 
say is that she’s good-looking, and her 
brother doesn’t take your pills.” 

William laughed. 

“She doesn’t come to church very 
regularly, and she never stops after- 
wards to talk,” Dr. Lavendar ruminated. 

“Well, if you want talking there’s 
Mrs. Drayton. And as for church-going, 
she lives ’way up there on the hill road—” 

“Yes, she does live pretty far out of 
town,” Dr. Lavendar admitted, “but 
that’s not a reason for not being neigh- 
borly after church.” 

“She’s shy,” said William King, 
“that’s all. Shyness isn’t anything very 
wrong. And she’s mighty pleasant when 
she does talk to you. I tell you Dr. 
Lavendar, pleasantness goes a good way 
in this world. I'd say it was better than 
goodness—only they are the same thing.” 
“No, they’re not,” said Dr. Lavendar. 
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the 
William said grinning; 


“T admit she doesn’t belong to 
ving society,” 
and Mrs. Drayton doesn’t 
how proper grief for her husband. She 
tually Mrs. Dray- 
n says that if the Lord were to remove 


» beloved husband, she would 


she 


says 
~ . _ ' 
smiles sometimes! 


never 
mile again.” 

“ William,” said Dr. Lavendar chuck- 
ng, “I begin to like your widow.” 

“ She’s not my widow, thank you! But 
she’s a woman, and she must be 
retty lonely up there all by herself.” 
“Wish I had gone in to see her this 
the old man said thought- 

you say she might be 
take this little 
she’s going to stay 


nice 


ifternoon,” 
fully. “As 
suitable person to 
boy. I wonder if 
n Old Chester ?” 
“Sam Wright says she has spoken to 
him of buying the house. That 
is if she meant to settle down. Did you 
know that Sam’s Sam is casting sheep’s- 


le ks 


ves at her?” 

“ Why, old enough to be 
mother!” said Dr. Lavendar. 

“Oh, no. Sam’s Sam is twenty-three, 
and Mrs. Drayton says that Mrs. Richie 
will never see forty-five again. Which 
conclude that about 


she’s his 


leads me to she’s 
thirty.” 

“Of course encourage 
him?” Dr. Lavendar said anxiously. 

“She lets him come to see 
she took him out once in that wicker- 
work vehicle she has—looks like a clothes- 
basket on wheels. And she provides the 
clothes to put into it. Martha says they 
are beautiful. But Mrs. Drayton says 
that no truly pious female would be will- 
ing to decorate poor flesh and blood with 
such finery. Mrs. Drayton says—” 

“William! Is. this the I’ve 
brought you up? To pander to my be- 
setting sin? Hold your tongue!” Dr. 
Lavendar rose chuckling, and stood in 
front of the fireplace, gathering the tails 
of his flowered cashmere dressing-gown 
under his arms. “I must say I don’t 
think she was very hospitable to the boy, 
so far as the clothes-basket went. I was 
at the post-office, and I heard him ask 
her to give him a lift. I didn’t think, 
myself, that she wanted him. But she 
took him in. I hope he isn’t really 
smitten, Willy? You never tell 
what that boy will do.” 


she doesn’t 


her, and 


way 


ean 
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the doctor 
And his father 
about as 


* Yes, he’s a hair-trigger,” 
agreed, “a hair-trigger! 
well as—as 
Hebrew! I 

Samuel and his 
Dr. Lavendar, do 

will ever know 
what those two quarrelled about ?”’ 

“ Probably not.” 

sal William King rumi- 
nated, “that you’d call Sam a genius?” 

“No, I wouldn’t; he has no patience. 
You can’t have genius without patience. 
Sam hasn’t a particle.” 

“Well,” the doctor 
hasn’t the slightest sense of responsi- 
bility; and I that when people 
have no sense of responsibility, you eall 


understands him 
Danny 
think 
father 


you 


there understands 


it’s a ease of 
over again. 


suppose anybody 


suppose,” 


explained, “he 


notice 


them either criminals or geniuses.” 

“Tt deat,” Dr. Lavendar dryly, 
“T call ’em poor critters either 
But Willy, about this little 
great point is, who needs him? 
he’ll be here on Saturday.” 

“ What! Jut you haven’t 
found anybody to take him.” 

“Oh, he’ll stay with me for a while. 
Mary ‘ll look after him. And I'll play 
marbles with him. Got any white alleys? 
Gimme six, and I’ll give you an agate.” 

“But Dr. that will be a 


said 
way. 
boy; the 

I expect 


This week ? 


Lavendar, 


nuisance to you,” William King protest- 


ed. “ Let 
I'll ask 
now, and 
ed weakly. 
“No, want 
the old minister. 
“Well,” Dr. King said 
relief, “shall I speak to 
about him? Tm 
morrow; she’s got a sick 
asked me to call. What’s his name?” 
“David Allison. You might sound 
her William, but don’t be definite. Don’t 
give her any chance to yes or 


Or, at least— 
house-cleaning 
William end- 


me take him. 
Martha 
I’m 


she’s 
not sure 


no; I him myself,” said 
with evident 
Mrs. Richi 
up there to- 
cook, and she 


gfroing 


say 
I want to know her a little better before 
i make up mind. When 
comes I'll happen along in my buggy 
with him, and then we’ll see. And mean- 
time Willy, keep on Sam’s 
Sam. He mustn’t get too much inter- 
ested up there. A little falling in love 
with an older woman doesn’t hurt most 
boys; in fact, it’s part of their growing 
up and likely as not it does ’em good. 
But Sam’s Sam isn’t like most boys.” 


no. 


my the boy 


your eye 
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“ That’ 9 
lats so, 


may 


said William King, “ he 
a genius and he certainly 
isn’t a criminal, but he’s a good deal of 
a firecracker.” 


CHAPTER II 


a ean’t think of anybody who 
might like to take this little 
David Allison, can you, my dear?” Will- 
iam King asked his wife at breakfast 
the next morning. 

“T certainly cannot,” Martha said de- 
cidediy. “I think it’s a very dangerous 
thing to take unknown children into 
your family. I suppose you think I 
ought to offer to do it? But in the first 
place, I’m very tired, and in the second 
place, I don’t like boys. If it was a girl 
it might be different.” 

“ No doubt we could find a girl,” Will- 
iam began, but she interrupted him. 
“Qirls are a great expense. 
then, as I said—unknown children!— 
they might turn into anything. They 
might have evil tendencies; they prob- 
ably have; if the parents die early, it’s 
a sign of weakness of some sort. I’ve 
no doubt this boy’s father drank. I 
don’t want to seem unkind, but I must 
say flatly and frankly that, considering 
how hard it is for us to make both 
ends meet—as you keep up a sort of 
free practice—I don’t think it’s pru- 
dent to suggest any new responsibilities 

and expenses.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t making suggestions,” 
William King said. “I guess we’re not 
the people to bring up a child. I'd spoil 
him, I’ve no doubt.” 

“T’m sure you would!” Martha said, 
greatly relieved. “It would be the worst 
possible thing for him. But Willy, 
there’s that Mrs. Richie?’ 

“ You think his evil tendencies would- 
n’t hart her?” the doctor said dryly. 

“T think she’s a rich woman, so why 
shouldn’t she do a thing like that? T’ll 
go and see her if you want me to— 
though she never makes you feel welcome 
—and tell her about the boy ?”’ 

“You needn’t bother,” William said. 
“Dr. Lavendar will see her himself.” 

“T don’t understand that woman,” 
Mrs. King went on. “She keeps herself 
to herself too much. It almost looks 
as if she didn’t think we were good 
enough to associate with her!” 


not be 


And 
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William made no reply. 


“ Willy, does she use perfumery ?” 

“low in the world should I know!’ 
said the doetor. 

“Well,” Martha said, “there’s a sort 
of fragrance about her. It isn’t lik 
cologne, it’s like—well, orris-root.” 

William made no comment. 

“Tt’s a kind of sachet, I guess; I’'\ 
like to know what it is. Wiily, Sam 
Wright’s Sam went out walking with 
her yesterday. I met them on the Riy 
er Road. I believe the boy is in lov 
with her!” 

“ He’s got eyes,” William agreed. 

“Tck!” said Martha, “the idea of call- 
ing her good-looking! And I don’t think 
it speaks well for a woman of her age 
she’s forty if she’s a day—to let a boy 
trail round after her like that. And to 
fix herself up with sachet-powders and 
things. And her Sarah told the Dray- 
tons’ Jean that she had her breakfast in 
bed every morning! Id like to know 
how my housekeeping would go on if / 
had breakfast in bed, though dear knows 
I’m very tired and it would be pleasant 
enough. But J don’t do lazy things just 
because they are pleasant.” 

The doctor made no defence of Mrs. 
Richie. Instead he asked for another 
cup of coffee and when he was told that 
it would not be good for him, he got up, 
then paused patiently, his hand on the 
door-knob, to hear his Martha out. 

“William, what do you suppose is the 
last thing Sam Wright’s Sam has done?” 

The doctor confessed his ignorance. 

“Well, his father sent him to Mercer 
m Monday to buy supplies for the bank. 
He gave him seventy-five dollars. Back 
comes my young gentleman with—what 
do you suppose? A lot of pictures of 
actors and actresses! And no supplies.” 

“What! you don’t mean he spent the 
money on the pictures ?” 

“ Every bit of it!” cried Martha. “ His 
mother came in and told me about it last 
night. She said his father was frantic. 
She was dreadfully upset herself. As 
for Sam, he kept saying that the 
‘prints,’ as he called them, were very 
valuable—though I’m sure I ean’t see 
why. They were only of actor people, 
and they had all died sixty or seventy 
years ago.” 

“ Actors!” the 


doctor said. “ Poor 
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the theatre. 


have 


hates 
rather 


Samuel! he 
lieve he'd 
devil.” 
“Oh, but You haven't heard 
he rest of it. It appears that when the 
vy looked at ’em yesterday morning he 
they weren’t as valuable as he 
ought—I don’t understand that part of 

Martha Acknowledged - *“ so 
oes he do but 


I do 


pictures of 


wait. 


yund 


what 
march down-stairs, and 
ut ’em all in the kitchen stove! What 
lo you think of that?” 

‘Tl think,” said William King, “ that 
he has always gone off at half-cock ever 
born. But Martha, the 
serious thing is his spending money that 
didn’t belong to him.” 

‘I should think it was serious! If 
he’d been some poor little clerk in the 
instead of Mr. Samuel Wright’s 
only son, he would have found it was 

Willy, what do you make of 
He isn’t a bad boy, and yet if 
somebody else did the things he does, 
we'd say he was bad?” 

“Bad?” said William, “of course he 
isn’t bad. He’s just—different. Why, 
Martha, that boy wouldn’t do a mean 
thing or a dirty thing any more than 
a girl would. But he is queer,” William 
admitted, “ queer as Dick’s hatband, and 
he and his father have about as much 
in common as oil and water.” 

“ And now he thinks he’s in love with 
this Richie woman,” Martha 
but William made his escape. 
to go and hitch up, he said. 

3efore he took Jinny out of her stall 
he went into the harness-room and hunt- 
ed about on a shelf until, behind a rusty 
eurrycomb and two empty oil - bottles, 
he found a small mirror. 


since he was 


bank, 


serious! 
him ¢ 


went on-— 


He had 


It was misty 
and flecked with clear spots where the 
quicksilver had dropped away, but when 


he propped it against the cobwebbed 
window he could see himself fairly well. 
Staring into its dim depths he retied his 
necktie; then he backed the buggy out 
of the carriage-house. But after he had 
put his mare between the shafts he hesi- 
tated... . The buggy was very shabby; 
it sagged badly on the right side, and 
there was a rent in the faded cushion. 
The doctor looked at his watch... . 
Then hurriedly he led Jinny back to 
her stall, got a bucket of water and a 
sponge, and washed off the dashboard 
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and wheels. After that he fumbled along 
a dusty beam to find a bottle of oil with 
which he touched up the harness. But 
when all was done he shook his head. 
The buggy was hopeless. Nevertheless, 
when he climbed in and slapped Jinny’s 
flank with the newly oiled rein he was 
careful to sit in the middle of the seat 
to make the springs truer, and he avoided 
the mud-puddles on the road up to the 
Stuffed Animal House. There were a 
good many puddles, for it had rained the 
day before. To-day the clouds had 
gathered up behind the hills into white 
domes, but the sky was that faint April 
blue that dims easily into warm mists. 
There was the smell of earth, the fainter 
scent of unopened buds, and from the 
garden borders of the Stuffed Animal 
House came the pungent odor of box. 

Helena Richie, standing by a bed of 
crown-imperials, bareheaded, a trowel in 
her gloved hand, her smooth cheek flush- 
ed with the unwonted exertion of plant- 
ing seeds, caught the exquisite breath of 
the box, and sighed; then, listlessly, she 
turned to walk back towards the house. 
Before she reached it the gate clicked 
and Dr. King came up the path. She 
saw him and looked hurriedly about, 
as if seeking a way of escape, but it was 
too late. 

“Gardening?” he called to her. 

“Yes,” she said, and her smile like 
reluctant sunshine did not betray to the 
doctor that he was not welcome. 

“T)on’t work too hard,” he cautioned 
her. It seemed to William King, looking 
at her with wondering admiration, that 
she was too delicate a creature to handle 
a trowel. There was a certain soft in- 
dolence in the way she moved that was 
a delight to his eye. It occurred to him 
that he would ask his Martha why she 
didn’t wear. gardening - gloves. Mrs. 
Richie wore them, and as she pulled 
one off he saw how soft and white her 
hand was... 

“ How’s the patient ?” he asked. 

“Poor Maggie? Oh, she’s pretty un- 
comfortable I’m afraid. After you’ve 
seen her, will you come and tell me what 
T must do for her?” 

They had gone together to the front 
porch, and as she stood on the lower step 
looking up at him, the sunshine sudden- 
ly filled her eyes with limpid brown light. 
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“ Maggie is in her room in the ell—the 
first door on the left. Shall I show you 
the way ?” 

“1 know the way,” he said. 

Mrs. Richie sat down on the porch 
step to wait for him. She had nothing 
else to do. She never had anything to 
She had tried to be interested in 
the garden, and had bought a _ trowel 
and some seeds and wandered out into 
the borders that very morning; but a 
manufactured interest has no staying 
quality—especially if it involves any hard 
work. She was glad when William King 
came back and sat down beside her; 
sickness was not an agreeable topic, but 
it was a topic. 

“Maggie will be all right in two or 
three days, but don’t let her go into the 
kitchen before Monday. A bad throat 
pulls you down. And she’s had a good 
deal of pain.” 

“Oh, poor Maggie!” she said wincing. 

William looked at her with open 
amusement. “A sore throat is nothing 
so very dreadful.” 

She drew a breath of relief. 
I’m so glad! I can’t bear to think of 
pain.” Then she looked at him anx- 
iously. “Don’t you think she can 
cook before Monday? I’m so tired of 
scrappy dinners.” 

“Tm afraid not,” William King said. 
“T’m very sorry.” But that his sorrow 
was not for Maggie was evident. 

“Oh, dear!” said Mrs. Richie; and 
then her eyes crinkled with amusement 
at his concern. “I don’t really mind, 
Dr. King.” 

“T shouldn’t blame you if you did,” he 
protested warmly. “ Nobody likes serap- 
py dinners. I wish you would come down 
and have dinner with us?” 

“Oh, thank you, no,” she said. And 
the sudden shy retreat into her habitual 
reserve was followed by a silence that 
suggested departure to the doctor. As 
he got up he remembered Dr. Lavendar 
and the little boy, but he was at a loss 
how to introduce the subject. In his 
perplexity he frowned, and Mrs. Richie 
said quickly: 

“Of course she sha’n’t do any work. 
I’m not so bad-tempered as you think; 
I only meant that I don’t like disecom- 
fort.” 

“You bad-tempered?” he said. 


do. 


“oh. 


“ No, 
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indeed! You’re—just the opposite. 
That’s why I suggested you when | 
heard about this boy.” 

“What boy?’ 

“Why, a little fellow of seven—David 
his name is—that Dr. Lavendar is try 
ing to find a home for. And I thought 
perhaps you—” 

“_would take him?’ eried 
Richie in astonishment, and then 
laughed. “J!” 

“Why, it occurred to me that perhaps 
you might be lonely, and—” 

Helena Richie stopped laughing; she 
pulled off her other glove and looked 
down at her white hands. “ Well, yes, 
I’m lonely. But—I don’t like children, 
Dr. King.” 

“You don’t?” he said blankly, and in 
his surprise he sat down again. “ Oh, ’m 
sure that’s only because you don’t know 
them. If you had ever known a child—” 

“I have,” Mrs. Richie said, “ one.” 
Her voice was bleak; the gayety had 
dropped out of it; for an instant she 
looked old. William King understood. 

“It died?” 

She nodded. She began to pull her 
gloves on again, smoothing down each 
finger carefully and not looking at him. 

“A little girl?” 

“Boy.” She turned her face away, 
but he saw her chin tremble. There was 
a moment’s silence; then the doctor said 
with curious harshness, 

“Well, anyhow, you know what it 
means to have owned your own.” 

“ Better not have known!” 

“T can’t feel that. But perhaps I 
don’t understand.” 

“You don’t understand.” Her head 
with its two soft braids wound around it 
like a wreath was bent so that he could 
not see her face. “ Dr. King, his father 
—hurt him. Yes; hurt a little baby, 
eight months and twelve days old. He 
died seven weeks later.” 

William drew in his breath; he found 
no words. 

“That was twelve years ago, but I 
can’t seem to—to get over it,” she said, 
with a sort of gasp. 

“But how-—” Dr. King began. 

“Oh, he was not himself. He was— 
happy. I believe you call it happy? 
When he got sober he was—not happy.” 

“ How did you bear it?” 


Mrs 
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“T didn’t bear it I suppose. I 
rave borne it!” 

“Did he repent before he died?’ Will- 
am King said passionately. 

“Before he—?” Her voice suddenly 
shook: she made elaborate pretence of 
almness, fastening her gloves and look- 
ne at them critically; then she said: 
“Yes, Dr. King; he — repented. le 
ré pe nted!” 

“Tf there ever was excuse for divorce, 


never 


you had it!” 

“You don’t think there ever is?’ she 
asked absently. 

“No,” William said. “I suppose 
vowll think I’m very old-fashioned, but 
I don’t, unless—” he stopped short; he 
eould not have put his qualifying thought 
into words to any woman, especially not to 
this woman, so like a girl in spite of her 
thirty-odd years. “ You he said 
awkwardly, “it’s such an unusual thing. 
It never happened in Old Chester; why, 
I don’t believe I ever saw a—a divorced 
person in my life!” 

“Well,” she said, “anyhow, I 
get a divorcee.” 

He interrupted her, blushing to his 
“Mrs. Richie! You didn’t 
think I thought of—of such a thing?” 

But it was plain that she regretted 
her confidence; she rose with an evident 
purpose of changing the subject. “I 
must go and put in some more seeds. 
My man George says it’s too early, but 
[ hate to wait—for anything! Why 
doesn’t Dr. Lavendar keep this little 
boy? After all, he’s lonely himself.” 

“Well, an old man 
and—-” 

“Dr. King,” she broke in, “I don’t 
mind having the child here for a week 
while Dr. Lavendar is looking for some- 
body to take him. Not longer. It would- 
n’t do. Really it wouldn’t. But for a 
week, perhaps, or maybe two—” 

“That would be a great help,” William 
King said. “Then Dr. Lavendar can 
have plenty of time to find a home for 
him. I would have been glad to take 
him myself, but just at present it hap- 
pens that it is not—I should say, Mrs. 
King is—very tired, and—” 

“Tt is perfectly convenient for me,” 
Mrs. Richie said, “if you'll only cure 
Maggie! You must cure Maggie, so that 
she can make cookies for him.” 
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“Tl cure Maggie,” the doctor assured 
her smiling, and went away much pleased 
with himself. But when he got into his 
shabby old buggy he sighed. 


“ Poor soul!” he said. “ Poor soul!” 


CHAPTER III 


ILLIAM KING reported the result 

of his call to Dr. Lavendar, and 
when he told the tragic story of the dead 
baby the old man _ blinked shook 
his head. 

“Do you wonder she doesn’t call her- 
self Mrs. Frederick Richie?’ William 
demanded. “I don’t!” 

“No; that’s natural, that’s natural,” 
Dr. Lavendar admitted. 

“T suppose it was a dreadful thing to 
say,” said William, “but I just burst 
out and said that if ever there was an 
excuse for divorce, she had it!” 

“What did she say ?” 

“Oh, of course, that she hadn’t been 
divorced. I ashamed of myself 
the next minute for speaking of such 
a thing.” 


and 


was 


“Poor child,” said Dr. Lavendar, 


“living up there alone, and with such 


memories! I guess you’re right; I guess 
she’d like to have little David, if only 
for company. But I think I'll keep him 
for a week or two myself, and let her get 
sort of acquainted with him under my 
eye. That will give me a chance to get 
acquainted with her. But to think I 
haven’t known about that baby until 
now! It must be my fault that she was 
not drawn to tell me. But I’m afraid 
I wasn’t drawn to her just at first.” 

Yet Dr. Lavendar was not altogether 
fault. This neweomer in Old Ches- 
was still a stranger to everybody) 
except to Sam Wright’s Sam and 
to William King. To be sure, as 
soon she was settled in her house 
Old Chester had called and asked her to 
tea, and was confused and annoyed be- 
cause its invitations were not accepted. 
Furthermore, she did not return the! 
ealls. She went to church, but not ver: 
regularly, and she never stopped to 
gossip in the vestibule or the church- 
yard. Even with Dr. Lavendar she was | 
remote. The first time he went to see | 
her he asked, with his usual directness, | 


at 
ter 


as 


one or two questions: Did Mr. Pryor |\ 
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HARPER’S 
had 


live in Mercer? 
that brought him there occasionally. 
Where did he live? In Philadelphia. 
Had she any relatives in this part of the 
world—except her brother? No, none; 
none anywhere. Was Mr. Pryor mar- 
ried? Yes. Had he any family? One 
daughter; his wife was dead. “And you 
have lost your husband?” Dr. Lavendar 
said gently. “This is a lonely life for 
you here, I am afraid.” 

But she said oh, no; not at all; she 
liked the quiet. Then, with faint im- 
patience as if she did not care to 
talk about her own affairs, she added 
that she had always lived in the East; 
“but I find it very pleasant here,” she 
ended vaguely. 

Dr. Lavendar had gone away uneasy 
and puzzled. Why didn’t she live with 
her brother? Family differences no 
doubt. Curious how families fall out! 
“You’d think they’d be glad to hang 
together,” the lonely old man thought; 
“and they are not necessarily bad folk 
who quarrel. Look at Sam and 
boy. Both of ’em good as gold. 
it’s im the blood there,” he 
himself, sighing. 

Sam and his son were not bad folk. 
The boy had nothing bad about him; 
nothing worse than an unexpectedness 
that had provided Old Chester with 
smiles for many years. “ No; he is not 
bad; I have seen to that,” his father 
used to say. “ He’s hardly been out of 
my sight twenty-four hours at a time. 
And I put my foot down on college with 
all its temptations. He’s good—if he’s 
nothing else!’ And certainly Samuel 
Wright was good too. Everybody ‘th 
Old Chester said so. He said so him- 
self. “I, my dear Eliza, have nothing 
with which to reproach myself,” he used 
to tell his wife ponderously in moments 
of conjugal unbending. “I have done 
my duty. I always do my duty under 
all circumstances; I do my duty now 
by Sam.” 

This was when he and his son fell out 
on one point. or another, as they had 
begun to do as soon as young Sam learned 
to talk; and all because the father in- 
sisted upon furnishing the boy with 
his own most excellent principles and 
theories, instead of letting the lad manu- 
facture such things for himself. Now 
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when Sam was twenty-three the falling 
out had become chronic. No doubt i: 
was in the blood, as Dr. Lavendar said 
Some thirty years before, Sam Senior. 
then a slim and dreamy youth light 
hearted and given to writing verses, had 
fallen out with his father, old Benjamin 
Wright; fallen out so finally that in al! 
these years since, the two men, father and 
son, had not spoken one word toy cach 
other. If anybody might have been sup- 
posed to know the cause of that thirty 
year-old feud it was Dr. Lavendar. He 
certainly saw the beginning of it... . 

One stormy March evening Samuel 
Wright, then twenty-four years old, 
knocked at the Rectory door; Dr. Laven- 
dar, shielding his lamp from the wind 
with one hand, opened it himself. 

“Why, Sam, my boy,” he said and 
stopped abruptly. He led the way into 
his study and put the lamp down on the 
table. “Something is the matter?’ 

“Ya” 

“What is it, Samuel?” 

“T can’t tell you, sir.” 

“Does your father know ?” 

“ My father knows. . . . I will tell you 


this, Dr. Lavendar—that so help me God, 


I will never speak to my father again.” 

The young man lifted one hand; his 
face was dreadful to look upon. Then 
trying to speak in a natural voice he 
asked if he might stay at the Rectory for 
that night. 

Dr. Lavendar took two turns abut his 
study, then he said, “ Of course you may, 
Samuel, but I shall feel it my duty to 
acquaint your father with the fact.” 

“Just as you please, sir.” 

“And Sam—I hope the night will 
bring wisdom.” 

Sam was silent. 

“T shall see your father in the morn- 
ing and try to clear this thing up.” 

“ Just as you please, sir. I would Tike 
to go to my room now if you have 
no objection.” 

And that was all Dr. Lavendar got 
out of the son. 

He lighted a lamp and silently pre- 
ceded his guest up-stairs; then he went 
back to his study and wrote a line to 
the father. He sent it out to the Wright 
house and sat up until midnight wait- 
ing for an answer. None.came. “ Well,” 
said Dr. Lavendar at last trudging up 
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bed, “the boy comes by his obstinacy 

nestly.” The next morning he went 

‘ly to see Mr. Benjamin Wright. Butas 

as any straightening out of the trouble 
nt or any enlightenment as to its cause, 
might as well have stayed at home. 

‘Sem send you?” 

‘No: I came to see what I could do 

- you both. I take it for granted that 
som is at fault in some way? But he 

a good boy, so I am sure he can be 
made to see his error.” 

“Did he tell you 
‘ouble ?” 

“No; will you?” 

“Tet him come back and behave him- 
self!” the older man said. 

Dr. Lavendar thrust out his lower lip 
vith a thoughtful frown. “It would 
expedite things, Wright, if you could 
tell me a little about the affair ?”’ 

Mr. Wright hesitated. He thrust his 
hand down into a blue ginger-jar for a 
of dried orange-skin and bit at 
t as if to sterdy his lips. “Sam can 
ell you if he wants to. All I have to 
say is that I am doing my duty to him. 
always done my duty to him. If 


what was the 


prece 


i've 


he sees fit to set up his own Ebenezer, 
ind say he won’t speak to me—TI suppose 
he conveyed that filial sentiment to you? 


he can do so. When he gets hungry 
1e can speak. That’s what other puppies 
lo when they are hungry.” 

And that was all Dr. Lavendar got out 
of the father. ... 

This was thirty-two years ago. Sam 
Wright may have been hungry, but he 
never spoke. Instead, he worked. Old 
Chester seethed with curiosity for a 
while—to see Benjamin Wright pass his 
son with a contemptuous stare, to see 
Sam pass his father without a glance 
was very exciting. But excitement ebbs 
in thirty-two years. For one thing, old 
Mr. Wright came less often into town— 
because he could not bear to meet his 
son, people said—and Samuel never 
took the hill road out of Old Chester 
for a corresponding reason. Further- 
more, it was hard to connect Samuel with 
inything so irrational as a quarrel, for 
every year he grew in solemn common 
sense. Benjamin Wright’s growth was 
all in the way of temper; at least so his 
boy Simmons, a freckled mulatto of 
sixty years, informed Old Chester. 
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“He ain’t got no human feelin’s, 
*cept for them there canaries,” Simmons 
used to say in an aggrieved 
“he'll stand and look at ’em and chirp 
to ‘em by the hour—an’ ’en he'll turn 
round and swear at you ’nough to take 
your leg off,” Simmons bitterly. 
Simmons did his best for the canaries 
which he detested, cleaning out the 
cages and scraping the perches and see- 
ing that the seed-trays and bath-tubs 
were always full; he did his best con- 
scientiously, and it was hard to be 
“swore at when you ain’t done nothin’.” 
When by their father’s orders the grand- 
children came up to the lonely house on 
the hill, the old man used to pitch small 
coins to them and tell them to go and 
look at the canaries—* and then clear out. 
Simmons, give ’°em some cake or some- 
thing! Good-by. Good-by. Clear out.” 

But long before old Mr. Wright had 
settled into such dreary living, the son 
with whom he had quarrelled had made 
a life of his own. He had taken to him- 
self a wife, and brought up a boy and 
a household of girls. His slimness and 
gayety had disappeared as well as his 
dreaminess and versifying instincts. “ Po’- 
try?’ he had been heard to say, “ why, 
there isn’t a poem that was ever written 
that I’d take five minutes out of my 
business to read!” It seemed as if the 
quarrel had wrenched him from the 
grooves, physical and spiritual, in which 
Nature had meant him to run and 
started him on lines of hard common 
sense. He was heavy and pompous 
and painfully literal; inclined to lay 
down the law to everybody; richer than 
most of us in Old Chester, and full of 
solemn responsibilities as burgess and 
senior warden and banker. His air of 
aggressive integrity used to make the 
honestest of us feel as if we had been 
picking pockets! Yes; a good man, as 
Old Chester said. 

Years ago Dr. Lavendar had given up 
his efforts to reconcile the two Wrights; 
years ago Old Chester’s speculations lan- 
guished and died out. Once in a while 
some one remembered the quarrel and 
said, “ What in the world could it have 
been about?” And once in a while 
Samuel’s own children asked awkward 
questions. “ Mother, what was father’s 
row with grandfather?” And Mrs. 
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Wright’s answer was as direct as the 
question. “I don’t know. He never 
told me.” 

When this reply was made to young 
Sam he dropped the subject. He had 


but faint interest in his father, and his| 


grandfather with whom he took tea every 
Sunday night was too important a per- 
son to connect with so trivial an affair 
as a quarrel. 

This matter of offspring is cer- 
tainly very curious. Why should the 
solid Samuel Wright and his foolish, 
obedient Eliza have brought into the 
world a being of mist and fire? A youth 
who laughed or wept or sung aloud, 
unconscious of or at least indifferent to 
all about him! The only things Sam 
and his parents had in common were 
the need of food and the desire for shel- 
ter—and even here they differed, as 
Sam was not interested in food as such, 
and thought the stars more desirable 
than a respectable roof. Sam Senior used 
to look at his son sometimes and shake 
his head in bewildered astonishment, but 
often he was angry, and oftener still 
—though this he never admitted—hurt. 
The boy always impersonally amiable 
never thought it worth while to explain 
himself; partly because he was not in- 
terested in his father’s opinion of his 
conduct, and partly because he knew he 
could not make himself understood. 

“But who, my dear Eliza,” Samuel 
would say to his wife—“* who could un- 
derstand such a youth? Look at this 
last performance of his! Purchasing 
pictures of actors! Where does he get 
such low tastes?—unless some of your 
family were interested in such things?” 

“Oh no, Samuel; no, indeed,” Mrs. 
Wright protested nervously. 

“ And to use money not his own! Do 
you know what that is called, my dear 
Eliza? It is called—” 

“ Oh—don’t, Samuel,” whimpered the 
poor mother. 

“And to think how carefully I have 
trained him! And all I have done for 
him—I let him buy that skiff he said 
he wanted. Absolute waste of money! 
Our old rowboat is good enough for the 
girls, so why isn’t it good enough for 
him? And I never laid a hand on him 
in punishment either; not many fathers 
ean say that.” 


As for the bank supplies young San 
had explained to his mother that the, 
had been ordered and charged, so what 
was the matter? And Mrs. Wrigh: 
kneading her tear-soaked handkerchic{ 
into a ball, cried some more and said, 

“Oh, Sam dear, why do you act so?” 

Sam looked at her attentively, wo: 
dering why her little nose always re: 
dened when she cried. But he waited 
patiently, until she finished her rambling 
reproaches. It occurred to him that hx 
would tell Mrs. Richie all about this 
matter of the prints. “She will unde: 
stand,” he thought. 

Sam’s acquaintance with Mrs. Richi 
had begun when she was getting settled 
in her new house. Sam Senior, having 
no desire to climb the hill road sent his 
various communications to his tenant by 
his son, and afterwards Sam Junior had 
communications of his own to mak: 
He fell into the habit of stopping there 
on Sunday afternoons, quite oblivious 
of the fact that Mrs. Richie did not 
display any pleasure at seeing him. 
After one of these calls he was apt to bi 
late in reaching “ The Top,” as his grand- 
father’s place was called, and old Benja- 
min Wright in a moth-eaten beaver hat, 
pulled down over his brown wig, would 
glare at him with melancholy dark eyes. 

“ Gad-a-mercy, what do you mean! 
Getting here at six-five. I have my tea 
at six, sir; at six sharp. Either get her 
on time or stay away. I don’t car 
which. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” young Sam would murmur. 

“Where have you been? Mooning 
after that female at the Stuffed Animal 
House ?” 

“T had to leave a message, sir, about 
the lease.” 

“How long does it take to leave a 
message about a lease?” 

“She was not down-stairs and I had 
to wait—” 

“TJ had to wait! That’s more to the 
point. There—don’t talk about it. You 
drive me crazy with your chatter.” 

Then they would sit down to supper in 
a black silence only broken by an occa- 
sional twitter from one of the many 
cages that hung about the room. But 
afterwards young Sam had his reward: 
the library, a cigar, long before he was 
old enough to smoke, and his grand- 
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ther reading aloud—in a wonderful 
ce, deep, sonorous, flexible — Shake- 
care, Massinger, Beaumont and Fletch- 
To be sure, there was nothing 
ersonal in such reading—it was not 
ne to give pleasure to young Sam. 
very night the old man rumbled out the 
tately lines, sitting by himself in this 
loomy room walled to the ceiling with 
oks, and warmed by a soft-coal fire 
that snapped and bubbled behind the 
ron bars of the grate. Sometimes he 
would burst into angry ecstasy at the 
eauty of what he read. “There! 
What do you think of that?” 

“ Oh, it’s splendid!” 

“Hah! Much you know about it! 
There is about as much poetry in your 
family as there is in that coal-scuttle.” 

It was when he was eighteen that once 
the old man let the boy read The Tempest 
with him. It was a tremendous evening 
to Sam. Im the first place, his grand- 
father swore at him with a fury that 
really attracted his attention: But that 
night the joy of the drama suddenly pos- 
sessed him. The deed was done; the 
lreaming youth awoke to the passion of 
irt. As Benjamin Wright gradually be- 
ame aware of it delight struggled with 
his customary anger at anything unex- 
pected. He longed to share his pleasure 
with somebody; once he mentioned to 
Dr. Lavendar that “that cub, my grand- 
son, really has something to him!” 
After that he took Sam’s training 
seriously in hand, and his artless pride 
concealed itself in a severity that knew 
no bounds of words. When the boy con- 
fessed his wish to write a drama in blank 
verse, his grandfather swore at him eager- 
ly and demanded every detail of what 
he called the “ fool plot of the thing.” 

“ What does that female at the Stuffed 
Animal House say to the idea of your 
writing a drama?” he asked contemptu- 
ously. 

“She says I may read it to her.” 

“Knows as much about dramatic 
poetry as you do I suppose? When you 
finish the first act bring it to me. I'll 
tell you how bad it is.” 

His eager scoffing betrayed him, and 
every Sunday night, in spite of slaugh- 
tering criticism the boy took courage to 
talk of his poem. He had no criticism 
from Mrs. Richie. 


When he first began to call at the 
Stuffed Animal House she had been 
coldly impatient, then uneasy, then snub- 
bing. But nothing can be so obtuse 
as a boy; it never occurs to him that he 
is not wanted. Sam continued to call 
and to tell her of his play and to look 
at her with adoring eyes. And by and 
by the coldness to which he was so 
calmly impervious wore off; a_ boy’s 
innocent devotion must touch any 
woman no matter how self-absorbed she 
may be. Mrs. Richie began to be glad 
to see him. As for his drama, it was 
beautiful, she said. 

“No,” Sam told her “it isn’t—yet. 
You don’t know. But I like to read it 
to you, even if you don’t.” 

His candor made her laugh, and be- 
fore she knew it, in spite of the differ- 
ence in their years they were friends. 
As William King said, she was lonely 
and Sam’s devotion was at least an 
interest. Besides, she really liked the 
boy; he amused her; and her empty 
days were so devoid of amusement! 
“TI can’t read novels all the time,” she 
complained. In this very bread-and- 
butter sort of interest she had no 
thought of possible consequences to Sam. 
A certain pleasant indolence of mind 
made it easy not to think of conse- 
quences at all. But he had begun to 
love her—with that first passion of 
youth so divinely tender and ridiculous! 
After a while he talked less about his 
play and more about himself. He told 
her of his difficulties at home, how 
he hated the bank and how stupid the 
girls were. 

“Lydia is the nicest, but she has no 
more imagination than a turnip. They 
are very uninteresting—my family,” he 
said meditatively. “I don’t like any 
of them—except mother. Mother hasn’t 
any sense, but she’s good,” Sam ended 
earnestly. 

“Oh, but you mustn’t say things like 
that!” 

“Why not? They’re true,” he said 
with a surprised look. 

‘Well, but we don’t always tell the 
truth right out,” she reminded him. 

“T do,” said Sam, and then explained 

at he didn’t include ‘his grandfather 

his generalization. “ Grandfather’s 
ully; you ought to hear him swear!” 
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“Oh, I don’t want to!” she said horri- 
fied. 

“T told him that I burned the prints 
up,” Sam went on. “ And he said ‘ good 
riddance of bad rubbish.’ That was just 
like grandfather! Of course he did say 
that I was a d—I mean, a fool, to buy 
them in the first place; and I knew I was. 
But having bought them, the only thing 
to do was to burn them. But father!—” 

Mrs. Richie’s eyes crinkled with mis- 
chievous gayety. “Poor Mr. Wright!” 

Sam dropped his clasped hands be- 
tween his knees. “It’s queer how I al- 
ways do the wrong thing. Though it 
never seems wrong to me. You know 
father wouldn’t let me go to college for 
fear I’d go to the devil?” he laughed, 
joyously. “ But I might just as well, for 
he thinks everything I do in Old Chester 
is wrong.” Then he sighed. “ Some- 
times I get pretty tired of being dis- 
approved of, and I never can under- 
stand why! The fact is people are not 
reasonable,” he complained. “I can 
stand anything but unreasonableness.” 

She nodded. “I know. I never could 
please my grandmother—she brought me 
up. My mother and father died when I 
was a baby. I think grandmother hated 
me; she thought everything I did was 
wrong. Oh, I was so miserable! And 
when I was eighteen I got married, and 
—and that was a mistake.” 

Sam gazed up at her in silent sym- 
pathy. 

“T mean my—husband was so much 
older than I,” she said. Then with an 
evident effort to change the subject she 
added that one would think it would be 
simple enough to be happy! “All my 
life I only wanted to be happy,” she said. 

“You’re happy now—aren’t you?” he 
asked. 

She looked down at him—he was sit- 
ting on a stool before the fire near her 
feet—and laughed with a catching of the 
breath. “Oh, yes, yes—I’m happy.” 

And Sam caught his breath too, for 
there were tears in her eyes. 

But instantly she veered away from 
‘personalities. “What is that scar on 
your wrist?” 

Sam looked down at his hands clasped 
about his knees, and blushed faintly. 
“Oh, nothing; I was very young when 
that happened.” 
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“How did it happen?” she asked 4] 
sently. It was often possible to star: 
Sam talking and then think her ow) 
thoughts without interruption. 

“ Why, I was about twelve,” Sam said 
“and I had a squabble with Lydia. | 
can’t remember now what she did—som, 
thing aggravating. And I slapped her: 
awfully hard.” 

“ Oh, you bad boy!” she said indolent] 

“ Of course in a minute I was ashanx 
And I just took my penknife—it was 
tiew knife grandfather had given me: 
father took it away from me afterwards,” 
Sam interjected, “I always thought that 
was a mean thing to do—well, I to 
my knife and tried to cut my hand 
off, and—” 

“Tried to cut your hand off!” 

“ Why,” said Sam frowning, “ of cours: 
I was foolish; but still, it had slapped 
Lydia you know. Besides, I knew fa 
ther would send me to bed on bread and 
water, and I thought if I cut off m) 
hand he wouldn’t. If I had waited fiv: 
minutes I wouldn’t have tried to do it, 
but I never wait,” Sam ended calm- 
ly. “Golly! How it bled! Spoiled the 
nursery carpet. Father sent me to bed 
for that, so I didn’t gain anything.” 
His lip drooped. His feeling for his 
father was a candid mixture of amuse 
ment and contempt. 

“ But do you always act on the spur of 
the moment?” she said, astonished. 

Sam laughed and said he supposed so 
“T’m a good deal of a fool,” he added 
simply. 

“Well,” she said sighing, “it’s dan- 
gerous to be like that. I know, because 
I—I am a good deal of a fool myself.” 
Then again, abruptly she changed the 
subject. “What do you think? I’m 
going to have some company!” 

Sam frowned. “ Your brother?” 

“No, oh no; not—Mr. Pryor.” Then 
she told him that Dr. Lavendar had 
asked her if she would look after a little 
boy for him for a few weeks. 

Sam was irresponsive. Little boys 
were a great deal ef trouble, he said. 

“ Come now; how long since—” 

Sam’s limpid deer’s-eyes reproached 
her silently. 

“ How shall I amuse him?” she said. 

And Sam eager to serve her promised 
to find a pair of rabbits for the child. 
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“] used to like rabbits when I was 
young,’ he explained. 

At last, after his hostess had swallowed 
many yawns, Sam reluctantly said good 
night. As he went bounding down the 

| in the darkness, he sang aloud, but 
he did not know what he sang. In his 

ung breast, Love like some warm liv- 

thing, stirred and lifted glorious 
ings and drove his voice throbbing and 
exultant to his lips. The tears were wet 
his face; words did not matter! 
Nothing mattered—except this hot ec- 
static ache in his breast. He was not at 
all disturbed to hear the church clock 


strike eleven. It might have struck 


twelve and he would not have been dis- 
turbed. Nothing outside of himself ever 
disturbed Sam. Standing in the door- 
way of the Wright house in thunderous 
silence, his father lamp in hand awaited 
him. As Sam entered, the silence 
broke into a flash of crackling and 
scathing contempt. 

“Tt does not oceur to you, sir, I sup- 
pose, that a lady may find your society 
tiresome? It is after eleven!” 

Sam smiling to himself hung up his 
hat in silence. He was reflecting that he 
must see about those rabbits at once. 

“You will understand, sir, if you 
please, that while you do me the honor 
to live under my roof you will return 
to it at night at a respectable hour. I 
will not sit up for you in this way. You 
will be in at ten o’clock. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Sam; and added with 
sudden awakening of interest, “if you 
would let me have a key, father, I—” 

“T will not let you have a key! I will 
1ave no boy entering my house at mid- 
ight with a key! Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, sir,” Sam murmured falling 
back into his own thoughts. 

Mr. Wright still talking stood at the 
foot of the stairs so that his son could 
not pass him. Sam yawned, then no- 
ticed how in oratorical denunciation 
his father’s long upper lip curved like 
the beak of a bird of prey; behind his 
hand he tried to arch his own lip in 
the same manner. He really did not 
hear what the Senior Warden was say- 
ing; he only sighed with relief when it 
was over and he was allowed to go up- 
stairs and tumble sleepily into bed. 

As for his long-suffering hostess, when 


she was alone Helena Richie rubbed her 
eyes and began to wake up. “ That 
boy never knows when to go!” she said 
to herself with amused impatience. Then 
her mind turned to her own affairs. 
This little boy, David Allison, was com- 
ing to Old Chester on Saturday; he was 
to stay with Dr. Lavendar for a while, 
and then come to her for a week or two. 
But she was beginning to regret the in- 
vitation which she had sent through Dr. 
King. It would be pleasant to have the 
little fellow, but— 

“T can’t keep him, so why should I 
take him even for a week? I might 
get fond of him! I’m afraid it’s a mis- 
take. I wonder what Lloyd would think? 
I don’t believe he really loves children. 
And yet—he cared when the baby died.” 

She pulled a little low chair up to the 
hearth and sat down, her elbows on her 
knees, her fingers ruffling the soft locks 
about her forehead. “Oh, my baby! my 
little, little baby!” she said in a broken 
whisper. The old passion of misery swept 
over her; she shrank lower in her chair, 
rocking herself to and fro, her fingers 
pressed against her eyes. It was twelve 
years ago, and yet even now in these 
placid days in Old Chester, to think of that 
time brought the breathless smother of 
agony back again—the dying child, the 
foolish brute who had done him to death.” 
. . . If the baby had lived he would be 
nearly thirteen years old now; a big boy! 
She wondered whether his hair would 
still have been curly? She knew in her 
heart that she never could have had the 
courage to cut those soft curls off—and 
yet, boys hated curls, she thought, and 
smiled proudly. He would have been so 
manly! If he had lived—how different 
everything would have been—how in- 
credibly different! For of course, if he 
had lived she would have been happy in 
spite of Frederick. And happiness was 
all she wanted. 

She brushed the tears from her flushed 
cheeks, and propping her chin in her 
hands stared into the fire, thinking— 
thinking. ... Her childhood had been 
passed with her father’s mother, a silent 
woman who with bitter expectation of 
success had set herself to discover in 
Helena traits of the poor, dead, foolish 
wife who had broken her son’s heart. 
“Grandmamma hated me,” Helena 
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Richie reflected. “She begrudged me the 
least little bit of pleasure.” Yet her 
feeling towards the hard old woman now 
was not resentment; it was only wonder. 
“ Why didn’t she like me to be happy?” 
she thought. It never occurred to her 
that her grandmother who had guarded 
and distrusted her had also loved her. 
“Of course I never loved her,” she re- 
minded herself, “but I wouldn’t have 
wanted her to be unhappy. She wanted 
me to be wretched. Curious!” Yet she 
realized that at that time she had not 
desired love; she had only desired 
happiness. Looking back, she pondered 
on such astounding immaturity; as if 
there could be one without the other! 
And what a child she had been to 
imagine that merely to get away from 
that gray life with her grandmother 
would be happiness, and so had married 
Frederick. Frederick. . . . She was 
eighteen, and so pretty. She smiled re- 
membering how pretty she was. And 
Frederick had made such promises! 
She was to have every kind of happiness. 
Of course she had married him. Think- 
ing of it now she did not in the least 
blame herself. If the dungeon doors 


open and the prisoner catches a glimpse 
of the green world of sunshine, what 


happens? Of course she had married 
Frederick! As for love she never 
thought of it; it did not enter into the 
bargain—at least on her part. She mar- 
ried him because he wanted her to, and 
because he would make her happy. And 
oh, how glad her grandmother had been! 
At the memory of that passionate satis- 
faction Helena clasped her hands over 
the two brown braids that folded like a 
chaplet around her head and laughed 
aloud, the tears still glittering on her 
lashes. Her prayers, her grandmother 
said, had been answered; the girl was 
safe—an honest wife! “ Now lettest 
Thou Thy servant—” the old woman 
murmured with dreadful gratitude in 
her voice. 

Thinking of that gratitude the tears 
dried upon Helena’s cheek, hot with the 
firelight and with her thoughts. “ Sup- 
pose she had lived just a little longer ?— 
just three years longer! Where would 
her gratitude have been then?” Helena’s 
face overflowed with sudden gay malice, 
but below the malice was weariness. 
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“You are happy now—aren’t you?” Sim 
Wright had said.... Why, yes, « 
tainly. Frederick had “repented,” 
Dr. King expressed it; she had seen | 
his “repentance!” That in itself 
something to have lived for—a searing 
flame of happiness! Enough one mig}: 
think to satisfy her—if she could o1 
have forgotten the baby. At first 
had believed that she could forget hi 
Lloyd had told her she would. H 
young she had been at twenty-one 
think that any one could forget! S 
smiled dryly at her childish hope and 
at Lloyd’s ignorance. But Lloyd had bee: 
very good about the baby; he had |e 
her talk of him all she wanted to. Ot 
course, after a while he got a little tired 
of the subject, and naturally. It was 
Frederick’s baby! And Lloyd hated 
Frederick as much as she did. How th 
used to talk about him in those first days 
of his “repentance.” ... “Have you 
heard anything?” “ Yes; running down 
hill every day.” “Is there any news?” 
“Yes, he’ll drink himself into his grav: 
in six months.” Ah, that was happines: 
indeed !—“ his grave, in six months!” . . . 
She flung herself back in her chair, he: 
hands dropping listlessly into her lap. 
“ Oh—my little, dead baby!” . 

It was nearly midnight; the fire had 
burned quite out; the room had fallen 
into shadows. Oh, yes, as she told Sam 
Wright, she was happy. Her face fell 
into lines of dull indifference. 

She got up, wearily, rubbing her eyes 
with the backs of her hands, as a child 
does; then suddenly remembered that she 
had reached no conclusion about this lit- 
tle boy Dr. Lavendar was interested in. 
Suppose she should get fond of him and 
want te keep him—how would Lloyd fec! 
about it? Would he think the child 
might take her thoughts from him? But 
at that she smiled; he could not be so 
foolish! “I might ask him anyhow? Of 
course, if he should object I wouldn't 
dream of it. I wonder what he will think ?” 


CHAPTER IV 


R. LLOYD PRYOR thought very 
deeply after he read Mrs. Richie’s 
letter. He sat in his office and smoked 
and reflected. And as he reflected his 
face brightened. It was a handsome 
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with a mouth that smiled easily. 
heavy-lidded eyes behind astonish- 
y thick and curling lashes were 
- when he lifted them the observer 
a slight shock, for they were cu- 
sly motionless; generally, however, 
heavy lids drooped, lazily good-hu- 
mored. He read Mrs. Richie’s letter and 
tapped the edge of his desk with strong, 
white fingers. 
“ Nothing could be better!” he said. 
Then suddenly he decided that he 
would go to Old Chester and say so in 
son. “I suppose I ought to go any- 
how: I haven’t been there for six weeks. 
Yes: this child is just what she needs.” 
And that was how it came about that 
en he went home he pulled his daughter 
Alice’s pretty ear and said he was going 
y that night. “I shall take the ten- 
‘clock train,” he said. 
His girl—a pleasant flowerlike young 
reature—scolded him affectionately. “I 
sh you wouldn’t take so many jour- 
neys! Promise to be careful; I worry 
out you when I’m not with you to take 
ire of you,” she said in her sweet anx- 
is young voice. Her father, smiling, 
promised prudence, and for the mere joy 
watching her let her pack his bag, 
turing him as she did so about his 
“ Now that you have undertaken 
ill this extra business of the Pryor-Barr 
people you owe it to your stockholders 
to be eareful of your health,” she told 
him, refusing to notice his smile when 
he solemnly agreed with her. 
“What would happen to the Company 
f anything happened to you?” she in- 
sisted rubbing her soft cheek against his. 
“Ruin, of course!” 
But she would not laugh. 
would happen to me?” 
“Ah, well, that’s a different matter,” 
he admitted, and kissed her and bade her 
be careful. “ What would happen to me 
if anything happened to you?” he teased. 
She hung about him, brooding over 
him like a little mother dove with a hun- 
dred questions. “Are you going any- 
where except to Mercer?” 
“ Well, yes; possibly.” 
“ Where ?” 
“ Oh, to a place called Old Chester.” 
“Who are you going to see there?” 
“ Nobody you know, Gas-bag! I never 
heard of such curiosity !” 
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“Ah, but I like to think about you 
when you are away, and know just where 
you are and what you are doing every 
minute of the time.” 

At which he laughed and kissed her, 
and was off to take the night train 
for Mercer, which made it possible for 
him to catch the morning stage for Old 
Chester. 

There was one other passenger in the 
stage—a little boy with a soft thatch 
of straight yellow hair that had _ been 
chopped short around the bowl of some 
domestic barber. He sat on the opposite 
seat and held a bundle in his arms, peer- 
ing out over the top of it with serious 
blue eyes. 

“Well, young man, where are you 
bound?” inquired Mr. Pryor. When the 
child said he was bound for Old Chester 
Lloyd Pryor tossed a quarter out of the 
window to a hostler and bade him go 
into the stage-house and buy an apple. 
“ Here, youngster,” he said when the man 
handed it up to him, “take that!—keep 
the change, my man.” 

The child took the apple gravely; he 
said, “ Thank you, sir,” but he was not 
effusive. He looked out of the window 
and hugged his bundle. Half-way to Old 
Chester he began to nibble the apple, 
biting it very slowly so that he might 
not make a noise, and thrusting it back 
into his pocket after each bite with an 
apprehensive glance at the gentleman in 
the corner. When he had finished it and 
swallowed the core, he said suddenly, 

“Mister, have you any little boys and 
girls?” 

His companion who had quite for- 
gotten him looked over the top of his 
newspaper with a start. “What? What 
did you say? Oh—boys and girls? Yes; 
T have a girl.” He smiled as he spoke. 

“Ts she as big as me?” 

Lloyd Pryor put down his paper and 
twitched his glasses off. “ About twice 
as big I should think,” he said, kindly. 

“ Twice as big! And twice as old?” 

“ Tlow old are you?” 

“Tm seven going on eight.” 

“ Well then, let’s see. Alice is—she is 
twice and five-sevenths as old. What do 
you make of that?” 

The child began to count on his fin- 
gers, and after looking at him a minute 
or two with some amusement Mr. Pryor 
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returned to his paper. After a while the 
boy said suddenly, “In the flood the 
ducks couldn’t be drowned, could they ?”’ 

But Lloyd Pryor had become interested 
in what he was reading. “ You talk too 
much, young man,” he said coldly, and 
there was no further conversation. The 
old stage jogged along in the uncertain 
sunshine; sometimes Mr. Pryor smoked, 
once he took a nap. While he slept the 
little boy looked at him furtively, but 
by and by he turned to the window 
absorbed in his own affairs. 

As the stage pulled into Old Chester 
Mr. Pryor roused himself. “ Well, my 
boy, here we are,” he said. 

The child quivered and his hands 
tightened on his bundle, but he said 
nothing. When they drew up at the 
tavern, there was Dr. Lavendar and 
Danny and Goliath, the doctor display- 
ing excitement. 

“Mary gave me some gingerbread for 
him,” he was saying to Van Horn. “ I’ve 
got it. tied up in my handkerchief ;— 
why!” he interrupted himself, screwing 
up his eyes and peering into the dusk 
of the old coach—* why, I believe here’s 
Mrs. Richie’s brother too!” 

As the horses came to a standstill at 
Van Horn’s steps, Dr. Lavendar was in 
quite a flutter of eagerness. But when 
the very little boy clambered out the 
old minister only shook hands with him, 
man fashion, with no particular display 
of interést. 

“T’m glad to see you, David. I am 
Dr. Lavendar.” Then he turned to say 
“ How do you do?” to Mr. Pryor. “ Why, 
look here,” he added, in a cheerful after- 
thought, “I’m going up your way; get 
out and come along in my buggy. Hey! 
Danny! Stop your snarling. The scoun- 
drel’s temper is getting bad in his old 
age. Those snails Jonas drives can’t 
keep up with my trotter!” 

“But you have one passenger already,” 
Mr. Pryor protested. “T’ll just go on 
up in the stage, thank you.” 

“Oh,” Dr. Lavendar said, “ David’s 
bundle is the biggest part of him, isn’t 
it, David? We'll leave it with Van Horn 
and get it as we éome back. Come along, 
Mr. Pryor! There, David, tuck yourself 
down in front; Danny can tag behind.” 
There was a moment’s hesitation and 
then Mr. Pryor did as he was bid. Dr. 


Lavendar climbed in himself and off | 
jogged, while Jonas remarked to \ 


i 
Horn that the old gentleman wasn’t j\:-t 
the one to talk about snails, as he looked 
at it. But Mr. Pryor watching the Ap; 
sunshine chased over the hills by wa 
cloud ,shadows and bursting into 
again on the low meadows, reflected +! 
he had done well for himself in 
changing the dark cavern of the sta: 
for Dr. Lavendar’s easy old buggy a: 
the open air. They stopped a minute 
the bridge to look at the creek swol! 
by spring rains; it was tugging and te. 
ing at the branches that dipped into it, 
and heaping up rocking lines of yellow 
froth along the banks. 

“In summer that’s a fine place - io 
wade,” Dr. Lavendar observed. David 
glanced up at him and then down at t! 
water in silence, 

“Well, Goliath! at this rate Jonas 
could beat us,” said Dr. Lavendar an 
smacked a rein down on the shaggy old 
back. David looked around at Mr. Pryor 
with sudden interest. 

“Ts your name Goliath?” he asked. 

Lloyd Pryor was greatly amused. “| 
hope you haven’t such a thing as a sling 
with you, David?” he said. 

The little boy grew very red but made 
no reply. 

“It’s my horse’s name,” Dr. Lavendar 
told him, so kindly that David did not 
hear the chuckle in his voice. But the 
color was hot in the child’s face for 
many minutes. He had nothing to say 
for the rest of the pull up the hill ex- 
cept briefly, “ Good-by, sir,” when Mr. 
Pryor alighted at the green gate of 
the foot-path that led up to the Stuffed 
Animal House. 

“T’m very much obliged for the lift, 
Dr. Lavendar,” he said in his coldly 
courteous voice, and turned quickly at 
an exclamation behind him. 

“ Lloyd!” 

“T’ve brought your brother home. Mrs. 
Richie,” said Dr. Lavendar. 

Helena Richie was standing just in- 
side the gate, her face radiant. 

“Oh, Lloyd!” she said again breath- 
lessly. 

Mr. Pryor laughed and shook hands 
with her in somewhat formal greeting. 

“Do you see my other passenger?” 
Dr. Lavendar called out. “He came with 
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vur brother. David, suppose you shake 
ands with Mrs. Richie? I generally 

ike my hat off, David, when I shake 

nds with a lady.” 

“T don’t, sir,” said David gently, put- 
ting a hand out across the wheel. Mrs. 
Richie drew a long breath and seemed 

, see the little boy for the first time; 
ut as she took his hand her eyes lin- 
ered on his face, and suddenly she drew 
im forward and kissed him. 

David bore it politely but he looked 
wer her head at Mr. Pryor. “ Mister, 
\lice is nineteen.” 

“ What?” Mr. Pryor said, his heavy- 
idded eyes opening with a sudden blue 
gleam; then he laughed. “Oh yes! I'd 
our sum in arithmetic; yes, 
Alice is nineteen.” 

- Well,” Dr. 2’ long, 
Goliath,” and the buggy went tugging on 
up the hill. “ David, if you'll look in my 
pocket you'll find some gingerbread.” 

David thrust a hand down into the 
capacious pocket and brought up the 
gingerbread in a red silk handkerchief. 
He offered it silently to Dr. Lavendar. 

“T don’t believe I'll take any. 
you eat it, David?” 

“ No, I thank you, sir.” 
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Dr. Lavendar shook his head in a 
puzzled way. 

David swallowed nervously. “ Please, 
sir,” he said, “ was that lady that gentle- 
man’s sister ?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Lavendar told him cheer- 
fully. 

“But if she is his sister,” the little 
boy reasoned, “ why didn’t she kiss him ¢ 
Janey, kissed me,” 
David said. His whole face quivered. 
A very large tear gathered, trembled, 
then rolled over; he held his hands to- 
gether under the lap-robe and looked the 
other way; then he raised one shoulder 
and rubbed his cheek against it. 

“ Janey was your sister?” Dr. Laven- 
dar said. “I guess she was a pretty nice 
sister ?”’ 

David’s hands tightened; he looked up 
speechless into the kind old face. 

“David,” said Dr. Lavendar in a 
businesslike way, “would you mind dri- 
ving for me? I want to look over my 
note-book.” 

“Driving?” said David. “Oh, my!” 
His cheeks were wet but his eyes shone. 
“T don’t mind, sir. Td just as lieves 
as not!” 
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The Ungained Height 


BY 


GARDNER 


WEEKS WOOD 


F this be Life—to count the languid hours 


That drift as dreams from sun to setting sun; 
Or, indolent, to watch the shadows run 


Across some sturdier dial-stone than ours: 


If Love is but to lie in breeze-swept bowers, 


Whose honeyed incense drowns the prayer of pain; 


To touch, but not to take; never to gain 


The pinnacles that crown Love’s ancient towers: 


If uncut leaves still lock the book of youth; 


If petalled roses droop before the screen 


That shields the emptiness of love unearned :— 


Then may the wanton wake to know the truth 
That Life is loss; and from the Magdalene 
The lesson of Love’s impotence be learned. 
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A Portrait, by Irving R. Wiles 


EW engravers to-day practise wood-engraving within 
strictly legitimate lines. Mr. Wolf, however, up- 
holding the standard of pure line engraving, has 

never consented to employ his skill on the photographic 
process blocks now in universal use. Leaving his native 
Alsace at eighteen, after the Franco-Prussian war, his 
artistic career has been spent wholly in America, where 
illustrated magazines have done much for wood-engraving. 
Contemplating his work, one feels that his faith in the 
permanency of wood-engraving as a fine art is justified. 
His superiority can best be appreciated by comparing his 
work with that of the best engravers of a generation ago. 
Art, like everything else, is a thing of life, of growth, and 
drops its husks with the changes which mark its progress. 
With greater accuracy of outline, the engraver to-day 
secures the subtler qualities of light, shade, and color. Mr. 
Wolf’s preeminence as a reproductive engraver is due to 
his unprejudiced mind and the complete self-forgetfulness 
he shows when translating another artist’s idea, his sole 
aim being to interpret the work in hand. 

Distinetly modern, he is interested in all that makes 
for modern life, and in touch with the art that represents 
it. While he has given us masterly renditions of the Old 
Masters, in his engravings of modern paintings he is with- 
out a rival, and has won the highest recognition both here 
and abroad, receiving medals at the Paris Salon in 1895, 
at the Expositions of 1889 and 1900, at both of which he 
was a member of the National Jury, and at Rouen in 1903. 
First-class honors also were his at Chicago in 1893, and at 
St. Louis in 1904 he received from the Superior Interna- 
tional Jury a Diploma and Grand Medal of Honor. He 
was recently elected an Associate Member of the National 
Academy, into whose permanent gallery this portrait goes. 

W. Srsxton Howarp. 


























PORTRAIT OF HENRY WOLF, BY IRVING R. WILES 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 








The Chemistry of Commerce 


1.—CATALYT!C PROCESSES 


BY ROBERT KENNEDY 


DUNCAN 


Professor of Chemistry in Washington and Jefferson College 


N a certain very old book ascribed to 
| Raimundus Lullus, Doctor Tlumi- 
natissimus, there is contained the 
account of a remarkable substance. 
“Take of this precious medicine,” he 
says, “a piece as large as a_ bean. 
Throw it upon a thousand ounces of 
mereury and this will be changed into 
a red powder. Place one ounce of this 
latter upon one thousand ounces of mer- 
cury which will thereby be transformed 
into a red powder, of this again, an ounce 
thrown upon a thousand ounces of mer- 
cury will convert it entirely into medi- 
of this last medicine, throw 
once more an ounce upon a thousand 
ounces of mereury and this will be en- 
tirely changed into gold which is better 
than gold from the mines.” 

Concerning the actual existence of this 
transcendental medicine, it must be con- 
fessed that the Illuminated Doctor was 
either dreaming or scheming, though the 
essence of our incredulity lies, possibly, 
in our reluctance to admit that this 
“medicine ” could act by its mere pres- 
ence, by merely being there, and in a 
quantity so infinitely small. The com- 
monly received idea of chemical action, 
as thousands of young men and women 
are learning it in the schools, forbids all 
this. They are taught that chemical 
action takes place belween substances. 
Thus, a common type of chemical action 
is a ease of “trade.” To take a non- 
chemical example: An Italian peanut- 
vender and his peanuts are a fairly 
stable compound; so is a boy with a 
penny so long as the compound is isola- 
ted. But place the compounds together, 
and the following reaction immediately 
takes place: 

Peanut-vender . 
—Peanut-vender 


peanuts+Boy . penny 
. penny+Boy . peanuts. 
Other chemical actions may be classi- 


fied as highway robbery, or marriage, or 
divorcee, or what not; the important point 
is that in all general chemical teaching 
substances are supposed to act together, 
and that when one substance acts upon 
another it must, itself, be changed into 
something entirely different. 

It will be seen that this way of look- 
ing at things is but a crude and partial 
expression of the facts of chemistry, and 
by no means adequate, in the increasing 
demands of men, for explaining what 
men want to know, or for helping men to 
do what they want to do. There is a 
newer, deeper knowledge, a new province 
of chemistry, which is beginning to as- 
sume a suzerainty over the whole chemi- 
cal realm, and, indeed, to lay down laws 
for other sciences. This new knowledge 
is Physical Chemistry, and one impor- 
tant branch of Physical Chemistry is 
Catalysis. From our knowledge of 
catalysis Lully’s dream of a sublimated 
medicine seems by no means so wonder- 
ful as he doubtless intended it to appear. 

There exist certain substances which 
may lie in a vessel seemingly inert and 
yet by their mere presence may dictate 
what actions shall or shall not take place 
therein. A thing which has this com- 
manding power is a catalyst and the 
process is catalysis. A catalyst has the 
same chemical composition at the end 
of the reaction as it has at the beginning; 
it is chemically unchanged by what it 
does. A very small quantity of a catalyst 
will bring about the chemical transforma- 
tion of enormously large quantities of 
substances which lie in its presence. It 
must be plain to the reader that such 
catalytic bodies must be very interesting 
in what they teach us concerning the 
inner properties of matter, and that they 
ought to be very valuable if harnessed to 
industry and the needs of every-day life. 
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shall illustrate some of these cata- 
tie actions in a few simple test-tube 
periments, which, while they are not 
umatic or sensational in their appear- 
nee, serve to demonstrate clearly some 

the fundamental characteristics of 
emieal action; and we shall proceed 
rom these experiments to their technical 
pplication. It will all serve to show, 
neidentally, how 
far in advance 
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Battery should dissolve Manhattan Is- 
land. ‘This is an example of what is 
called physical catalysis, for the chemical 
properties of the chromic chloride are 
the same after as before; it has simply 
passed into solution. 

Turning now to chemical catalysis, we 
are confused by the number of examples, 
for, owing to the recent ferment of in- 
vestigation, it 
would take a 





scientific 
teaching in the 
hools is scien- 
ne discovery, 
ith in facts and 
the interpre- 
tation of facts, 
and how remark- 
ably quick the 
Grermans are to 
apply present 
diseovery to the 
practical ends 
ot German 
industry. 

The mere 
presence of a 
trace of a for- 
eign body may 
make an insolu- 
ble body soluble. 
The following 
puzzling fact is 
known but to 
few: Chromic 
chloride is a ecu- 





rious substance 





dictionary to 
chronicle them. 
The metals, for 
example, are 
wonderful in the 
number and im- 
portance of the 
chemical changes 
which their mere 
presence inspires. 
Consider the fol- 
lowing example: 

The test-tube 
Fig. 2 (a) con- 
tains hydro- 
chlorie acid and 
tin; there is no 
obvious sign of 
an action. But 
let fall a drop 
of a solution “of 
platinum into 
the tube, and the 
result is imme- 
diately apparent; 
there is a vigor- 
ous action be- 








that exists in 
two forms, solu- 
ble and insolu- 
ble. The “in- 
soluble” violet 
erystals may be left under water for 
days unaffected, as in Fig. 1 (a); 
but drop into the test-tube a_ trace 
of chromous chloride, even 0.000025 of 
2 gram, and the violet crystals hasten 
to bury themselves in the water, the 
temperature rises almost to boiling, and 
the indige-blue liquid results as pictured 
in Fig. 1 (b). The mere presence of a 
trace of the catalyst has suddenly let 
loose the powerful affinities lying latent 
in the violet crystals and the substance 
is dissolved. It is almost as curious as 
though a pound of salt thrown off the 


chromous chloride 


Fig 1.—(a) Test-tube containing chromic chloride (imsolu- 
ble) in water; (4) reaction caused by adding a trace of 


tween the acid 
and the tin. Fig. 
2 (b), the tube 
is filled with bub- 
bles of evolving 
hydrogen, and yet the whole vigorous 
action was initiated by the mere pres- 
ence of a trace of platinum. 


We have lifted merely a sod or two 
of this great field of catalysis in order 
to show the reader what treasures lie 
beneath, but sufficiently, we hope, to con- 
vince him on a priori grounds of the 
propriety of Ostwald’s statement when 
he says: “If one considers that the ac- 
celeration of reactions by catalytic means 
occurs without the expenditure of energy, 
and in this sense gratis, and that in all 
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186 HARPER’S 
technical work, including chemical, time 
is money, it is evident that the sys- 
tematic use of catalytic acids may lead 
us to expect the most 
changes in technology.” 

Just how rapidly these “ far-reaching 
changes” are proceeding it is the pur- 
pose of our article to demonstrate. Con- 
sequently we leave untouched the old 
chance applications of catalysis. Men 
used its aid without knowing even the 
word, just as they wsed fire without 
knowing the meaning of combustion. 
Catalysis is as old as drunkenness, for 
aleohol is produced by fermentation, and 
ferments are catalysts. 

Intelligent catalysis began with the 
Deacon process. Tere, in any factory 
using it, we find immense quantities of 
hot hydrochloric acid and air passing 
over some thirty-six tons of broken brick 
impregnated with copper chloride, only 
to issne thence transformed into chlorine 
and water. This chlorine afterwards 
passes into the form of bleaching-powder, 
chloreform, and a dozen other chlorinated 
suthstances. The mere presence of the 
chloride of copper has worked the miracle 
of transforming, gratis, a cheap product 
into a dear one; and of transferring 
money from the pocket of one man to 
the pocket of another to an extent which 
is very carefully kept secret, but which 
is immensely greater-than most tech- 
nologists appreciate. The hydrochloric 
acid used for this purpose is a by-product 
from the old Le Blane process for the 
manufacture of soda, which would long 
ago have passed into the limbo of for- 
gotten arts without its aid. 

Another necessary prop to this process 
is the Claus-Chance process. In every 
great soda-factory of this type there are 
enormous piles of “ tank waste ”—useless, 
and a menace to the neighborhood. From 
this “waste” sulphuretted hydrogen is 
obtained, which, mixed with air, passes 
into a “Claus Kiln,” where it makes the 
aeqnaintance of oxide of iron. Under 
the persuasive influence of this substance, 
it is transformed into sulphur and water. 
The sulphur is, of course, entirely valua- 
ble: the oxide of iron remains quite un- 
affected by its valuable exertions, except 
that it becomes gradually transformed 
into artificial iron pyrites, which is more 
efficient than the original oxide. Strange 
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to say, if one attempts to use “ natura 
pyrites instead, no catalytic action wha 

ever is obtained and no sulphur is pr 

duced; why, nobody knows; it is a my 

tery shrouded in the word “ catalysis 

Many counties in England are dott 

over with these factories. Still anoth 

interesting manufacture in this conne 

tion is the Hargreaves-Robinson proces 

for the production of “salt-cake” (s, 

dium sulphate) and chlorine by passing 
a mixture of hot sulphur dioxide and ai: 
obtained by roasting pyrites, over con 

mon salt impregnated with a chloride o 
copper. Four and a half pounds of co; 
per to a ton of salt works the wonder, 
and since pyrites and salt are cheap an! 
“ salt-cake” and chlorine are dear, it is 
naturally very profitable. Though mil 
lions are locked up in these processes, 
they pale into insignificance beside th 
contact process for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid—perhaps the greatest 
triumph of modern technical knowledge. 
Sulphurie acid, oil of vitriol, is the king 
of chemical products. Its uses are lit 
erally innumerable, and the amount of 
sulphurie acid availed of by a country 
is a very fair measure of its civiliza 
tion. The total consumption of sulphu- 
rie acid for the year 1904 exceeded eight 
billion pounds. 

Everybody makes sulphuric acid from 
sulphur dioxide, air, and water. The 
sulphur dioxide, for the most part, is 
obtained by roasting iron pyrites. Now 
air is cheap, water is cheap, and iron 
pyrites is almost as cheap as the cost 
of hauling. Every part of the process 
is easy with one exception—the neces- 
sary intermarriage of the oxygen of the 
air with the sulphur dioxide from the 
roasting. This has been consummated in 
the past by great lead-lined chambers, 
aggregating sometimes 200,000 cubic feet 
of space, and under the catalytic in- 
fluence of the oxides of nitrogen. A 
plant manufacturing sulphurie acid cov- 
ers many acres of ground and employs 
millions of money. The factories are, 
naturally, under the control of trust or- 
ganizations, which, although so power- 
ful, are in the embarrassing position of 
being what is called a “threatened in- 
dustry.” The enemy has its seat on 
the banks of the Rhine. The “ Badische 
Anilin und Soda Fabrik of Ludwigshafen 
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Rhine” 

a name to 
ijure with in 
rmany, and 

» robber castle 

, that historic 
er was ever 
ir dreaded 
1an is this 
odern fortress 
industry by 
those against 
hom it is com- 
ercially and 
nimieally  in- 
lined. The 
‘‘Badische”’ 
iakes use of a 
simple-seeming 
fact discovered 
by Peregrine 
Phillips in 
1831, that the 
sulphur dioxide 
nd air. will 
nite with the 
ost agreeable 
ase in the 
mere presence 
f platinum— 
case of pure 
atalysis. Noth- 
ing came of 
this discovery 
seventy - five 
years ago, be- 











cause the fact 
only seemed 
simple, and be- 
cause in Eng- 
land there is no sympathy between 
learning and manufacture. In Ger- 
many, however, there is no tariff wall 
against English ideas, and eventual- 
ly this fundamental fact (after it had 
been added to by the labors of many 
men) fell into the capable managing 
hands of the “ Badische.” Of the prog- 
ress and issue of this great struggle only 
a Scientific Homer could adequately sing 
-how difficulty after difficulty rose up 
to smite them, and how in consequence 
plant after plant went to the scrap-heap. 
They found they were using little air 
when they ought to use much; they found 
they were using heat when they ought 
to use cold; and, most deadly and costly 


Test-tube containing hydrochloric acid and tin; (4) action caused 
by a drop of a solution of platinum 


difficulty of all, they found their plati- 
num was being constantly poisoned and 


ruined from the presence of minute im- 
purities in the roasted gas. Their worst 
enemy was arsenic; and it is easy to 
poison a catalyst. After the most heroic 
efforts and the enormous expenditure of 
knowledge and time and labor and money, 
they won. The roasted sulphur gas and 
air are scrubbed and dried and cooled 
and passed over platinized asbestos, only 
to be collected therefrom as 116,000 tons 
of sulphuric acid for the year 1900, and 
over 200,000 tons for 1904. But there 
are so many ways of killing a cat that 
it is not surprising that other catalytic 
processes have been derived for this same 
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purpose. The transriparian rival of the 
“ Badische,” the Verein Chemische Fab- 
riken at Mannheim, employs oxide of 
iron as the catalytic agent. Another 
company, Meister, Lucius, and Briining, 
of Héchst, employs a protected variation 
of the Badische process, while the Actien- 
Gesellschaft fiir Zine Industrie is _ per- 
haps the most serious rival of all. This 
company employs a soluble salt impreg- 
nated with platinum and puffed up into 
a porous condition. In 1903 it had no 
less than twenty-three plants working; 
and the success of this company gains 
additional significance to the American 
manufacturer from the fact that its 
interest was primarily concerned in the 
utilization of a by-product—the waste 


THE CATATYPE PROCESS 


the zine-blende. Other 
catalysts, such as vanadium, chromium, 
tantalum, etc., are now proposed, and the 
manufacture is in a ferment. 

The enormous dividends paid by these 
companies attest the profitable nature 
of the application of pure science to 
industry. 

By all 


sulphur from 


these processes concentrated 


sulphuric acid can be made cheaper than 


by the old “lead-chamber” process. 
With the dilute acid the advantage is 
not so clear. The great lead-chamber 
process, therefore, is in a parlous state. 
It is a “threatened industry.” Now 
threatened industries, like threatened 
men, sometimes live long; and there is 
no doubt that, taking alarm in time, 
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ese great companies are making strenu- 
; efforts to improve their process so 
; to gain the necessary margin of safety. 
so far as to-day is concerned, the new 
cess has even reacted favorably upon 
. old. As for to-morrow, it is hard 
say. The new process is improving 
tself so rapidly that the old is not un- 
ely eventually to seek refuge in the 
rap-heap. 
[he “ Badische,” however, uses one 
nd to wash the other, and both to wash 
he face. In developing this huge sul- 
phurie-acid synthesis it had in mind 
nly incidentally the displacement of the 
ld lead-chamber process. Fundamental- 
its object was the direct consump- 
ion of the acid by itself in quite an- 
ther process which, equally, has been 
me of the most brilliant achievements 
f technical chemistry. 


The commercial synthesis of indigo 
s a process which has reversed the 
conomic relations of states. Only yes- 
terday, so to speak, twenty-five million 
lollars’ worth of indigo was exported 
very year from India and the surround- 
ug islands and countries.’ This was ob- 
tained from the indigo-plant by a crude 
ind ignorant fermentation-catalysis that 
riginated long before authentic history. 
lhe indigo-planters were a powerful self- 
sufficient race of men who passed the 
time fleetingly, “ as they did in the golden 
vorld,” in the employment of serf labor 
ind an easy production. Consumers of 
indigo were continually in trouble over 
the variable purity and quantity of the 
product. it was natural, then, that 
scientifie manufacturers such as_ the 
“ Badische ” should wish to supplant this 
ignorant production by the same sub- 
stance made pure and out of coal-tar. 
In order to accomplish this three steps 
were necessary—(1) the determination 
f the constitution of indigo, (2) the 
synthesis of indigo, (3) the commercial 
production of synthetic indigo. The 
first and second problems took fifteen 
years of Baeyer’s life, and the third 
problem, its commercial production, took 
nearly twenty years longer. The first 
promising synthesis of indigo was per- 
fected by the “Badische” up to the 
competing point, and was then calmly 
disearded because it started with toluene 
Vou, CXII.—No. 668.—24 
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as a raw material, and there was too 
little toluene in the world to extinguish 
the annual 11,000,000 pounds of natural 
indigo. Nothing less than the complete 
extinguishment of natural indigo would 
satisfy these men. It was then that its 
catalytic synthesis from naphthalene was 
discovered. Naphthalene is obtained 
from coal-tar, and is both abundant and 
cheap. We need not inflict upon the 
reader the names of fear possessed by the 
substances through which naphthalene 
passes on its way to indigo. Our subject 
is catalysis, and the validity of the 
whole process depends on a catalytic 
operation—the mere presence of mercury 
(or mereury and copper)—in bringing 
about the easy action of sulphuric acid 
in oxidizing naphthalene to phthalic acid, 
the first step in the process. This in- 
teresting essential (the advantageous 
presénce of mercury) was discovered 
through some mercury found at the bot- 
tom of an experimental flask—the result 
of a broken thermometer! 

Through this little accident in 1897 
synthetic indigo became a commercial 
reality, after the “ Badische” had spent 
over $4,500,000 on the plant and pre- 
liminary experiments. In 1903 the Ger- 
man export of artificial indigo amounted 
to $6,250,000. In 1904 the export of 
natural indigo from India amounted to 
less than thirty per cent. of what it had 
been, and, as a matter of fact, artificial 
indigo is now actually being imported 
into India. The reason is, briefly, that 
the artificial indigo from coal-tar is not 
only indigo: it is pure indigo and cheaper 
than the natural product. 

As practised by the “ Badische,” 10,000 
tons of naphthalene, over 1,200,000 
pounds of ammonia, 4,500,000 pounds of 
glacial acetic acid, and 10,000,000 pounds 
of salt are annually consumed. The 
50,000 tons of sulphurie acid which is 
required are obtained from the contact 
process to which we have referred. The 
indigo produced by this interesting 
catalysis of mercury would require the 
cultivation of an area of more than a 
quarter of a million acres of land in the 
home of the indigo-plant. But the 
“ Badische” has no monopoly. There 
are no less than three other processes 
distinetly different for the production of 
the same product and in large operation 
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on an industrial scale. It is plain that 


the indigo-planter’s occupation is gone. 


The interesting catalytic process called 
the “Catatype Process” was devised by 
Professor Ostwald and Dr. Gros. It is 
concerned with the making of photo- 
graphic prints without sunlight. Since, 
thanks to Dr. Gros, the writer was made 
practically acquainted with this process 
at the works of the Neue Photographische 
Gesellschaft, at Steglitz, the reader may 
try it for himself. We already know how 
easily peroxide of hydrogen decomposes 
in the mere presence of metals. This is, 
here, the primary fact. A piece of cot- 
ton is dipped into a mixture of peroxide 
and ether, and is then quickly rubbed 
over the face of a negative. It is then 
left for a brief instant. During this in- 
etant the ether evaporates, and wherever 
there is silver on the negative thé’ per- 
oxide is catalyzed by its presence into 
water, and wherever there is no silver 
the peroxide is left unaltered. There 
is thus on the face of the negative an 
invisible positive of peroxide. Place, 
now, the negative in contact with a piece 
of gelatinized paper in a “printing 
frame,” and this invisible positive is at 
once transferred to the paper, and on 
placing this paper immediately into an 
alkaline solution of manganous sulphate, 
for example, you will obtain a beautiful 
picture in brown tones. With an alkaline 
silver solution the print will be black. 
The process is peculiarly applicable for 
the easy production of beautiful “ car- 
bon” prints. The pigmented and un- 
sensitized paper is brought into contact, 
as described above, and is then treated 
in the ordinary way. The carbon print 
reproduced in our illustration did not 
take two minutes to make. By the time 
this article is printed, the process will be 
on the German market. 


The metals are catalytically and in- 
dustrially active in a number of other 
ways. By a process devised by Ostwald, 
the ammonia obtained in the manufac- 
ture of illuminating. gas is mixed with 
air and passed over platinum with the 
production of nitrie acid, and a large 
experimental plant using this process is 
now established on the banks of the 
Rhine. Platinum-black is also respon- 
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sible for the large quantities of “ for- 
malin” made by passing over it the 
vapors of wood-aleohol mixed with air. 
It is also the active substance in the well- 
known formaldehyde lamp and in the 
self-lighting gas machine. Alcohol vapors 
mixed with air are now converted into 
acetic acid by the same agency; crude 
acetic acid is now purified by it, and the 
important substance vanillin is prepared 
by its presence. The mere presence of 
copper compounds brings about the manu 
facture of various dyes, such as anilin 
black, methyl violet, fuchsia, and others 

Lead and manganese compounds by 
their presence act as “dryers” in the 
oxidation of linseed oil. A zine tube 
through which the vapors of alcohol and 
air are passed establishes a process yield 
ing cighty per cent. of aldehyde. Th 
compounds of iron are concerned in 
metallurgical operations, such as the 
roasting of sulphides, and in other ways 
So is the oxide of calcium (lime) in 
lead metallurgy. The mere presence of 
nickel in transforming oleic acid into 
stearic acid is establishing an important 
process for using up what has been, in 
large measure, a waste material. Bari- 
um carbonate and pumice-stone effect 
the easy commercial manufacture of 
acetone from acetic acid. 

But there are industrial catalysts other 
than metals. For example, large quan- 
tities of the valuable solvent carbon 
tetrachloride are now manufactured in 
the presence of iodine; and carbon puri- 
fies aleohol and water. A fat-splitting 
enzyme extracted from castor-oil seeds 
brings about the decomposition of fats 
in an easier way than by lye, and per- 
mits the use of carbonates instead of lye 
in the manufacture of soap. In the bat 
tle between electrolytic alkali manufac 
ture and the ammonia-soda process this 
fact is likely to play a decisive part. 


The writer wishes to express his ob- 
ligation to Professor Bredig, of Heidel- 
berg, who kindly placed at his disposal! 
the collected literature of this widely 
scattered knowledge of which so slight 
a résumé appears in this place, and to 
his students, many of them Americans, 
for m him practically acquainted 
with the important problems upon which 
they are now engaged. 





The Sestina 


RETOLD FROM THE 


ERE we have to do with the open- 
H ing tale of the Dizain of Queens. 
I abridge at discretion; the initial 
unt of the Barons’ War, among other 
nerfluities, I amputate as more remark- 
e for veracity than interest; and the 
ilt is that to the Norman cleric ap- 
ertains whatever the tale may have of 
erit, whereas what you find distasteful 
t you must impute to my delinquen- 

; in skill rather than in volition. 

Within the half-hour after de Giars’s 

ith (here one overtakes Nicolas mid- 

irse in narrative), Dame Alianora thus 
tood alone in the corridor of a strange 
Beyond the arras the steward 

nd his lord were at irritable converse. 

First, “ If the woman be hungry,” spoke 
1 high and peevish voice, “ feed her. If 
he need money, give it to her. But do 

t annoy me.” 

“This woman demands to the 

ister of the house,” the steward then 
retorted. 

“QO ineredible Beotian, inform her 
that the master of the house has no time 

waste upon vagabonds who select the 
middle of the night as an eligible time 
to pop out of nowhere. Why did you not 
lo so in the beginning, you dolt?” He 
got for answer only a deferential cough, 
and very shortly continued: “ This is re- 
markably vexatious. Vox et preterea 
nihil—which signifies, Yeck, that to con- 
verse with women is always delightful. 
Admit her.” This was done, and Dame 
Alianora came into an apartment all lit- 
tered with papers, where a neat and 
shrivelled gentleman of fifty odd sat at 
a desk and scowled. 

He presently said, “You may go, 
Yeck.” He had risen, the magisterial 
ittitude with which he had awaited her 
advent cast aside. “O God!” he said; 
“you, madame!” His thin hands, schol- 
arly hands, were plucking at the air. 

Dame Alianora had paused, greatly 


ouse. 


see 
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interval 
recognize 


there was an 
“T do not 


astonished, and 
before she said, 
you, messire.” 

“ And yet, madame, I recall very clear- 
ly that some thirty years ago Count 
Bérenger, then reigning in Provence, had 
about his court four daughters, each one 
of whom was afterward wedded to a king. 
First, Margaret, the eldest, now regnant 
in France; then Alianora, the second and 
most beautiful of these daughters, whom 
troubadours hymned as La Belle. She 
was married a long while ago, ma- 
dame, to the King of England, Lord 
Henry, third of that name to reign in 
these islands.” . 

Dame Alianora’s eyes were narrowing. 
“There is something in your voice,” she 
said, “ that I recall.” 

He answered: “ Madame and Queen, 
that is very likely, for it is a voice that 
sang a deal in Provence when both of us 
were younger. I concede with the Roman 
that I have somewhat deteriorated since 
the reign of good Cynara. Yet have you 
quite forgotten the Englishman who 
made so many songs of you? They called 
him Osmund Heleigh.” 

“Tle made the Sestina of Spring that 
my father envied,” the Queen said; and 
then, with a new eagerness: “ Messire, 
ean it be that you are Osmund Heleigh ?” 
He shrugged assent. She looked at him 
for a long time, rather sadly, and after- 
ward demanded if he were King’s man or 
of the baron’s party. The nervous hands 
were raised in deprecation. 

“T have no politics,” he began, and 
altered it, gallantly enough, to, “TI am the 
Queen’s man, madame.” 

“Then aid me, Osmund,” she said; and 
he answered with a gravity that singular- 
ly became him: 

“You have reason to understand that 
to my fullest power I will aid you.” 

“You know that at Lewes these swine 
overcame us.” He nodded assent. “ And 
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now they hold the King my husband 
captive at Kenilworth. I am content that 
he remain there, for he is of all the King’s 
enemies the most dangerous. But, at 
Wallingford, Leicester has imprisoned my 
son, Prince Edward. The Prince must 
be freed, my Osmund. Warren de Ba- 
singbourne commands what is left of the 
royal army, now entrenched at Bristol, 
and it is he who must liberate him. Get 
me to Bristol, then. Afterward we will 
take Wallingford.” The Queen issued 
these orders in cheery, practical fashion, 
and did not admit opposition into the 
account, for she was a capable woman. 

“But you, madame?’ he stammered. 
“You came alone?” 

“T come from France, where I have 
been entreating—and vainly entreating— 
succor from that other monkish king, 
the pious Lewis of that realm. Eh, what 
is God about when He enthrones these 
cowards, Osmund? Were I a king, were 
I even a man, I would drive these smug 
English out of their foggy isle in three 
days’ space! I would leave alive not one 
of these curs that dare yelp at me! I 
would—” She paused, the sudden anger 
veering into amusement. “See how I 
enrage myself when I think of what your 
people have made me suffer,” the Queen 
said, and shrugged her shoulders. “In 
effect, I skulked back to this detestable 
island in disguise, accompanied by Avenel 
de Giars and Hubert Fitz-Herveis. To- 
night some half-dozen fellows—robbers, 
thorough knaves, like all you English,— 
suddenly attacked us on the common 
yonder and slew the men of our party. 
While they were cutting de Giars’s throat 
I slipped away in the dark and tumbled 
through many ditches till I spied your 
light. There you have my story. Now 
get me an escort to Bristol.” 

It was a long while before Messire 
Heleigh spoke. Then, “ These men,” he 
said—* this de Giars and this Fitz-Her- 
veis—they gave their lives for yours, as 
I understand it,—pro caris amicis. And 
yet you do not grieve for them.” 

“T shall regret de Giars,” the Queen 
said, “for he made excellent songs. But 
Fitz-Herveis’—foh! the man had a face 
like a horse.” Then again her mood 
changed. “ Many men have died for me, 
my friend. At first I wept for them, but 
now I am dry of tears.” 
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He shook his head. “Cato very wise] 
says, ‘If thou hast need of help, ask it ; 
thy friends.’ But the sweet friend tha: 
I remember was a clean-eyed girl, joyous 
and exceedingly beautiful. Now you a, 
pear to me one of those ladies of remoter 
times—Faustina, or Jael, or Artemis, th 
king’s wife of Tauris,—they that sley 
men, laughing. I am somewhat afraid . 
you, madame.” 

She was angry at first; then her fa 
softened. “You English!” she said, on! 
half mirthful. “Eh, my God! you rn 
member me when I was happy. Now you 
behold me in my misery. Yet even now 
T am your Queen, messire, and it is not 
yours to pass judgment upon me.” 

“TI do not judge you,” he hastily re 
turned. “ Rather I ery with him of old. 
Ommia incerta ratione! and I ery with 
Salomon that he who meddles with th 
strife of another man is like to him that 
takes a hound by the ears. Yet listen, 
madame and Queen. I cannot afford you 
an escort to Bristol. This house, of 
which I am in temporary charge, is 
Longaville, my brother’s manor. And 
Lord Brudenel, as you doubtless know, is 
of the baron’s party and—scant cause for 
grief—with Leicester at this moment. | 
can trust none of his people, for I believ: 
them to be of much the same opinion as 
those Londoners who not long ago stoned 
you and would have sunk your barge 
Thames River. Oh, let us not blink th 
fact that you are not overbeloved in Eng 
land. So an escort is out of the question 
Yet I, madame, if you so elect, will sce 
you safe to Bristol.” 

“You? singly?” the Queen demanded. 

“My plan is this: Singing folk alone 
go whither they will. We will go as 
jongleurs, then. I can yet manage a song 
to the viol, I dare affirm. And you must 
pass as my wife.” 

He said this with a very curious sim- 
plicity. The plan seemed unreasonable, 
and at first Dame Alianora waved it aside. 
Out of the question! But reflection sug- 
gested nothing better; it was impossible 
to remain at Longaville, and the man 
spoke sober truth when he said that any 
escort save himself was unprecurable 
Besides, the lunar madness of the scheme 
was its strength; that the Queen should 
venture to cross half England unprotect- 
ed—and Messire Heleigh on the face of 
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him was a pasteboard buckler—was an 
event that Leicester would neither an- 
ticipate nor on report credit. There you 
were! these English had no imagination. 
The Queen snapped her fingers and said: 
“ Very willingly will I be your wife, my 
Osmund. But how do I know that I 

an trust you? Leicester would give a 
deal for me—any price in reason for the 
Sorceress of Provence. And you are not 
wealthy, I suspect.” 

“You may trust me, mon bel esper” 

his eyes here were those of a beaten 

ild,—“ since my memory is better than 
yours.” Messire Osmund Heleigh gath- 
ered his papers into a neat pile. “ The 
mine. To-night I keep guard 
in the corridor, madame. We will start 
at dawn.” 

When he had gone, 
laughed contentedly. 
my fairest hope! The man called me 
that in his verses—thirty years ago! 
Yes, I may trust you, my poor Osmund.” 

So they set out at cockcrow. He had 
procured a viol and a long falchion for 
himself, and had somewhere got suitable 
clothes for the Queen; and in their 


room is 


Dame 
“ Mon 


Alianora 
be l esper! 


aging but decent garb the two approached 


near enough to the similitude of what 
they desired to be esteemed. In the 
courtyard a knot of servants gaped, 
nudged one another, but openly said 
nothing. Messire Heleigh, as they in- 
terpreted it, was brazening out an affair 
of gallantry before the countryside; and 
they appeared to consider his casual ob- 
servation that they would find a couple 
of dead men on the common exceeding- 
ly diverting. 

When the Queen asked him that morn- 
ing, “And what will you sing, my Os- 
mund? Shall we begin with the Sestina 
of Spring?” Osmund Heleigh grunted. 

“T have forgotten that rubbish long 
ago. Omnis amans, amens, saith the 
satirist of Rome town, and with some 
show of reason.” 

Followed silence. 

One sees them thus trudging the brown, 
naked plains under a sky of steel. In a 
pageant the woman, full-veined and 
comely, her russet gown girded up like 
a harvester’s, might not inaptly have pre- 
figured October; and for less comfortabie 
November you could nowhere have found 
a symbol more precise than her lank 
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companion, humorously peevish under 
his white thatch of hair, and so con- 
stantly fretted by the sword tapping at 
his ankles. 

They made Hurlburt prosperously and 
found it vacant, for the news of Fal- 
mouth’s advance had driven the villagers 
hillward. There was in this place a child, 
a naked boy of some two years, lying on 
a door-step, overlooked in their gross ter- 
ror. As the Queen with a sob lifted it 
the child died. 

“Starved!” said Osmund Heleigh,— 
“and within a stone’s throw of my 
snug home!” 

The Queen laid down the tiny corpse, 
and stooping, lightly caressed its sparse 
flaxen hair. She answered nothing, 
though her lips moved. 

Past Vachel, scene of a recent skirmish, 
with many dead in the gutters, they were 
overtaken by Falmouth himself, and 
stood at the roadside to afford his troop 
passage. The Marquis, as he went by, 
flung the Queen a coin, with a jest suf- 
ficiently high-flavored. She knew the 
man her inveterate enemy, knew that on 
recognition he would have killed her as 
he would a wolf; she smiled at him and 
dropped a courtesy. 

“That is very remarkable,” Messire 
Heleigh observed. “I was _ hideously 
afraid, and am yet shaking. But you, 
madame, laughed.” 

The Queen replied: “I laughed because 
I know that some day I shall have that 
man’s head. It will be very sweet to 
see it roll in the dust, my Osmund.” 

Messire Heleigh somewhat dryly ob- 
served that tastes differed. 

At Jessop Minor a more threatening 
adventure befell. Seeking food at the 
Cat and Hautbois in that village, they 
blundered upon the same troop at dinner 
in the square about the inn. Falmouth 
and his lieutenants were somewhere with- 
in the house. The men greeted them with 
a shout, and one of them—a swarthy 
rascal with his head tied in a napkin— 
demanded that the jongleurs grace their 
meal with a song. 

At first Osmund put him off with a tale 
of a broken viol. 

But, “Haro!” the fellow blustered; 
“by blood and by nails! you will sing 
more sweetly with a broken viol than 
with a broken head. I would have you 
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understand, you hedge-thief, that we gen- 
tlemen of the sword are not partial to 
wordy argument.” Messire Heleigh flut- 
tered inefficient hands as the men-at- 
arms gathered about them, scenting some 
genial piece of cruelty. “Oh, you rab- 
bit!” the trooper jeered, and caught him 
by the throat, shaking him. In the act 
he tore open Messire Heleigh’s tunic, 
disclosing a thin chain about his neck 
and a small locket, which he wrested 
from its fastening. “ Ahoi!” he con- 
tinued. “Ahoi! my comrades, what 
species of minstrel is this, who goes about 
England all hung with gold like a Ca- 
thedral Virgin? He and his sweetheart ” 
—the actual word was grosser—* will be 
none the worse for an interview with 
the Marquis.” 

The situation was awkward, for Lord 
Falmouth was familiar with the Queen, 
and to be brought specifically to his at- 
tention meant death for the two of them. 
Hastily Osmund Heleigh said: 

“ Messire, the locket contains the por- 
trait of a lady whom in youth I loved 
very greatly. Save to me, it is valueless. 
[ pray you, do not rob me of it.” 

But the trooper shook his head with 
drunken solemnity. “I do not like the 
looks of this. Yet I will sell it to you, 
as the saying is, for a song.” 

“Tt shall be the king of songs,” said 
Osmund,—“ the song that Arnaut Daniel 
first made. I will sing for you a Ses- 
tina, messieurs,—a Sestina in salutation 
of Spring.” 

The men disposed themselves about the 
grass, and presently he sang. 

Sang Messire Heleigh: 


“ Awaken! for the servitors of Spring 
Marshal his triumph! ah, make haste 
to see 
With what tempestuous pageantry they 
bring 
Mirth back to earth! hasten, for this 
is he 
That cast out Winter and the woes that 
cling 
To Winter’s garments, and bade April 
be! 


“ And now that Spring is master, let us be 
Content and laugh—as anciently in 
Spring 
The battle-wearied Tristran laughed, when 
he 
Was come again to Tintagel—to bring 
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Glad news of Arthur’s victory and se: 
Ysoude, with parted lips, that wave; 
and cling. 


“Anon in Brittany must Tristran cling 
To this or that sad memory, and be 
Alone, as she at Tintagel;—in Spring 
Love soweth thus what lovers reap, | 
he 
Is blind, and scatters baleful seed 1 
bring 
Such fruitage as*blind Love lacks « 
to see.” 


He paused here for an appreciable i: 
terval, staring at the Queen. You s 
his flabby throat aquiver, his eyes me! 
ing, saw his cheeks kindle and youth ec! 
back into the lean man like water over 
a crumbling dam. His voice was now 
big and desirous. 

Sang Messire Heleigh: 


“Love sows, and lovers reap; and ye will 
see 
The loved eyes lighten, feel the loved 
lips cling, 
Never again when in the grave ye be 
Ineurious of your happiness in Spring. 
And yet no grace of Love there, whither 
he 
That bartered life for love no love may 
bring. 


“Here Death 

bring 

Alcestis hence, nor here may Roland see 

The eyes of Aude, nor here the wakening 

Spring 

Vex any man with memory, for there be 

No memories that cling as cerements cling, 

No love that baffles Death, more strong 
than he. 


is;—and no Heracles may 


“Us hath he noted, and for us hath he 
An hour appointed, and that hour will 
bring 
Oblivion.—Then, laugh! 
see 
The tyrant mocked, what time our bosoms 
cling, 
What time our lips are red, what time 
we be 
Exultant in our little hour of Spring! 


Laugh, love, and 


“Thus in the Spring we mock at Death, 
though he 
Will*see ovr children perish and will 
bring 
Asunder all that cling while love may be.” 


He put the viol aside and sat quite 


silent. The soldiery judged, and with 
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rdial frankness stated, that the diffi- 
culty of his rhyming scheme did not 
atone for his lack of indecency, but 

hen the Queen of England went among 
them with Messire Heleigh’s hat she 
found them liberal. Even the fellow with 
the broken head admitted that a bargain 
was proverbially a bargain, and returned 
the locket with the addition of a coin. 
So for the present these two went safe, 
ind quitted the Cat and Hautbois both 
fed and unmolested. 

“My Osmund,” Dame Alianora said 
presently, “ your memory is better than 
[ had thought.” 

“T remembered a boy and a girl,” he 
returned. “And I grieved that they 
were dead.” 

Afterward they plodded on toward Bo- 
water, and that night rested in Chantrell 
Wood. They had the good fortune there 
o encounter dry and windless weather 
ind a sufficiency of brushwood, with 
which Osmund constructed an agreeable 
fre. In its glow these two sat, eating 
pread and cheese. 


But talk languished at the outset. The 


Queen had complained of an ague, and 
Messire Heleigh was sedately suggesting 


spiders hung about the neck as 
an infallible corrective for this ailment, 
when Dame Alianora rose to her feet. 

“Eh, my God!” she said; “I am 
wearied of such ungracious aid! Not an 
nch of the way but you have been think- 
ing of your filthy books and longing to be 
back at them! No; I except the moments 
when you were frightened into forgetful- 
ness—first by Falmouth, then by the 
trooper. O Eternal Father! afraid of a 
single dirty soldier!” 

“Tndeed, I was very much afraid,” 
said Messire Heleigh, with perfect sim- 
plicity,—“ timidus perire, madame.” 

“You have not even the grace to be 
ashamed! Yet I am shamed, messire, 
that Osmund Heleigh should have be- 
come the book-muddled pedant you are. 
For I loved him—do you understand ?(— 
I loved young Osmund Heleigh.” 

He also had risen in the firelight, and 
now its sonvulsive shadows marred two 
dogged faces. “I think it best not to 
recall that boy and girl who are so long 
dead. And frankly, madame and Queen, 
the merit of the business I have in hand 
is questionable. It is you who have set 
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all England by the ears, and I am guiding 
you toward opportunities for further mis- 
chief. I must serve you. Understand, 
madame, that ancient folly in Provence 
yonder has nothing to do with the affair. 
Remember that I cry nihil ad Andro- 
machen! I must serve you because you 
are a woman and helpless; yet I cannot 
forget that he who spares the wolf is 
the sheep’s murderer. It would be better 
for all England if you were dead. Hey, 
your gorgeous follies, madame! Silver 
peacocks set with sapphires! Oloth of 
fine gold—” 

“Would you have me go unclothed ?”’ 
Dame Alianora demanded, pettishly. 

“ Not so,” Osmund retorted; “again I 
say to you with Tertullian, ‘ Let women 
paint their eyes with the tints of chas- 
tity, insert into their ears the Word of 
God, tie the yoke of Christ about their 
necks, and adorn their whole person with 
the silk of sanctity and the damask of 
devotion.’ And I say to you—” 

3ut Dame Alianora was yawning quite 
frankly. “You will say to me that I 
brought foreigners into England, that I 
misguided the King, that I stirred up 
strife between the King and his barons 
Eh, my God! I am sufficiently familiar 
with the harangue. Yet listen, my Os- 
mund: They sold me like a bullock to a 
man I had never seen. I found him a 
man of wax and I remoulded him. They 
gave me England as a toy; I played with 
it. I was the Queen, the source of honor, 
the source of wealth,—the trough, in ef- 
fect, about which swine gathered. Never 
in all my English life, Osmund, has 
man or woman loved me; never in all 
my English life have I loved man or 
woman. Do you understand, my Os- 
mund?—the Queen has many flatterers, 
but no friends. Not a friend in the 
world, my Osmund! And so the Queen 
makes the best of it and amuses herself.” 

Somewhat he seemed to understand, for 
he answered without asperity: 

“ Mon bel esper, I do not find it any- 
where in Holy Writ that God requires it 
of us to amuse ourselves; but upon many 
occasions we have been commanded to 
live righteously. We are tempted in 
divers and insidious ways. And we cry 
with the psalmist, My strength is dried 
up like a potsherd. But God intends this, 
since until we have here demonstrated 
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our valor upon Satan, we are manifestly 
unworthy to be enregistered in His army. 
The great Captain must be served by 
proven soldiers. We may be tempted, but 
we may not yield. O daughter of the 
South! we may not yield!” he cried, with 
an unheralded, odd wildness. 

“Again you preach,” Dame Alianora 
said. “ That is a venerable truism.” 

“Ho, madame,” he returned, “is it 
on that account the less true ?” 

Pensively the Queen considered this. 
“You are a good man, my Osmund,” she 
said at last, with a fine irrelevance, 
“though you are very droll. Ohime! it 
is a great pity that I was born a princess! 
Had it been possible for me to be your 
wife, T should have been a better woman. 
I shall sleep now and dream of that good 
and stupid and contented woman I might 
have been.” So presently these two slept 
in Chantrell Wood. 

Followed four days of journeying. As 
Messer Dante had not yet surveyed Male- 
bolge, they lacked a parallel for that 
which they encountered; their traverse 
diseovered England razed, charred, and 
depopulate,—picked bones of an island, 
a vast and absolute ruin about which pas- 
sion-wasted men skulked like rats. They 
went without molestation; malice and 
death had journeyed on their road afore- 
time, as heralds, and had swept it clear. 

At every trace of these hideous pre- 
cessors Osmund Heleigh would say, “ By 
a day’s ride I might have prevented this.” 
Or, “ By a day’s ride I might have saved 
this woman.” Or, “ By two days’ riding 
I might have fed this child.” 

The Queen kept Spartan silence, but 
daily you saw the fine woman age. In 
their slow advance every inch of misery 
was thrust before her as for inspection; 
meticulously she observed and appraised 
her handiwork. 

Rastling the royal army had recently 
sacked. There remained of this village 
the skeletons of two houses, and for the 
rest a jumble of bricks, rafters half 
burned, many calcined fragments of 
humanity, and ashes. At Bastling, Mes- 
sire Heleigh turned to the Queen toil- 
ing behind. 

“Oh, madame!” he said, in a dry whis- 
per, “ this was the home of so many men!” 

“T burned it,” Dame Alianora replied. 
“That man we passed just now I killed. 





Those other men and women—I ki}}.| 
them all. And little children, my () 
mund! The hair like corn floss, b! 
dabbled !” 

“Oh, madame—!” he wailed, in 
extremity of his pity. 

For she stood with eyes shut, all 
The Queen demanded: “ Why have t! 
not slain me? Was there no man 
England to strangle the proud want: 
Are you all cowards here?” 

“ Not cowards!” he cried. “ Your m 
and Leicester’s ride about the world, a 
draw sword and slay and die for the ri 
as they see it. And you for the rig 
as ye see it. But I, madame! I! [, w 
sat snug at home spilling ink and tri) 
ming rose-bushes! God’s world, mada 
and I in it afraid to speak a word | 
Him! God’s world, and a curmudge 
in it grudging God the life He gave!” 
The man flung out his soft hands a 
snarled. “ We are tempted in divers an! 
insidious ways. But I, who rebuked you! 
behold now, with how gross a snare was 
I entrapped !” 

“T do not understand, my Osmund.” 

“T was afraid, madame,” he returne:! 
dully. “ Everywhere men fight and I am 
afraid to die.” 

So they stood silent in the ruins | 
Bastling. 

“Of a piece with our lives,” Dam: 
Alianora said at last. “All ruin, my 
Osmund.” 

But Messire Heleigh threw back his 
head and laughed, new color in his face. 
“Presently men will build here, my 
Queen. Presently, as in legend the 
Arabian bird, arises from these ashes a 
lordlier and more spacious town.” 

Then they went forward. The next 
day Fate loosed upon them Gui Camoys, 
lord of Bozon, Foliot, and Thwenge, who, 
riding alone through Poges Copse, found 
there a man and a woman over their 
limited supper. The woman had thrown 
back her hood, and Camoys drew rein 
to stare at her. 

“Ma belle,” said Camoys, in friendly 
condescension, “n’estez vous pas jon- 
gleurs?” 

Dame Alianora smiled up at him. 
“ Ouais, messire; mon mary faict les 
changcons—” Here she paused, with 
dilatory caution, for Carnoys had leapt 
from his horse, giving a great laugh. 


THE 


” 


imperial prize! 


peasant 


an 


“ A 


‘A prize ! ho, 
imoys shouted. 
th the Queen’s face, speaks 
french! And who, madame, is this? 
lave you by any chance brought pious 


woman 
who 


Have I bagged a 


oversea ¢ 


race of monarcks ¢ 


Lewis from 
Here was imminent danger, for Ca- 
iovs had known the Queen some fifteen 
ears. Messire Heleigh rose to his feet, 
his five days’ beard glinting like hoar 
rost as his mouth twitched. 
“7 am Osmund Heleigh, 
vounger brother to the Earl of Brudenel.” 
‘T have heard of you, I believe,—the 
who spoils parchment. This is 
Messire Osmund, 


messire, 


Te llow 
ddd company, however, 
for Brudenel’s brother.” 

‘A gentleman must 


As 


serve his Queen, 
messire. Cicero very justly ob- 
serves—” 

‘I am inclined to think that his polit- 
cal opinions are scarcely to our imme- 
diate purpose. This is a high matter, 
Messire Heleigh. To let the 


pass is of course out of the question; 


sorceress 


upon the other hand, I observe that you 
lack weapons of defence. Yet if you will 
have the kindness to assist me in unarm- 
ing, that will place our commerce upon 
more equal footing.” 

‘Tl am 


Osmund had gone very white. 


no swordsman, messire 

“Now this is not handsome of you,” 
Camoys began. “I warn you that people 
will speak harshly of us if we lose this 
opportunity of gaining honor. And be 
sides, the woman will be burned. Plain- 
ly, you owe it to all three of us to fight.” 

“_ but I refer my cause to God. I 
am quite at your service.” 

“No, my Osmund!” Dame Alianora 
then cried. “It means your death.” 

He spread out his hands. “That is 
God’s affair, madame.” 

“ Are you not afraid?” she breathed. 

“Of course I am afraid,” said Messire 
Heleigh, irritably. 

After that he unarmed Camoys, and 
presently they faced one another in their 
tunics. So for the first time in the 
journey Osmund’s long falchion saw day- 
light. He had thrown away his dagger, 
as Camoys had none. 

The combat was sufficiently curious. 
Camoys raised his left hand. “So help 
me God and His saints, I have upon me 
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witchcraft where- 
through the power and the word of God 
might be diminished or the devil’s power 
increased.” 

Osmund made similar oath. “ Judge 
Thou this woman’s cause!” he cried, like- 
wise, 


neither bone, stone, nor 


Then Gui Camoys cried, as a herald 
might have les aller, 
laissez les aller, laissez les aller, les bons 
combatants!” and warily they moved the 
one toward the other. 

On a sudden, Osmund attacked, des- 
perately apprehensive of his own coward- 
Camoys lightly eluded him and 
slashed his undefended thigh, drawing 
much blood. Osmund gasped. He flung 
away his sword, and in the instant catch- 
ing Camoys under the arms, threw him 
to the ground. Messire Heleigh fell with 
his opponent, who in stumbling had lost 
his sword, and thus the two struggled 
unarmed, Osmund But Camoys 
was the younger man, and Osmund’s 
strength was ebbing rapidly by reason 
of his wound. Now Camoys’s tethered 
horse, rearing with nervousness, tumbled 
his master’. flat-topped helmet into the 
road. Osmund caught it up and with 
it battered Camoys in the face, dealing 
severe blows. 

“ God!” 
blood. 

“Do my quarrel 
just?” said Osmund, between horrid sobs. 

“ What have I[?” Gui 
Camoys, very sensibly. 

Se Osmund rose, blind with tears and 
shivering. The Queen bound up their 
wounds as best she might, but Camoys 
was much dissatisfied. 

“For reason of His own, madame,” 
he observed, “ and doubtless for sufficient 
ones, God has singularly favored your 
cause. I am neither a fool nor a pagan to 
question His decision, and you two may 
go your way unhampered. But I have 
had my head broken with my own helmet, 
and this I consider to be a proceeding 
very little conducive toward enhancing 
my reputation. Of your courtesy, mes- 
sire, I must entreat another meeting.” 

Osmund shrank as from a blow. Then 
with a short laugh he conceded that this 
was Camoys’s right, and they fixed upon 
the following Saturday, with Poges 
Copse as the rendezvous. 


done, “ Laissez 


ice. 


atop. 


Camoys cried, his face all 


you acknowledge 


choice said 
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“T would prefer that the combat be 
a outrance,’ Gui Camoys said, “in 
consideration of the fact that it was my 
own helmet. You must be aware, Messire 
Osmund, that such an affront is prac- 
tically without parallel.” 

This, too, was agreed upon, and they 
bade one another farewell. 

Then, after asking if they needed any 
money, which was courteously declined, 
Gui Camoys rode away, and sang as he 
went. Osmund Heleigh remained 
tionless. He raised quivering hands to 
the sky. 


mo- 


“Thou hast judged!” he cried. “ Thou 
hast judged, O Eternal Father! Now 


pardon! Pardon us twain! Pardon for 
unjust stewards of Thy gifts! Thou hast 
loaned this woman dominion over Eng- 
land, all instruments to aid Thy cause, 
and this trust she has abused. Thou hast 
loaned me life and manhood, agility and 
wit and strength, all instruments to aid 
Thy cause. Talents in a napkin, O God! 
Repentant we cry to Thee. Pardon for 
unjust stewards! Pardon for the ungirt 
loin, for the service shirked, for all good 
undone! Pardon and 
Eternal Father!” 

Thus he prayed, while Gui Camoys 
sang, riding deeper into the tattered, yel- 
lowing forest. By an odd chance Camoys 
had lighted on that song made by Thibaut 
of Champagne, beginning, 


grace, O 


deeds 


Signor, saciez, ki or ne s’en ira, 


and this he sang with a lilt gayer than 
the matter of it countenanced. Faintly 
there now came to them the sound of his 
singing, and they found it, in the cireum- 
stances, ominously adapt: 


“ Et vos, rar qui je n’oi onques aie, 
Descendez tuit en infer le parfont.” 


Dame Alianora shivered. “No, no!” 
she cried. “Is He less pitiful than we?’ 

They slept that night in Ousely 
meadow, and the next afternoon came 
safely to Bristol. You may learn else- 
where with what rejoicing the royal army 
welcomed the Queen’s arrival, how cour- 
age quickened at sight of the generous 
virago. In the ebullition Messire He- 
leigh was submerged, and Dame Alianora 
saw nothing more of him that day. Fri- 
day there were counsels, requisitions, 
orders signed, a letter despatched to Pope 
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Urban, chief of all a letter (this in th, 
Queen’s hand throughout) privily con 
veyed to the Lady Maud de Mortemer, 
much sowing of a seed, in fine, tha 
eventually flowened victory. There was, 
however, no sign of Osmund Heleigh 
though by Dame Alianora’s order hy 
was sought. 

On Saturday at seven in the morning 
he came to her lodging in complete armor. 
From the open helmet his wrinkled face. 
showing like a wizened nut in a shell. 
smiled upon her questionings. 

“T go to fight Gui Camoys, madam« 
and Queen.” 

Dame Alianora wrung 
“You go to your death.” 

He answered: “That is very likely. 
Therefore I am come to bid you fare- 
well.” 

The Queen stared at him for a while; 
on a sudden she broke into a curious fit 
of deep but tearless sobbing. 

“Mon bel esper,’ said Osmund He- 
leigh, very gently, “what is there in all 
this worthy of your sorrow? The man 
will kill me; granted, for he is my junior 
by some fifteen years, and in addition a 
skilled swordsman. I fail to see that this 
is lamentable. Back to Longaville I can- 
not go after recent happenings; there a 
rope’s end awaits me. Here I must 
in any event shortly take to the sword, 
since a beleaguered army has very little 
need of ink-pots; and shortly I must be 
slain in some skirmish, dug under the 
ribs perhaps by a greasy fellow I have 
never seen. I prefer a clean death at 
a gentleman’s hands.” 

“Tt is I who bring about your death!” 
she wailed. “ You gave me gallant serv- 
ice, and T have requited you with death!” 

“Indeed, the debt is on the other side. 
The trivial services I rendered you were 
such as any gentleman must render a 
woman in distress. Naught else have I 
afforded you, madame, save very anciently 
a Sestina. Ho, a Sestina! And in re- 
turn you have given me a Sestina of 
fairer make—a Sestina of days, six days 
of life.” His eyes were fervent now. 

She kissed hiw. on either cheek. 
“ Farewell, my champion !” 

“ Ay, your champion. In the twilight 
of life old Osmund Heleigh rides forth 
to defend the quarrel of Alianora of 
Provence. Reign wisely, my Queen, that 


her hands. 


SONG 


say I was slain 


not 


not 
Do 


eafter men may 


an evil cause. shame 
den venture.” 

‘| will not shame you,” the Queen 
udly said; and then with a change of 


ce: “O my Osmund! 


my 


my Osmund!” 
He caught her by each wrist. “ Hush!” 
bade her, roughly; and stood crushing 
th her hands to his lips, with fierce 
“Wife of my King! wife of my 
ng!” he babbled; and then flung her 
lift of 
Praise 


ring 


m him, erving with a great 
eech: “I have not failed you! 
God, I have not failed you!” 
From her him ride 
a rich flush of glitter and color. 
new armor with a smart emblazoned 
ireoat the lean pedant sat conspicuous- 
erect, though by this the fear of death 
had gripped him to the marrow; and as 
went he sang defiantly, taunting the 
weakness of his flesh. 
Sang Osmund Heleigh: 


window she saw 


way, 


‘Love sows, and lovers will 


reap; and ve 
see 
The loved eyes lighten, feel the loved 
lips cling 
Never again when in the grave ye be 
ineurious of your happiness in Spring, 
And yet no grace of Love there, whither 
he 
That bartered life for love no love may 
bring.” 


So he rode away and thus out of our 
But in the evening Gui Camoys 
came into Bristol under a flag of truce, 
and behind him a litter wherein 
Osmund Heleigh’s body. 


history. 


lay 
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“For the man was a brave one,” Ca 
moys said to the Queen, “and in the 
matter of the reparation he 
acted ve ry handsomely. 


owed me 
It is fitting that 
he should have honorable interment.” 

“That he shall not lack,” the Queen 
said, and gently unclasped from Osmund’s 
neck the thin gold chain, now locketless. 
“ There was a portrait here,” she said, 
“the portrait of a woman that he loved 
in his youth, Messire Camoys. And all 
his life it lay above his heart.” 

Camoys answered stiffly: “I imagine 
that to have been the object which Mes- 
sire Heleigh flung into the river shortly 
before we began our combat. I do not 
rob the dead, madame.” 

“That was very like him,” the Queen 
said. “ Messire think that 
this day is a festival in heaven.” 


Camoys, I 


Afterward she set to work on requisi- 
tions in the King’s name. But Osmund 
Heleigh she had interred at Ambresbury, 
commanding it to be written on his tomb 
that he died in the Queen’s cause. 

How the same cause prospered (Nicolas 
concludes), how presently Dame Alianora 
reigned again in England and with what 
wisdom, and how in the end this great 
Queen died a nun at Ambresbury and all 
England wept therefor,—this you may 
learn elsewhere. I have chosen to record 
six days of a long and eventful life; and 
(as Messire Heleigh might have done) 
I say modestly with him of old, Majores 
Nevertheless I 
that many a forest was once a pocket- 
ful of acorns. 


majora sonent. assert 


Song for Music 


BY ROSE 


CARY 


NOBLE: 


OVE is the wind: my heart is the fallen leaf; 


Leve is the measure: 


mine are the failing feet; 


Yet must I dance in time with its throbbing beat, 
Yet am I blown about in the woods of Grief. 


Mad though the dance, unstirred and serene you move, 
Wild though the wind, you flower secure and sweet 


Love is the music: mine are the failing feet, 
am the whirling leaf, for the wind is Love. 




















THe WONDERFUL DiIARITE VASE 


The 


BY 


The 


HE great circle of mounds on the 
t Black Warrior River, some fifteen 

miles, by the ecrow’s aerial trail, 
below Tuscaloosa, Alabama, must have 
impressed the first settlers in its vicinage 
with a due sense of its hoary antiquity, 
since they called it Carthage. All the 
way down to its junction with the Tom- 
bigbee, the Black Warrior wriggles—to 
say winds would do secant justice to its 
serpentine sinuosity—through corn and 
cotton land, past other mounds and 
groups of artificial eminences, but such 
localities are dignified by names no more 
reminiscent of the past than Gray’s 
Landing and Jones’ Ferry. Carthage as 
an appellation was too suggestive of 
broken columns, crumbling inscriptions, 


OF THE CRESTED 


Woopb-Duck 


Treasures of Prehistoric 


Moundville 
H. NEWELL 


Academy 


WARDLE 


of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 


and Punic coins to sit well upon an 
ancient American city of the copper age; 
hence the present town to which the 
prehistoric gives a name is now known 
as Moundville. 

The pre-Columbian mound settlement 
stood upon a broad plain, elevated above 
the reach of the Black Warrior’s most 
towering vernal onslaught. Three deep 
gullies have worked their way back from 
the high river-bluff on the north, and 
now thrust themselves between some of 
the principal eminences; but the rains 
which caused these washouts were more 
recent than any prayed for by priest 
and people of this prehistoric culture 
centre. Of the score of mounds in the 
group, the smaller are so placed as to 





VARIOUS VIEWS OF 


THE AMETHYST HEAD 


Buried with the Great Chief of Mound C 


resent an elongated circle, with a short 
west diameter of 
thousand feet, while the four great 
structures form a triangle in the north, 
with its apex resting on the centre of 
the circumscribed plain and its lateral 
elevations in the line of the oval. Abut- 
the edge of the middle 
in the triangle’s northern base, 


ist and about two 


ting on outer 
mound 
ind connecting with it by a graded way, 
is a low broad platform of tamped earth. 
Within the circle and without, the land 
is one vast cemetery. 

From time to time stone effigy pipes 


ind ineised pottery have been turned up 


by the plough, but no systematic in- 


vestigation of the site was ever under- 


taken previous to the spring of 1905, 
when Mr. Clarence B. Moore began his 
excavations on behalf of the Academy 
of Natural of Philadelphia. 
For more than a decade the attention 
of this eminent archeologist has centred 
in the mounds of our southern coast. 
In his steam-yacht, bearing every neces- 
sary appliance, including an _ efficient 
foree of experienced diggers, he has ex- 
plored every navigable stream and inlet 
from the Carolinas round to Alabama. 
The ancient city near Moundville lay 
mostly on the land of Mr. Hardy Clem- 
ents, of Tusealoosa, who generously 
placed his property at the Academy’s 
service. The surveying and plotting of 
the accom- 
plished, the work of ex- 


Sciences 


area once 








cavating was very rapid- 
ly pushed forward. Trial 
holes, sunk through the 
mounds down to the un- 
disturbed of the 
plain beneath them, were, 
under signs of promise, 
enlarged to fulfilment. 
At other times broad 
trenches eut 
through, and again, in 
the case of some of the 
smaller mounds, the 
whole bulk was thorough- 
ly dug over. The cling- 
ing clay soil rendered the 
use of sieves impossible, 
and many small objects 
were probably passed un- 
noticed, despite the fre- 
quent and cautious ply- 
bios ing of the hand-trowel. 


soil 


were 








ANNULAR GORGET OF THE GREAT CHIEF OF 


’ Here, as elsewhere, the 
Mound C enforcement of Mr. 
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HARPER’S 


done without his actual presence assured 


an accurate record of each find and its 


relation to the other objects in the grave. 
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Moore’s rule that no digging shall be 








GORGET WORN BY THE GREAT CHIEF OF 
MounD C 


For burials were the most productive of 
results, the ancient custom of carrying 
all one’s personal wealth to the shadow- 
land leaving little to the residential sites 
save the lost, the broken, and the dis- 
carded, amid the ashes of long-dead fires. 

Usually, even in ancient mounds, there 
are recent superficial burials, where the 
erumbling and corroded iron axe-head 
or the fragment of mirror, long reft of 
mereury, attests the coming of the Eu- 
ropean. But here, at Moundville, not 
so much as a single glass bead, not a 
bit of brass, was present, to indicate that 
the white trader and his wares had ever 
been. The settlement was plainly pre- 
Columbian from foundation to final de- 
cay, and no modern Indians have since 
oeeupied the site. By how many tens 
or hundreds of years it antedated the 
eventful fifteenth century no one may 
say. Many of the burials were of such 
ancient date that only a black line in the 
soil, or a portion of a pelvis (preserved 
by contact with a copper artefact), re- 
mained to record that here lay a brave 
and here a maiden. Yet that brave once 
hunted the wood-bison in the Alabama 
forests and skinned his quarry with the 
stone knife now lying where his hand 






should be; and that maiden once }y 
the vessel now standing by her vanis} 
feet down to the river and filled it 
the brink, smiling back at her reflect; 
in the stream. And when with her by 
den she had ascended the steep bluff, + 
plain lay green and smiling in the ea: 
morning light, bounded by the wi 
circle of wattled dwellings, each segn: 
lifting the home of its clan head, 
minor chief, upon a domiciliary mow 
above the common level of his followin; 
As she penetrated within the tribal ci 
cle, skirting the eminence with that gri) 
house which sheltered the bones of t! 
recent dead, before her on the broad 
central mound the high priest stood, and 
turning from point to point sacrificed 
the sacred tobacco to the four world 
quarters, and offered up a silent prayer 
to the fleet-footed warrior with th 
shining arrows and the glowing copper 
shield just appearing above the eastern 
horizon. Slowly and with frequent 
pauses the crier made his sunwise circuit 
of the settlement—Hark ye! hark ye 
people! and the announcement of the 
business of the day: perhaps the harvest- 
ing of the maize crop, the enlargement 
of a mound, or the ceremonial chungke 
game on the broad, tamped platform 
in the north—the game which was at 
once a prayer by symbol to Those Above 
and an earnest effort to transfer the 
orenda or mystical power of the people 
to the weakened winter sun, that it might 
roll across the sky as the polished stone 
discoidal whirled over the hardened 
chungke-field. Perchance the day’s event 
was nothing less than the installation 
of the great chief who will go down in 
history as “ Burial No. 37,” Mound C. 
An irregular pentagon, raised not more 
than fifteen feet and a half, there was 
little to indicate that Mound C would 
prove the most productive of results and 
the resting-place of a powerful and 
wealthy chief, when Mound B, with its 
steep faces and imposing height of fifty- 
seven feet, had yielded not a single arte- 
fact. The structure of the smaller emi- 
nence gave evidence of two periods in 
its history. Originally it had been built 
nine feet above the level of the plain 
and used for residential purposes. At 
this time or somewhat later graves had 
been sunk, and they who dwelt above laid 


THE TREASURES OF 
hemselves down to rest a while before 
heir long and final journey. Then the 
irface was raised at least six and a half 
eet higher, when it served again as a 
lomiciliary mound and again as a place 
f interment. 

It was during this second stage that 
‘Burial No. 37” took place—yet so long 
vo was it that of the great chief there 
emained only a black line in the soil 
ind a lay 
iwainst his copper regalia. Of the pouch 
ind moceasins of skin, perhaps beauti- 


few fragments of bone that 


fully embroidered with gayly dyed por- 
cupine quills, of the cotton fabrie and 
the elaborate featherwork of his costume, 
not a trace is left, yet there is enough 
if green and fragile ornament to give 
some idea of the splendor of his ap 
pearance when all this copperwork flashed 
red-gold in the southern sun. At the 
back of his head he wore a long and 
slender strip of copper, thrust in th 
hair like the honors-feather of a modern 
chief. At the left a curious hook-shaped 
hair-ornament of copper was secured by 
Around his neck 
hung a double string of pierced pearls 


a pin of bison-horn. 


from which depended three gorgets of 
sheet copper. The 
in form, to have 
speak, an exquisite pendant 
amethyst. 


uppermost, circular 


framed, so to 
of 
This unique gem of aborigi- 
nal art is a human head, to make which 
required loving and skilful labor—sawing 
with a string and wet sand, and drilling 
with a reed and pounded quartz. Below 
the annular gorget lay a second disk, the 
of which 
ight-pointed star. 


seems 


carved 


centre was occupied by an 
his chest 
iad hung a pendant of peculiar form, 
rounded above, pointed below, showing, 
by in the sheet copper, the 
swastika and the triangle. Wrists and 


ankles had been encircled by strings of 


Lower on 


e 
1 
I 


excisions 


round wooden beads, each covered with 
the precious copper. Across the knees 
lay the long and slender head of the 
ceremonial battle-axe once borne by the 
great chief of Mound C. Near by was 
found a lump of mineral pitch, most 
probably paint for some great ceremony 
of the land cf shades. 

Undoubtedly all this paraphernalia had 
a clear and well-defined meaning, ap- 
parent to every tribesman, and a subtler 
symbolism in the esoteric thought cir- 
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culating in secret society and sacerdotal 
cult. Mr. Moore, most careful and cau- 
tious archeologist that he is, prefers to 
keep to the firm ground of actual observa- 














PENDANT 
CHIEF OF 


SHEET-COPPER 
GREAT 


BURIED WITH 
MouND C 


THE 


tion, leaving to the future investigator 
the more uncertain and often treacherous 
by-paths of hypothesis and analogy. But 
here it is permitted to venture an ex- 
planation of the probable purport of this 
insignia, which occurred more than once 
Moundville. There is 
a suggestive water-bottle of the ordinary 
Moundville black 
incised decoration the winged or haloed 
sun. Of the sun’s four divergent rays, 
the terminated by an 


in the graves of 


ware, bearing as its 


lower is arrow- 
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point, and the upper expands into a 
notched arrow-shaft. Thus the sun, in 
Amerindian mysticism, becomes the shield 
and the solar ray the swift arrow of 
the sun-bearer. With tribes whose his- 
toric habitat lay immediately to the 
west of the Moundville region the para- 
mount chieftain was regarded as the 
earthly representative of the sun, and 
some such concept may have ruled this 
prehistoric people also, for the solar 
shield and arrow seem to have formed 
an important part of the insignia of 
the great chief of Mound C. 

A different manifestation of the same 
thought appears in the regalia of the 
lesser chief of Mound H. He was of 
powerful physique, yet not  overtall, 
though the beautiful copper hair-orna- 
ment which he wore must have added 
to his apparent height. This superb 
adornment was mounted upon a slender 
bone pin. The socket for the pin had 
been fixed by riveting, and a second addi- 
tional piece was attached above by the 
same method to form the upper portion 
of the design. The main expansion bore, 
in repoussé work, a human head which 
seems to wear a copper head-dress rising 
crestlike above the sagittal line. Upon 
the graceful pin lay a little copper disk— 
a five-pointed star enclosed in a circle— 
at one time pendent from 
the forward portion of the 





gards these pendants as birds’ heads, d: 
spite the transverse position of the ey 
If he be right in his conjecture, there i 
nothing to oppose the assumption that 
was also a ceremonial arrow-head, an 
perhaps the solar ray. So intricate an 
involute are the red man’s concepts o 
the external world that in all probabilit: 
the arrow with its piercing beak, its 
lateral feathering, its forked (notched 
tail, and its swift flight, for him partoo! 
of the nature of the bird. 

This second wearer of the shield-and 
arrow, sun-and-ray emblem wore at each 
knee numerous spool-shaped beads of 
shell and the large globular shell beads 
at the ankle. A ceremonial tomahawk 
blade of copper lay ready to his hand, 
and at his feet was the circular stone 
palette with the war-paint still upon it. 

Stone disks of varying sizes have fre 
quently been found in the South, and 
speculations as to their purpose were 
many, but it remained for Mr. Moor 
to finally settle the puzzling problem. 
A dozen scalloped disks and many ree- 
tangular slabs of well-ground, fine- 
grained stone were unearthed by him at 
Moundville, every one bearing traces of 
mineral paint upon one or both sides. 
From their surfaces and from the masses 
of pigment found in the graves it is 





hair. Disk-shaped ear- , 
plugs of wood, copper- 
coated, had fallen to right 
and left of the skull. A 
neckiace of small shell 
beads and other orna- 
ments of like material 
must have added to his 
gay appearance. Both 
wrists and the left fore- 
arm had worn ecirclets of 
great globular beads and 
smaller ones, spool-shaped 
—all cut from shell. Near 
the elbow of the right 
arm had once hung from 
a band thirteen copper 
pendants, arrow - head 
shaped, and each bearing 














a repoussé eye. 
Professor W. H. 

Holmes, Director of the 

Bureau of Ethnology, re- 





Copper GORGET WITH SWASTIKA, AND SHOWING 


STRINGS OF PEARLS 
(From Mound C) 











COPPER HAIR-ORNAMENT, BURIED 


ossible to learn something of the colors 
hich, laid on with bear’s oil, gave in- 
lividuality of to 
sacred dance and tribal ceremony. 
Black mineral pitch, red oxide of iron, 
creen earth, and galena were found with 


personal decoratior 


burials, but the palettes yielded only red, 
white, and cream; one in particular bore 
white, cream, and pink pigment on its 
face and red upon the But 
most striking of all must have been the 
brilliant silver paint the 


valena. The brave who wore that decora 


reverse. 


made from 
Its beauty has now 
all departed, and only the white carbonate 
remains on the palettes to show where 


tion shone indeed. 


the glittering sulphide had been ground 
and 
Two 


mixed. 
particu- 


with THE CHieF OF MouND H 


settlement. Two wide-mouthed 
water-bottles display a curious composite 
One shows an antlered rattle- 
snake with darting forked tongue, up- 
lifted wing, and legs drawn close against 
the body. The other the same 
mythical monster in laid ver- 
tically upon the bowl of the now neckless 
bottle. The antlered head and the rat- 
tled tail, both pointing upward, occupy 


ancient 


creature. 


gives 


sections 


opposite sides of the vessel, while to right 
and left are the elaborately ornate wings. 
Surely this can be no other than the 
cloud he who the rat- 
tiling thunder and the forked or zigzag 
flash, though why, in common with the 
winged serpents of Peru, he boasts legs 
it were difficult 
to surmise. 


serpent, causes 





fine stone 
effigy pipes, un- 
doubtedly used 
the tribal 
ceremonies, were 


larly 


in 


among the num- 
ber of the treas- 
ure-trove—one a 
squatting hu- 
figure, the 
other a crouch- 
ed panther. 
the in- 
decoration 
the pottery 
it is possible to 
obtain some 
idea of the 
lief which un- 


man 


From 
cised 


on 


be 


be- 





This mythical 
being lived 
in the of 
many peoples, 


has 
k yre 


widely separated 
in land and lin- 
eage, but the 
Cherokee folk- 
tales of the won- 
derful Uktena 
present 
features 
culiar 
It is 
that they bor- 
rowed these from 
the Muskogee, 
whose _ territory 
included the 


some 
of pe- 
interest. 
suspected 








derlay the un- 
known ritual 
practised in the 
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CopPperR PENDANTS 


WITH REPOUSSE 
(From elbow of the Chief of Mound H) 


Black Warrior 
region at the 
time of the dis- 


EYE 
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covery. Whether 
the Uktena had its 
origin with these 
latter, or came to 
them by right of 
descent or courte- 
ous loan from the 
prehistoric Mound- 
ville people, is a 
hazardous question. 
Originally the 
Uktena, the “ keen- 
eyed,” was a man. 
Transformed into a 
huge, horned ser- 
pent, and sent on 
high to destroy the 
sun, beneath whose 
fierce rays the peo- 
ple were dying, 
forestalled in his 
mission by Rattle- 
snake, he became 
angry and _ venge- 
ful, the bitter en- 
emy of mankind. 











As time passed, he 
grew to be a terror 
to the land, and 
was solemnly ban- 
ished by the tribal council to live in 
Galunlati, the “ Above.” With the in- 
evitable fate of a cloud spirit, he was 
destroyed many times, only to reappear 
and meet his end in other legends. 
According to one such tale, he lived 
in a river that flowed beneath an almost 
inaccessible 
cave, where a 
pair of Tlanu- 
wa, or mythic 
monster hawks, 
had a nest, 
whither they 
carried off 
children to feed 
their young. 
At last, yield- 
ing to the ear- 
Conran Huomaneet neat entreaty of 
or Mounp H the people, a 
powerful med- 
icine -man 
caused himself to be let down by bark 
ropes from the overhanging rock when the 
parent birds had gone forth to hunt. 
Swinging to and fro, he finally managed 

















A CIRCULAR PALETTE 


to pull himself into the cave. The floor 
was strewn with a sickening débris. From 
the nest four young birds greeted him with 
gaping mouths. Grasping the uncanny 
nestlings, he flung them over the ledge 
to the deep water where the Uktena 
dwelt. Searcely had he reached the sum- 
mit again when the old Tlanuwa re- 
turned. They circled round and round 
the rock where stood the empty nest, 
seeking the author of the mischief. The 
snake lifted his antlered head above the 
water. With a furious scream they 
swooped down upon him. One seized the 
serpent in his talons and flew far up in 
the sky, his mate at his side, all the 
while rending great pieces from the 
writhing body, till the last morsel had 
been flung down. So high in the air 
were they that when the fragments fell 
they made great indentations in the 
rocks, as may be seen to-day at the place 
called “ Where-the-Tlanuwa-cut-it-up.” 
This story, apparently an embellished 
localization of the rending of the clouds 
by the wind, may account for the sec- 
tioning of the antlered rattlesnake on 
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PREHISTORIC 





the water-bottle 
f Moundville. 
Peoples perish ; 
myths are im- 
mortal. 

A secon d 
winged hero in 
ancient 
and story, and, 
if numbers 
count for 
aught, a more 


song 


important one, 
is preserved in 
the ceramic art 
of the Black 
Warrior region. 
The 
billed wood- 
pecker had a 
reputation in 
the land, 
the women en- 
graved him on 


ivory- 


and 











their pottery, 
and doubtless 
wove him, crest 
and tail 
mystic emblem, into their vanished bas- 
Something of his fame survived 
historic times; for Catesby, the 
English naturalist, who traversed the re- 
gion in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, speaks of the aboriginal trade in 
the bills of this bird. So prized were they 
that as much as two buckskins were some- 
times paid in exchange for a single bill. 
Curiously, the woodpecker never ap- 


WATER-BOTTLE 


and 


ketry. 
into 


pears alone in art—as does the majestic 


eagle of the eagle bottle—but always 


DESIGN OF 


WITH WOODPECKER TAl 


THE WINGED 


AND SWASTIKA 


above, that of the 
ther below, and the characteristic tri- 
angle tails the serrated terminal 
line of pointed feathers projecting lateral- 
ly. Usually the wings are absent, and 
frequently even the crested heads are lack- 
ing, so that in conformity with the law 
of essentials in decorative art only the 
triangular tails remain, united by the cir- 
cle that was once their coalescing bodies. 

As if this remarkable 
cruciform arrangement of heads and 


paired, the head of one 


with 


to emphasize 


SERPENT 
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The eight paths of the 
wind and rain were al 
ways of paramount im 
portance to an agricultur- 
al people, watching anx 
iously over the maiz 
crop. Two interesting 
little conical vases tak 
their form from the maiz: 
ear. Vessels of this shap 
were used by the ancient 
people of prehistoric Pu- 
eblo Bonito, in New Mex- 
ico, but those show th« 
grains on the tapering 
cylinder. One of the Ala- 
bama corn-ear vases bears 
a mystic symbol of un- 
known significance, much 
used by the people of the 
Black Warrior settlement 

the open hand and eye. 
Possibly this combination 
was a prayer, by sugges- 
tion, for power—for the 
quick, clear eye and the 








ENGRAVED FRAGMENT OF SHELL CUP OF 


FIGHTING WARRIOR 


tails, the woodpecker, and he alone, bears 
on tail or crested poll the world-wide 
emblem of the cardinal points, the oft- 
venerated swastika. Yet the woodpecker 
is searcely the bird of swift, strong, con- 
tinuous flight to be looked for as the 
ruler of the winds and the four world 
quarters. Perhaps this feathered chief- 
tain, with the swift-darting tongue, who 
rolls out his strange resonant peal from the 
hollow limb of a tree, is only the puissant 
rain-maker, the medicine-man, whose dis- 
tant drumming rumbles low along the 
horizon and reverberates among the hills. 

The cult of the cardinal points is rep- 
resented on many vessels by the well- 
known figure of the four or eight armed 
cross, but nowhere does it find a stranger 
and yet more logical expression than on 
the finger-sign bottles. There the four 
diagonal paths are pointed out by fingers 
grouped in series of three, the inter- 
mediate arms of the cross being given 
the ordinary treatment of cross-hatching. 
Sometimes the decorative field is bor- 
dered by a scalloped line made up of 
fingers and undulations. 


skilful hand. If so, the 
THE petition was granted. 
More probably it was en- 
dowed with some recon- 
dite meaning, unguessed as yet. The 
sign of the hand reaches round the world. 

On the fictile ware of Moundville there 
were present other ancient symbols, com- 
mon to the decorative art of the barbaric 
Old World and the New—the meander 
and the seroll, both born of the daily life 
which they helped to beautify. A charm- 
ing example of the latter motif occurs 
on a straight, wide-mouthed jar of 
polished earthenware, where the little 
interspersed depressions give variety 
to the glossy blackness of the surface. 
This fine black exterior is not the 
result of the firing on the clay. Some 
mixture of grease and soot, applied 
in a liquid state, was converted to 
a dense carbon coating in the primitive 
potter’s kiln. 

Beauty of design and monotony of 
form characterize the product of these 
smothered ovens. The cup, the bottle, 
and the bowl are omnipresent. Yet it 
was the quaint and simple bird bow] of 
earthenware which sat as model for the 
most remarkable piece of sculpture ever 
discovered north of Mexico on the Amer- 

















THE CEREMONIAL 


ican continent.* The stone vase of the 
crested wood-duck is of diarite—a rock 
related to the jades and one of the hard- 
and most resisting of stones. In- 
calculable pains and patient, laborious 
effort must have been expended upon it, 
yet so true was its maker’s eye, so skilled 
his hand, that any deviation from the 
perfect circle with a diameter of eleven 
and a half inches is scarcely perceptible, 
and the tough rock is finished down at 


est 


the rim to a thinness only varying be- 
tween a fourth and a third of an 
In front rises the head of the drake of 
the crested wood-duck, the neck gracefully 
arched, and the bill laid upon the breast. 
From the opposite edge a flat conven- 


inch. 


tional tail juts out horizontally. Head, 
neck, and tail are ornamented with an 
incised design of wonderful accuracy. 

In the northern end of the heavily 
wooded ridge which overlooks the river 
bluff to the north, and the deep gully 
on the east which separates it from the 
last resting-place of the chief of Mound 

* See illustration, page 200. 


BATTLE-AXE 


OF AMPHIBOLITE 


C, some 
buried 


clan of ancient Moundville 
its dead for untold generations, 
cutting through the dry bones of the old 
and forgotten to make room for the new 
and all too sorrowfully remembered. In 
such an aboriginal disturbance the beau- 
tiful head was struck from the vase and 
a portion of the crest shivered ,to frag- 
ments. It was a day long to live in the 
when a 


memory sharp edge of stone, 


projecting near an effigy pipe, was re- 
vealed to the exeavators as a portion of 
a vessel’s rim, with surmounting bird’s 
head. Excitement ran high. The entire 
digging force of twenty-three men was 
put to work in a circle, throwing the dirt 
behind and keeping a sharp lookout for 
further fragments. At last, in the newer 
grave, some feet away, the remainder of 
the stone vase was found intact, but the 
bits of the broken crest were irrecoverable 
in the sticky clay soil. 

This is the find which has the 
archwological world ageg—an absolutely 
unique piece, beautiful in its workman- 
ship and in the symmetry of its form. 


set 
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It is the chef-d’euvre of an ancient artist, 
who probably spent in its creation the 
greater part of his manhood, drilling 
with flinty reed and fine-ground quartz, 
carving with hard stone tools, polishing 
with stone and moistened sand, finishing 
with leather, slowly, slowly, here a little 
and there a little, sitting in the sun and 
stopping now and then to admire, to chat, 
to discuss its beauties and its betterment 
with the other stone-age craftsmen who 
came to marvel and advise; then, when 
finished, used perhaps in the great tribal 
councils, to hold the brew of bitter herbs, 
the potent “black drink.” From it in 
such ease drank each venerable coun- 
cillor in turn, lifting the carved shell cup 
and drinking to the dregs. 

The remnant of such a carved shell 
cup was found by the expedition—only 
the remnant, alas! It was but a frag- 
ment, and the design had flaked off all 
round the margin, but enough remained 
to set the seeker’s pulse athrobbing and 
make the mercurial hope to mount. Two 
other shell drinking-cups were found, 
quite perfect, but with not a line upon 
their surfaces. On the broken fulgur 
there were originally two figures. Of one, 
only the upper portion remains. A fight- 
ing warrior, tattooed or painted, with 
copper ear-disk and crested head-dress, 
raises his right arm to wield the heavy 
war-club. The drawing is instinct with 
life and motion, the face youthful, even 
boyish. Above his head is what appears 
to be the ceremonially wrapped shaft of 
a lance, and beyond this the leg of a 
second individual. 

This shell cup of the fighting brave 
raises the question of the weapons of 
the Moundville warriors. Throughout all 
the diggings, whether on house site, in 
midden-heap, or burial-pit, there was a 
surprising paucity of serviceable arrow- 
points, spear-heads, and axes. It is bare- 
ly possible that the implements of war- 
fare were of perishable material—the 








heavy wooden war-club, the spear-thrower, 
the lance with hardwood blade, perhaps 
the blow-gun and the cane-tipped, poison- 
ed dart. But this seems seareely prob- 
able in view of the abundance, equally 
surprising, of ceremonial axes of copper, 
undoubtedly patterned after the keen- 
edged, stone-bladed tomahawk, whose 
mission was death. One beautiful cere- 
monial hatchet of stone—the finest ever 
found—was brought back by Mr. Moore’s 
expedition. It is of amphibolite—a rock 
of the same mineral group as the diarite 
vase,—and the handle and blade are 
earved from a single mass, exactly imi- 
tating its every-day model of stone blade 
and wooden haft. The proximal end of 
the tomahawk is finished with a carefully 
cut ring, through which a thong might 
be run to attach it to the bearer’s wrist. 

The searcity of actual weapons, the 
wealth in ceremonials and copper regalia, 
the striking arrangement of the four 
large mounds, not one of which gave evi- 
dence of residence or grave, the highly 
symbolic decorative art in copper, stone, 
and clay—all stand in evidence of the 
conclusion that the ancient settlement 
on the Black Warrior River was not mili- 
tary, but a centre of barbaric art and 
religion, perhaps the seat of the most 
puissant tribe in a great confederation, 
perhaps surrounded by territory wide 
enough and kinsmen strong enough to 
keep it unmolested, despite the open 
waterway that leads northward to its 
very doors. In the long ago it would 
seem to have been the Rome of this por- 
tion of the world, devout, wealthy, beauty- 
loving, not standing on a culture-level 
much higher than that of the semi- 
savage folk around, but producing or from 
time to time attracting, here and there, 
now and then, some artist of surpassing 
skill and feeling for the beautiful, like 
him who hammered out the copper hair- 
plume of Mound H, or him who carved 


the crested wood-drake bowl. 


The Underling 


BY 


MARY E. 


A STORY IN 


HERE were five of the Lynde fam- 

ily—three brothers and two sisters. 

One of the 
one a spinster. 


sisters widow, 
The sisters kept house 


for the brothers, who were all unmarried. 


was a 


[he brothers were working a large farm 
on scientific principles. People said they 
Their style of living 
gave evidence of prosperity. 

About six o’clock one night the three 
brothers, with two hired men, came across 
the stubble of a recently mowed field 
toward the large white house where sup- 
per The eldest 
brother, James, came first, walking with 


He 


were getting rich. 


was awaiting them. 
a free majesty of carriage. 
handsome man, nearly forty. 
James Lynde came his brother Edgar, 
the youngest of the three. He was also 
handsome, although with a boyish sort 
of beauty. He was thirty-five, and look- 
ed scarcely more than twenty. The prin- 
cipal expression of his face was one of 
unquestioning happiness. People said 
that Edgar Lynde had the happiest dis- 
position of them all. He was a great 
favorite with everybody, and the hired 
men would do anything for him. Un- 
questioning happiness has about it a cer- 
tain self-centredness. The hired men 
said that Mr. Edgar would not worry 
if all the hay on the farm was out and 
a shower coming up. Women adored 
him. There was something about this 
happy-faced man, so happy that he felt 
no real need of anything more, even of 
them, which fascinated and allured. The 
two hired men came after Edgar, walking 
with the loose, almost disjointed, hip- 
hop of their kind. 

Behind them, last of all, came William 
Lynde. He was slightly younger than 
James, but he looked much older. He was 
small, rather unfitted for manual labor 
by his physical conditions. His delicate 
bones and muscles had become warped 


was a 


Behind 


rWO 


WILKINS FREEMAN 


PARTS.—PART Il 
into unnatural shapes by exercise, rather 
than strengthened. He bent, and 
moved with unmistakable weariness, yet 
with a persistency which gave the im- 
pression of reserve strength. His face, 
originally as handsome as that of either 
of his brothers, was worn, and had a look 
of dogged patience and humility which 
He seldom 
He was unfailingly industrious, 
but was popularly supposed to accomplish 
nothing, to know little, and to be “ rather 
lacking.” The hired men held him in 
He never raised a voice of 
He crept after the others sev- 
eral paces in the rear, with his rake over 
his shoulder. As he walked—they were 
all moving toward 
at the sunset sky. 


was 


usually years alone bring. 


spoke. 


no respect. 


authority. 


the west—he gazed 
It was a sea of glory: 
a daffodil radiance, with clouds like wings 
of gold and silver and pearl. The man’s 
face, gazing at it, changed. He looked 
like one for whom a trumpet of action 
had just sounded. The other men did 
not notice the sunset at all. 

Finally they reached the great white 
house-—a fine structure, with a noble ar- 
ray of outbuildings, barns, and _ store- 
The hired men entered the 
kitchen door; the brothers, with the ex- 
ception of William, entered a side door, 
and went directly to their rooms to wash 
and change their linen before supper. 
William entered the kitchen door with 
the hired men. In the kitchen was a 
masterful maid who had been long with 
the family. She was capable with a 


houses, 


capability almost amounting to genius. 
The two hired men washed their hands 


and faces at the sink. William waited 
his turn, and the maid, whose name was 
Emma, regarded him with scorn. The 
kitchen table was set for three. William 
always ate with the hired men. Emma 
gave supper to the three men, and the 
two brothers and the sisters in the dining- 
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room; then she had her own supper. 
After she had seen the three men in the 
kitchen eating, the two hired men with 
loud gulps and gurgies, and William si- 
lently, with his face bent with an in- 
describable gentle melancholy over his 
plate, she put on a clean white apron, 
entered the dining-room, and took up her 
station at the table there until the others 
had finished. 

Mrs. Meserve, by virtue of her former 
married estate, as well as her superior 
age, had the head of the dining-table, 
which was of solid old mahogany. The 
dining-room was really charming. Be- 
side the solid old mahogany table was 
a marvellous old sideboard, and a corner 
cupboard filled with Canton china. The 
windows had diamond-shaped panes. 
Annie Lynde, the spinster sister, was 
artistic, and she had had the old rectan- 
gular panes of distorting glass changed. 
She had also had the walls papered with 
dull blue, and there was a moulding with 
more of the blue Canton-ware. She was 
a year older than William, very pretty, 
with a delicate prettiness, and was well 
dressed. Mrs. Meserve was stouter and 
older, with a fair hardness of counte- 
nance, and she was well dressed. The 
brothers, now they had changed their work- 
ing-clothes, appeared distinctly gentlemen. 

The two meals progressed, the one in 
the dining-room, the other in the kitchen. 
William, of those in the kitchen, finished 
his supper first. He had not much ap- 
petite, and, besides, the alien company of 
the hired men irritated him more than 
usual. He rose abruptly and went out 
of the kitchen and the house, and back 
across the stubbly field until he reached 
the nine-acre lot—a noble field, as level 
as a floor, enclosed with well-kept stone 
walls, and bordered on two sides with 
sweeping elms. He crossed to one of 
those sides, and seated himself on the 
wall on a large flat stone, where he had 
often sat before. Then his face took on 
an almost happy expression. He looked 
at the trees, which crossed the horizon 
with majestic ares of grace; he looked 
at the sky, which had not yet lost all its 
sunset glory, but was fading slowly with 
wonderful gradations of rose and violet 
and primrose, and at the stubble of the 
field. The mutilated stalks of grass 
showed rainbow lights, and the air was 
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sweet and cool. The trees, the sky, th: 
field, the blessed coolness, and the de 
seending shade of the night were al’ in 
expressibly dear to the man. He could 
just see, across the field, the roof of a 
house. When he looked at that, his face 
became at once yearning and benignant 
He could hear faintly across the field th: 
sound of a piano, and a singing trebl: 
voice. It was rather thin, but sweet, and 
earried far. The song had a pretty air, 
somewhat plaintive; the words were in- 
audible. William listened. That was 
really what he had come to this place for. 
He came there nearly every warm night, 
when the windows were open and he could 
hear the singing. 

Miss Rose Willard lived in the house. 
She was the music-teacher of the village, 
and sang in the church choir every Sun- 
day. She usually practised the hour 
after supper. As he listened, William 
seemed to see her seated at the piano in 
the pretty little parlor, where he had been 
a few times years ago. Rose Willard was 
not so very young, but she was a beauty. 
He could see just how her face looked: 
her sweet eyes bent upon the lines of the 
song, the singing curve of her parted 
lips. He sighed; and yet not altogether 
sorrowfully. Suddenly the music ceased; 
it usually lasted an hour.. The man’s 
face fell disappointedly. Then he saw 
a flutter of something white across the 
field. It was now nearly dusk. Wil- 
liam gazed at the pale moving flutter 
across the field, close to the trees, 
where the stubble was not so trying to 
delicately shod feet. Then, before he 
could realize it, Rose Willard stood be- 
fore him. Her dainty white gown was 
gathered up, revealing the lace on her 
petticoat; a lilac ribbon was tied around 
her waist; her gown was slightly open at 
the neck, revealing a firm, round throat. 
Rose was rather below the middle height; 
she was small and firm, with charming 
eurves. Her face was round, with large 
blue eyes, and her curling yellow hair 
was twisted into a little crest at the 
top of her head. She stood looking at 
the man on the wall in an odd fashion, 
half shamed, half defiant. 

“Good evening, Mr. 
she, finally. 

Then William collected himself and 
rose. “Good evening, Miss Willard,” he 


Lynde,” 


said 





1 ILE 


nlied, and all his miserable timidity and 
:mility were upon him again. 
She continued to look at him, and now 
scorn and anger were in her look, as 
ll as shamefacedness and defiance. 
‘1 want to ask you something,” she 
iid, abruptly. 
William bowed. 
‘I want to know if you weren’t here 
ist evening.” 
™ Yes, I believe | 
iam. 
“ And the evening before that ?” 
“T think so.” 


“ Almost every evening this summer ?” 


replied Will- 


Was, 


‘continued the woman, pitilessly. 
“T don’t know but I was.” 
“ Why ?” 
William did not answer. 
“ Why?” insisted the woman. 
Then William said something about its 
being a cool place and pleasant to sit in. 
“T should think you would sit on the 
at house with 
said 
almost a 


piazza your 
brothers and 
in speaking 
ing voice, loud and sweet, but entirely 


own your 


Her 


sing- 


. ” > 
sisters, Rose. 


voice was 
uncompromising. 
William his head her 


straight blue gaze in a weary, patient 


hung before 
fashion which seemed to enrage her. 

“Why don’t you hold your head up?” 

burst out. “ Why do so? 
William Lynde, I am all out of patience 
with you.” 

William continued to stand before her 
as if before a righteous judge. 

Rose made an impatient movement, and 
seated herself on the wall. “I am doing 
an outrageous thing, and it would be 
town talk if it got out,” said she, “ but I 
can’t help it. I’ve stood this just as long 
as Lean. Sit down here beside me, Will- 
Lynde ; 
io vou.” William moved slowly to a stone 
it same distance from Rose. 

“ Now,” said Rose, “I am going to ask 
you some questions, and I want you to 
answer me. T[’ve heard a good many 
things said, and now I am coming 
straight to you to find out how much is 
true, and how much isn’t.” 

William waited, his head turned away 
from her. He was conscious of a faint, 
subtle perfume from her garments, and 
the malodorousness of his own came in 
his face, and filled him with a of 
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she do you 


iam I’ve got something to say 


sort 


UNDERLING. 
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What was he to sit beside this 
white-clad song-bird ¢ 

“ TIave you had your supper?” asked she, 

“ Yes,” replied William. 

“ Where?” 

William hesitated. 

“ Where ?” demanded the woman. 

“In the kitchen.” 

“In the kitchen with the hired men?” 

“Yes,” admitted William, with a sort 
of gasp. 

“Why didn’t you eat 
room with the rest of the family ? 


despair. 


in the dining- 
Why 
do you eat in the kitchen with the serv- 
ants? Why don’t you dress like a gen- 
tleman as your brothers do? You must 
have your rights in the property as well 
as they.” 

“T ean’t tell you why,” William said, 
in a muttled voice. 

“ Nensense! Yes, you can tell me, too. 
Why ean’t you tell me?’ 
William remained silent, but his face 
the 
ghost, and he was swallowing convulsive- 
ly as if he were choking back sobs. 

“Before I’d be an underling all the 
davs of my hfe, when I had as good a 
right to hold up my head as anybody, 
[’d—~” She had no ex- 
pression forcible enough. 

The two sat silently on the wall; then 


“ 


in dim light was as the face of a 


Rose stopped. 


I am going to do a 
dreadful thing, I suppose,” said she. “I 
am mortified and ashamed of myself for 
it, and you needn’t think I am 
Afterwards, when I think it over, 
IT shall be almost crazy, but I am going to 
do it. I am going to ask you if you re- 
member a night when vou walked home 
with me from church, years ago when 
we 


Rose spoke again. 


doing 
not. 


were very young.” 
William nodded. 
in a choking voice. 


“Yes,” he replied, 
“T never forgot.” 

“Tt was just before your father died.” 

William nodded again, and again mur- 
mured yes. 

“ Well,” said Rose, “I didn’t know but 
you had forgotten. I am going to say 
right »ut—although, as I said before, when 
I think of it afterward, I shall be most 
ready to kill myself for it—that I never 
forgot, and—” She hesitated, then she 
went on with a sort of shamed resolution. 
“Of course I haven’t married,”—she 
bridled a little as she spoke,—* but of 
course I’ve had my chances, and now—” 
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William trembled perceptibly. 

“% a good chance now,” said 
Rose; “ perhaps you can guess who, but— 
I guess I am not made like a good many 
women. When I have She 
paused and hesitated, then she continued 
firmly: “When I admitted what I did 
to you, that time,” she said, “I didn’t do 
it in a flirty kind of way, like some young 
girls. I was never that kind, and I 
never forgot, and I have always felt 
bound to myself because of it, if I didn’t 
to you. Then there was another thing. 
I have been scolding you for letting your- 
self be so put upon, but I guess I am 
one of the kind of women who has a 
liking for the under dog.” Her defiant 
trembled and broke. She began 
to weep softly. Her dainty shoulders, 
turned from the man beside her, were 
heaving. William looked at her, and his 
face was convulsed and ghastly. Then 
he spoke with determination. 

“T have always wondered if I owed it 
to you to tell you something,” he said, 
“but I wasn’t quite sure. Now I know, 
and | am going to tell you.” 

“You needn’t on my aceount, if you 
have changed your mind,” said Rose, in 
a bitter, sobbing voice. 

“T have never changed my mind.” In 
spite of himself, William’s voice was full 
of the tenderest inflections. “It wasn’t 
that, but I didn’t know how much you 
had understood or meant, you were so 
pretty, and there were so many—” 

“Enough was said for any girl who 
had any self-respect to draw one conclu- 
sion,” replied Rose, with spirit. 

“Yes, but it was a hard thing to tell. 
I knew you thought I liked you, but you 
went on just the same, pretty and laugh- 
ing as ever, and whether you meant—” 

“T never was a girl to wear my heart 
on my sleeve, nor say and do things of 
that kind unless I did mean them.” 

“T didn’t know quite what to do. I 
see now I ought to have told you, but 
it was hard.” 

“What was hard?” 

“ To tell you.” 

“To tell me what?” 

To tell you I had done something 
wrong, so I could never marry anybody.” 

“What have you done wrong, for 
Heaven’s sake? T don’t believe you ever 
hurt a fly, William Lynde. You were 


have 


” 
once— 


voice 
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never that kind. You always took t! 
heavy end of things and let yourself | 
put upon more or less. I don’t belie 
a word of it.” 

“Tt is the 
a heavy voice. 

“You don’t mean that you ever di 
anything that would make you liable + 
arrest, or—anything of that kind, if yo 
were found out ?” 

= Yes,” replied William. 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” said 
Rose. William remained silent. Hi 
face had a curious doggedness—the dog 
gedness of a martyr under fire. Ros 
moved a little nearer. “Well, if you 


truth,” said 


William, i 


did,” said she, “ people can always over 


look anything if one is sorry and never 
does so again.” 

“1am not sorry,” said William, “ and 
I should do so again.” 

Rose stared and shrank back. “ Will 
iam Lynde,” said she, “what on earth 
do you mean ?” 

“TI have committed a crime,” said 
William, in a voice so calm that it sound 
ed hard. “I was tempted, and I yielded 
and I should do so again.” 

The woman’s face changed. She felt 
a little fear of him. “Do your folks 
know about it?” asked she. 

“They know what I did,” replied Will- 
iam. He spoke evasively, but Rose did 
not notice that. 

“And _ they 
it? J think 
pretty well.” 

“Yes, they have,” 
wearily. 

“ Well, I am not going to urge you to 
tell what vou did, if you don’t want 
to,” said Rose, and her voice was full of 
suspicious inflections, and the singing 
quality had disappeared. 

“T’ll tell you sometime,” said William 

“ When ?” 

“T can’t tell you while I am living 
T’ll leave a letter for you to read after 
I am dead.” 

“What nonsense!” said Rose, harshly. 
“Ten chances to one you'll outlive me.” 

“No, I guess I sha’n’t. I am not as 
well as I used to be.” 

“Not anything serious?’ said Rose, 
and again the tenderness was in _ her 
voice. 

“No, I guess not,” replied William, 


have kept quiet about 
they have stood by you 


assented William, 
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patiently, “but 


way.” 


I'll write a letter, any- 


Rose’s whole body inclined toward him 
as they there. “I am willing to 
overlook it, not knowing,” said she, in 
a low voice, 

“No, Rose, I can’t,” said the man. 
“Tt’s no use; I can’t.” 

Rose sprang to her feet. “ Well, I 
guess I’ve humiliated myself enough for 
one night!” she eried. “ I wouldn’t marry 
you now, William Lynde, if you were to 
tell me you hadn’t done anything worse 
than to steal a pin.” 

William was silent. 

“T expect your brother to-night,” she 
said. “I don’t know whether you know 
it or not, but he has been after me for 
a long time.” 

“Yes, I knew it,” 
choking voice. 

“ Well, I guess I may as well tell him 
to-night that I'll marry him.” 

“T hope you will be happy,” said Will- 
iam, and she could searcely hear him. 

“T guess I shall be as happy as most 
people,” said she. “ Your brother is good- 
looking, and has a good disposition, and 
he holds up his head as if he wasn’t 
ashamed of anything he has ever done.” 


sat 


said William, in a 


“ He has no call to be,” replied William. 
Rose went slowly home across the field. 
The stubble pricked her feet, and she 
set them down with a gingerly impa- 


tience. She was angry with William, she 
pitied him, and she felt humiliated. She 
said to jerself that it had come to a 
pretty pass when she, Rose Willard, had 
in a measure thrown herself at a man’s 
head to be rejected. Then she wondered 
what in the world he had done, and evil 
surmises swarmed in her innocent mind 
like so many unclean flies. She was a 
good woman, and had led a pure life, 
but the imagination for evil is dormant 
or rampant in all things human. She 
really stained herself imagining what 
William might have done, as she crossed 
the field, her dainty white gown gath- 
ered up, the lace of her petticoats ruf- 
fling around her carefully stepping feet. 

When she reached home, she found her 
widowed aunt Eliza Ames and her sister 
Gloria. Gloria was a libelous name for 
Rose’s elder sister, but there had always 
been a Gloria in the Willard family, and 
the name had fallen to her lot, with 
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none of the meaning implied by 
Gloria was older than Rose, and a fa 
simile of her in everything except tint 
Nothing more sallow and, where it wa 
not sallow, colorless could be imagin 
than her face. She seemed homelier tha 
if she had not had Rose for a sister. Sh 
had contrast to encounter as well as hy 
own defects. But Gloria did not repin 
at least openly. She had an even tem 
perament, which was a blessing to her 
Marriage had been dismissed finally fron 
her thoughts when she was eighteen an 
a young man had walked home from ev: 
ning meeting with her, and the next week 
with another girl, whom he had married 
in three months. Privately Gloria regard 
ed that as the chance which every woman 
is said to have, and it was a taste of 
sweet which comforted her. 

When Gloria looked up at Rose, love- 
ly as a flower, in the choir, she had a 
curious pride of proprietorship in her. I 
really seemed to her that in some way Rose 
was dependent upon her for her beauty 
and her sweet singing voice, that to her 
were due the thanks for both. It was also 
borne in upon Gloria’s mind that Rose 
owed all the comforts of life to her. She 
took pleasure in thinking her sister un- 
practical. Rose made all her own pretty 
gowns, but Gloria never fairly realized 
that she herself did not make them; she 
looked at a hat which Rose had trimmed, 
and it seemed to her that she was the one 
who had fastened on the knots of ribbon 
and the flowers. She even had an odd sense 
of singing instead of Rose, and withal 
she was entirely sincere. Rose was good 
nature itself as regarded her sister. She 
was as sweet, in fact, with loyalty as a 
rose is with its essential perfume. 

To-night as Rose entered, Gloria was 
seated in the lighted parlor, engaged on 
some fancy-work. She looked at her 
beautiful sister, and it was as good to 
her as if she saw herself, and yet not 
because of unselfishness. Rose seated her- 
self at the piano, and began to sing a 
foolish, sentimental song, but in a mo- 
ment her voice broke. She leaned her 
head over against the music-rack. 

“ What on earth is the matter?” asked 
Gloria. 

“Too many fools in the world,” re- 
plied Rose, in a voice which did not seem 
like her own, so gibing and bitter was it. 





rik 


“JT don’t see what there is to cry about 

that,” 
Rose laughed a little, and began to sing 
gain. [ler voice was triumphantly sweet 
nd clear. 

“T guess there isn’t much the matter,” 
tid Gloria. Then the door-bell rang, 
ealing out in the midst of Rose’s song. 
‘T guess you'll be all right now,” whis- 
red Gloria. She admired Edgar Lynde, 
nd felt as proud as if he had been her 
lover. up 


said Gloria. 


Then she gathered her 
vork and went out of the room. 
When Edgar Lynde came in and had 


-eated himself, he begged Rose to go on 


wh 


with her song. 
“Tt is a silly thing,” said 
lon’t believe you will like it.” 


Rose. “1 

“Tt sounded very pretty as I was com- 
ng up the walk,” said Edgar. “ What 
is it?” 

“ Tust a little thing I came across the 
other day in Crosby’s.” 

“ You didn’t tell me thé name.” 

“The name is ‘Who loves once loves 
for aye,” said Rose, and there was an 
odd tone of defiance in her voice. 

Edgar laughed his unfailing laugh of 
merriment. There was to Rose something 
exasperating about Edgar Lynde’s laugh. 
It did not seem to her as if everything 
in life was provocative of mirth, or even 
of good nature. 

“Sounds as if that might be a pret- 
ty song,” said Edgar. There was senti- 
ment in his voice, for he was, in his 
light-hearted way, fond of Rose; still, 
he laughed. 

“T don’t see what you are laughing at, 
said Rose. 

“Oh, nothing,” replied Edgar. “I 
only thinking how many widows and 
widowers, and even folks who have had 
stacks of love-affairs, would feel singing 
that song.” There was nothing whatever 


” 


was 


satirical in his voice, which expressed 
simply good-humored and happy acqui- 
escence with the laws of life. 
Rose set her full lips firmly. 
be truer than vou think, all the same,” 


“Tt may 


said she. “You don’t know what is at 
the bottom of folk’s hearts.” 

“Well,” retorted Edgar, “if anything 
like that is at the bottom of a heart, 
that man or woman had better stick to 
the one it’s meant for; that’s all I’ve 
got to say.” 
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A singular expression came over Rose’s 
face; her full lips tightened still more. 
“ That’s what I say,” said she. Then she 
Iler voice rang out with 
unusual feeling and sweetness. 

The music was light, and the words 
almost foolish enough to be incompre- 
hensible, but 


began to sing. 


she threw meaning into 
the song. 

“By Jove!” cried Edgar, after Rose 
finished, “that is one of the best 
things I have heard for a long time.” 

“To am glad you like it,” said Rose, 
moving away from the piano. 

“Tt is a pity you can’t sing it in the 
choir,” said Edgar, with his laugh. 

“IT fear it would hardly answer,” 
plied Rose. 
of rose-coloréd 
sat down. 

“It would break up the meeting, | 


” 
guess, 


re- 
She took some crochet-work 


wool off the table, 


and 


said Edgar, and he laughed again. 
He pulled a chair close to her with easy 
grace. Then he caught at her work. 

“Edgar Lynde, you will snarl my wool 
so I ean never get it straight,” said Rose, 
still impatiently. 

“Oh, hang the wool!” said Edgar. 
Then he pulled the work out of her lap 
and gave it a toss on to the floor. Rose 
sat still, with an odd expression as of some 
one who expects something long looked 
for and is passive before the fatality of 
its advance. 

“T don’t want you to work to-night; 
I went you to attend to Edgar,” said the 
man, and there was a childlike tone of 
tenderness in his voice. 

Rose remained sitting, quietly waiting. 

Edgar leaned over her. He took one 
of her hands, which she immediately 
puiled away, although so gently that the 
motion did not savor of repulse. 

“You are going to marry me, dear, 
aren’t you?” said Edgar. 

Rose remained silent. She stared 
straight ahead. Her face was pale except 
for red spots on the cheeks; tears stood 
in her fixed eyes. 

“ Why don’t you answer, dear ?”’ 

“T suppose so.” 

Edgar gave a little triumphant laugh, 
and flung an arm around Rose’s waist. 
“You suppose so; I like that,” he repeat- 
ed. “That is all a man gets after he 
has been hanging around a girl as long 
as IT have.” 
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“That ought to be enough,” said Rose, 
berly. “ Of course | have understood, 
r thought I did, what your attentions 
neant. There is no use in pretending I 
lidn’t. We are not children.” 

“Well, I have had my eye on you ever 
you were that high,” said 
ndicating a three-feet height 


Edgar, 
from the 
“T know, dear, you would have 
peen blind if you had not supposed so. 
But Then 
ie went on: “I will confess, though, I 
thought at one time that William had the 
That kept me back.” 

Rose turned on him abruptly. 
s it about William ?” she asked. 
“You won’t see much of William, any- 
vay, dear,” replied Edgar. 


Ines 
loor 
Edgar hesitated a second. 


best chance. 


“ What 


“Why?” said Rose, and her tone was 
mpe rative. 
“ Will- 
the 


Edgar shrugged his shoulders. 


iam is not much with the rest of 
family,” he said 
“Why?” 
Edgar’s 


He looked 


her. - Ruse,” he 


smiling lips became firm. 
frowningly at 
“| you, 
and | am going to do everything I can 
happy, but 
thing I cannot do, and none of the rest 
of us ean do, and you must never ask 
it nor expect it.” 

“What is that?” 

“You must not ask why William lives 
as he does, or why he is not, strictly speak- 
ing, one of the family.” 

“ Tle 
*” asked Rose. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ And you cannot tell me why ?” 

“No, dear, and you must not ask me. 
We have good and sufficient reasons for 
it all. I know it looks as if we 
treating William terribly, but 
treating him better than you may think.” 
Suddenly Edgar’s face, looking down at 
beautiful changed. “Say, 
Rose, what are you going to be martied 
in?” said he. “ White and a veil?” 

“Tf I am not too old,” replied Rose, 
with a eurious angry blush. 

“Stuff!” said Edgar. “ There is not 
a young girl in town who can compare 
with you. White you wear, veil and all. 
Now T have waited all this time, you need 
not think I am going to miss anything.” 
Edgar laughed exultingly, and 


down almost 


said, love 


to make you there is one 


eats with the hired men, doesn’t 
he 


were 


we are 


> ; 
Rose 3 one, 


again 
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again his exultant laugh irritated Rose. 
“Why did you make me wait so long, 
dear?” he asked. “ You never even gave 
me a chance to ask you before.” 

“ 1] wasn’t in any hurry to get married,” 
replied Rose, evasively. 

“Hurry! I should think not,” returned 
Edgar, laughing a loud peal. “ Well,” 
he said, “ you’ve got to hurry now, dear; 
and | am going to have the wedding 
march played like a jig, and you will 
have to run up the aisle, with your white 
veil streaming out behind.” Edgar leaned 
his face close to Rose to kiss her, but she 
pushed him away. 

" Don’t,” said she. 

Edgar regarded her with hurt aston- 
ishment. “ Why,” said he, “ aren’t you 
going to let me kiss you, 
are engaged ?” 


now we 

“Once when you go home,” said Rose. 

That night when Edgar had gone it 
was nearly midnight. Rose went up to 
her room, and the door of Gloria’s op- 
posite was wide open. The room was full 
of moonlight, and Rose saw Gloria stir 
in her white bed. She entered softly, 
setting her candle on a little table in 
the entry. 

“ Are 
pered, softly. 

“Yes. What is it?” 

“T am going to marry Edgar Lynde 
before long.” 

“T hope you'll be real happy,” Gloria 
whispered back. Rose went up to the bed, 
and Gloria kissed her. Then Rose went 
out. “ Please shut my door,” Gloria said, 
in a muffled voice. 

After Rose had gone, Gloria still lay 
there awake in the moonlight. Her 
cheeks were quite wet with tears; and yet 


you awake, Gloria?” she whis- 


she was not conscious of unhappiness or 
of envy because of the sight of her sis- 


ter’s possessing a happiness which she 
must miss. Still, her self-esteem held 
her firm. She felt like the background of 
gloom against which there is only pos- 
sible the true relief of happiness. She 
almost felt as if had there been no Gloria 
with her calm self-renunciation, there 
could have been no Rose—certainly no 
Rose to the extent of beauty and 
happiness of which she was capable. 
She lay awake a long time planning 
Rose’s trousseau. , 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 








In Up-town New York 


BY CHARLES HENRY 


HEN in the middle of the 

eighteenth century a man set- 

tled the northern end of 
Manhattan Island, then gradually being 
reclaimed from the wilderness, he had 
every reason to be proud of the fact, even 
though this was Harlem. His neighbors, 
though not numerous, were distinguished ; 
Harlem had become the rural retreat of 
the aristocratic New-Yorker, and the so- 
cial significance of residing there caused 
a man te enter this rugged country in the 
same buoyant spirit which at a later 
date characterized his departure from it. 
This suburban life, however, had its in- 
conveniences; access to the old Welvers 
Tavern in New York was not easy, and 
a glance at the rocky, uneven formation 
of Harlem to-day—its granite eminences 
and deep, unexpected embankments— 


on 


would imply that the homeward journey 


of the jocose element was a particularly 
hazardous performance after nightfall. 
When once a man’s midnight yodling has 
suddenly been interrupted by a twenty- 
foot drop down an embankment, it is apt 
to shake him up and make him sceptical. 
One may assume, then, that the old 
resident was good in spite of himself; 
made sacrifices and retired early. 

But the chief charm of old Harlem— 
its well-bred seclusion—was destined to 
be transitory. Later, when New York’s 
business centre moved steadily up-town, 
greatly increasing the value of real 
estate and the cost of living, a horde of 
New-Yorkers moved to the north, and 
Harlem became a haven for the 
clerks and small merchants, the family 
man and the newly married couple and 
the young professional man, who all 
flocked thither; and there came _ into 
existence in its logical sequence the Har- 
lem flat: a frail, angular, overelaborated 
structure, which at the advent of spring 
oceasionally showed strange crevices in 
its sides, preparatory to descending in a 
cataract of bricks. 


soon 


WHITE 


With this influx of humanity a wise 
and humane administration caused rail- 
ings or bumpers to be erected along the 
embankments and gullies, making access 
to one’s home, at night, easy for the nor- 
mal and possible for the abnormal. This 
was only a few years prior to the pre- 
digested breakfast-food era, and all were 
content and merry in Harlem—and might 
have continued so had not a certain in- 
dividval with an undeveloped sense of 
propriety (whom many to-day denounce as 
a myth) thrown the bone of contention. 

It was at 125th Street—or was it at 
120th Street? (opinions differ)—that this 
ostentatious person, who presumably had 
made money more rapidly and ingenious- 
ly than the law even to-day allows, drew 
an imaginary boundary-line for Harlem, 
with the unfortunate remark, “ Thank the 
Lord, I’m out of it!” and forthwith moved 
to 115th Street. The seeds of discord 
had been sown. Qur latent perversity 
makes us resent being told by a casual 
stranger just exactly where we are; it 
embarrasses a man and makes him feel 
cramped. Indeed, in this particular case 
it even went so far as to cast aspersions 
on one’s social position, and has since 
been the means of much unnecessary 
bitterness in determining Harlem’s exact 
boundary-line. Those who hitherto had 
been content—nay, even anxious—to live 
in Harlem soon began to speculate upon 
the possibility of there being a grain 
of wisdom in the stranger’s exultation 
on leaving it. In short, a random re- 
mark had been the means of suddenly 
stimulating the Harlemite’s critical sense 
at the expense of his happiness. 

Thus, to-day, it is extremely difficult 
to get a Harlem resident with the cor- 
rect mental attitude to answer you as 
to where New York ends and Harlem 
begins. He is rarely impersonal. 

“To you like Harlem?’ you unwit- 
tingly ask your friend who resides at 
120th Street. 
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“T’m not in Harlem,” he replies, with 
considerable bitterness. “Oh no! Don’t 
fool yourself . it’s not as bad as that! 
Harlem begins at 125th Street!” 

“Cheer up!” you say; “it’s only 
temporary.” And with this you leave 
him in Harlem, to grope about for a 
motive in this wilderness of asphalt and 
tomblike houses; to wander through in- 
terminable vistas of glaring white pave- 
ment and geometrical brick; to dodge 
trolley-cars and elevated structures; to 
pass beneath windows bulging with ill- 
assorted humanity in pink and blue un- 
dershirts, gazing vacantly across the 
street; or to tumble against a throng of 
perspiring rooters grouped about the cor- 
ner baseball game—until his nerves reach 
a supreme crisis: he pauses deliberately 
to listen with a morbid interest to the 
hoarse metallic raspings of the distant 
phonograph in one of the local palaces 
of artificial merriment! 

On such an occasion, after having 
formally cursed Harlem, should you 
eatch a glimpse of a dim strip of silver 
fringed with green, with here and there 
a faint suggestion of distant shipping 
and still more distant hills, faintly out- 
lined at the vanishing-point of some 
great brick and plaster vista,—follow it, 
and presently the obvious side of Harlem, 
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the appalling monotony of her streets, 
the tin mouldings and venomous rococo, 
are left behind. A gentle breeze laden 
with fern and earthy forest odors reaches 
you from somewhere beyond the lofty 
masses of patriarchal oak and elm, like 
a distant call from Vagabondia which 
must be answered. You press on; here 
sealing embankments and rocky 
promontories, scarred and weather-beaten, 
thickly carpeted with velvety green 


steep 


lichen; now wandering through drowsy 
vales of moss and fern, beneath a lofty 


canopy 
foliage, 


of soaring branch and leafy 
until confused murmurs—per- 
haps the distant whistle of some river 
tug signalling for the drawbridge, or 
the low muffled tremolo of a passing 
motor-boat—reach the ear faintly. You 
hurry along, expectant, emerging from 
the woods to find yourself Har- 
lem’s Arcady. 

At your feet stretches a shimmering 
sheet of water, winding its way placidly 
in long graceful curves about the dis- 
tant points, or losing itself in a rare 
vista of sky and water spanned by a 
silver network of innumerable swinging 
bridges. A distant tug and its train of 
barges steal lazily down the river, look- 
ing not unlike some mammoth eel in the 
odd perspective; and in the valley far 


in 





IN THE LEE OF 


THE ONE-HUNDRED-AND-TWENTY-FIFTH 


STREET BULKHEAD 
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below, seen through a veil of mist, the 
apartment-hotel, with its French towers 
and steep mansard roofs, rears itself de- 
fiantly in its girdle of heavy foliage, like 


some medieval stronghold. And this is 
Harlem! Not the barren, naked, obvious 
side with its strange anomalies, but unob- 
trusive Harlem, refined upon, jealously 
revealing itself in one of those rare moods 
when a monastic grayness steals imper- 
ceptibly over the river, lending to the 
most prosaic thing a new significance. 
First blithe and debonair, mirroring 
in her depths great rocky highlands, 
this whimsical river drifts capriciously 
into a minor vein through the Harlem 


Bad Lands—a barren tract hemmed 
in by raw, vacant tenements and the 
still remoter fringe of factories half 
veiled in smoke. The desolation here is 
so complete that it commands admiration. 
The stranded wreck of a canal-boat im- 
bedded in the mud, its clawlike ribs over- 
grown with moss and barnacles, and 
perhaps a stray naked urchin hesmirched 
with mud, alone in this eity wilderness— 
knee-deep in the stagnant filth—only 
heighten the deserted, forbidding aspect 
of the place. This is a superannuatec 
public dumping-ground. At the approach 
of night one may see here, on rare occa- 
sions, a few isvlated black spots detach- 
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ng themselves against the uniform gray- 
eas of the uneven ground; moving with 
painful uncertainty, and stopping from 
time to time to hover restlessly about the 
numerous pyramids of refuse. 
the local ragpickers — miserable, 
starved humanity — who 
haunt the serap-heaps in a vain hope of 
sweating a few cents out of these thrice- 


These are 
half- 
occasionally 


sifted scavengerings 

To what extent Harlem is appreciated 
‘an only be fully realized after having 
seen the of votaries in 
sprawl along her shores, who toil not, 
neither do they spin; or by a visit to 
Bill Conlin’s—a derelict of a boat-house 
tucked away snugly in the lee of the 
125th Street bulkhead, and dotted pro- 
fusely by robust fellows in faded under- 
shirts, contentedly watching the distant 
train of golden clouds roll past and tower 
into 


throngs easy 


formations; noting with un- 
the flood and ebb tide 
with its wake of stranded pleasure-craft, 
shaking with unfeigned good humor when 
the gasoline-launch runs foul of the 
sunken reef, or when the yachtsman, in 
immaculate white duck suit, slips with 
much throaty gurgling, amid a flood of 
bubbles, from the treacherous of 
the gangway into the river. 

A fine old pensioner who fought with 
Farragut, an army veteran who went to 
Custer’s relief, an ex-plumber and al- 
leged gas-titter, an involuntary tailor, a 
man of temperament who makes bromide 
enlargements that are never understood, 
and to this heterogeneous collection add 
Mike Dorlan, watchman of the dock, and 
“Fog Eye,” an Italian junkman with a 
glass optic, and you have the little coterie 
of boat-house loungers that I stumbled 
upon by some happy accident one fine 
summer’s day. They say little, 
dreamers of the river, and when the 
spirit moves them to converse (which 
is seldom), it is usually a hoarse mono- 
syllable spoken between clenched teeth 
—sideways through the corner of the 
mouth. Their infallible good humor and 
natural primitive buoyancy have been ac- 
quired in many eases by the liquidation 
of business interests; while others have 
sacrificed home and mother—at 
even a wife and child—to 
eall of the river. 

Bill Conlin calls this the “ boat-house 


new 


ceasing interest 


slime 


these 


times 
answer the 
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fever,” and Bill is a close observer; but 
Cauliflower Jim’s testimony, while hard- 
ly impersonal, is not without value. “ It 
gits on he explained, “ to 
sit round the house with the wimmen, 
and hear talk o’ feathers and the like, 
Howbeit, 
year in and year out they are there, bask- 
ing in the sunshine and ripening into a 
mature old age waiting for the final har- 
vesting. Save for an involuntary trip 
or two to the Island, little, it seems, 
intrudes upon the even tenor of their 
existence. So secluded is this little niche 
that few outsiders ever gain access to 
it. Oceasionally, it is true, a 
Italian laborer in quest of work may 
pass through the low doorway into the 
mysterious gloom within and timorous- 
ly approach the ponderous carcass of 
Mike Dorlan, watchman and inspector 
of the dock, in easy sprawl on the nar- 
row balcony. 

“Gota job? Gota work?” Mike 
will repeat after him in pidgin-English; 
and then the sunburnt of the 
dock - inspector wrinkles philan- 
thropie smile. 


me nerves,” 


and the new shape o’ corsets.” 


stray 


face 
in a 


“See that bridge over there, and those 
hills ’way off ’n the east?” he will begin, 
softly. “ Walk straight down the dock, 
turn to yer right and beat it acrost the 
bridge, and keep right on movin’,” and, 
his simple duties accomplished, the felt 
hat descends once more over the broad 
good-natured face, and with a deep sigh 
he relapses into a blissful silence. 

Bilt Conlin tells me that with the ex- 
ception of myself industry has only 
prompted one to visit the boat- 
house. He was a newspaper reporter 
who appeared one-day with elaborate 
photographic paraphernalia during the 
coal strike, three years ago, just after 
the beys had borrowed enough coal from 
the freight-yards across the river to last 
them the whole winter. 

“He give us each fifty cents to git 
out on the float and have our pictures 
took sawin’ wood,” Bill explained, with 
a significant wink. “‘It’s just to show 
the people of New York what the poor 
is doin’ durin’ the coal famine,’ sez the 
rayporter, winkin’ and trainin’ the camera 
on us.” Bill chuckled softly. “ We did- 
n’t say nawthin’, but kept right on saw- 
in’—-see ?” 


man 
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In spite of the apparent lack of any- 
thing approaching industry in these 
river loungers, if the occasion seems to 
warrant it they can bestir themselves 
into feverish activity. When the Harlem 
River refuses to give up its dead, and the 
family of the deceased offers a handsome 
remuneration for the recovery of a sui- 
cide, the sporting element latent in the 
river’s floating population comes to life. 

Fishy - eyed, thick - necked dreamers, 
upon whose ponderous boots can be seen 
embryonic forms of vegetation, and who 
for months have lain by the river’s edge 
in a state of alcoholie coma, promptly 
awake from their lethargy and seem to 
take a new lease on life, rising with the 
dawn, when the grotesque flotilla sets 
forth with its strange débris of dragging 
paraphernalia. Crowbars with hooks at- 
tached, drag-nets heavily weighted, lead 
pipes with newfangled wire attachments 
—anything with clawlike properties—are 
eagerly pressed into service. Men whose 
hands show everything but the signs of 
honest labor scour the wrecking-yards of 
the neighborhood for water-logged dories 
capable of floating, with vigorous bail- 
ing, one or two men; and Tony the 
barber and Angelo the peanut-vender, 
haunted by dreams of untold treasure 
and touched with the craze for specula- 
tion, draw out their hoard of pennies and 
strike for the river. 

Meanwhile the cannons blaze away 
over the placid waters of the stream; 
here a boat-load of plumbers of an ad- 
venturous turn shout hoarse orders at 
one another as they pass in a derelict 
of a sloop, propelled at uncertain mo- 
ments by the second-hand motor but lately 
rescued from the junk-yard; while behind 
them comes the pale, anemic man who, 
after three sleepless days and nights, has 
just rescued a pair of archaic stays 
from the river-bed, and proffers, as he 
rows along, a string of foul and blas- 
phemous oaths. Bill Conlin, too, laid 
aside his sandworm. industry to search 
the river. “Every guy in the bunch 
was fer settin’ himself up in business 
with the proceeds,” he explained to me 
later, half-apologetically. “ And late one 
afternoon when old man Duggan from 
Highbridge pulls him up, the crowd went 
ravin’ mad. The cop was fer nailin’ the 
stiff himself and fadin’ away with the 


proceeds; but, ‘ No,’ says old man Dug- 
gan. ‘Ill take care of him meself—see ? 
Hands off!’ sez he, with a wild look in 
his eye, ‘or I'll have the law on ye,’ sez 
he, tremblin’ with excitement. ‘It’s my 
stiff and I seen him first,’ and sez he. 
‘you can play with him all ye like after 
I’ve cashed in,’ sez he. And with that 
he froze on to him like a lobster, and 
now he’s retired entirely.” 

“What are the chances for floaters 
around this season?” I asked, after he 
had relapsed into silence again. 

“ Nawthin’ doin’,” he replied, deri- 
sively. “I tell you the river ain’t what 
it was.” 

On a fine midsummer Sabbath after- 
noon all Harlem appears to have reunited 
along the river’s edge in one great féle 
champétre. Outing parties in their Sun- 
day’s best line the shores, and it would 
seem, in loitering along its banks, watch- 
ing the innumerable pleasure-craft ply 
back and forth, and the distant train of 
restless tilted sails slowly beating their 
way across the treacherous channels of 
the “ Kills,” that along this stream pleas- 
ure surely plays as important a part as 
commerce. A. warm, genial atmosphere 
envelops everything; and when this 
subtle influence takes hold of one, a 
strange metamorphosis takes place. 

Jim the iceman, “ Aulie” the plumber, 
and Fritz of the milk-wagon, resplendent 
in Third Avenue “ Admiral Dewey ” suits 
-—a mass of gorgeous braid interlacing 
their ample bosoms, topped with white 
yachting-caps—issue forth and shape an 
uncertain course down the river in. their 
improvised “ power- boat”; power that 
comes when one least expects it—at half- 
minute intervals, preceded by violent ex- 
plosions. Along the docks loiter the less 
fortunate—the workmen with their wives 
and children, a fluctuating mass of color 
relieved against the uniform gray and 
salmon of the houses. The throaty 
anthem of the perspiring Singerbund, 
crowded together in the Casino, reaches 
the ear in fragments above the confused 
noises of the river; and in the hush 
which at times unexpectedly falls upon 
this Harlem Kermess the distant brassy 
strains of a band playing rag-time to the 
lunatics in the asylum on the Island 
steals softly across the river. 

It takes the Harlemite to appreciate 
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the real significance—the rare possibili- 
Conti- 
nental, a healthy German, Sabbath; a day 


ties-—of Sunday. Theirs is a 


of leisure, evoking long, shimmering 
stretches of water fringed with heather, 
bathed in genial delight, and racing 
clouds aloft, and untold wealth of beer 
and pretzels. 

Concerning Harlem’s former history 
little interest is manifested; crowds 
daily ply back and forth across the 
“ Kills ” almost in the shadow of “ Mor- 
risania,” the romantic Morris mansion, 
without so much as a glance at this 
splendid Revolutionary relic, nor a 
thought of the significance of its de- 
struction. To wander through its spa- 
cious halls that onee echoed to the tread 
of a high-heeled Revolutionary pageant, 
to loiter in the grand reception-room 
where perhaps Washington and Lafayette 
trod a measure, or to pause within the 
sombre precincts of the library, panelled 
with mahogany, where the first rough 
draft of the Declaration of Independence 
eame to light, and then return to see 
these panels rent asunder by the work- 
men engaged in demolishing it, is to 


fully appreciate the capacities of a 
miserable thin-skinned patriotism. As 
the’ work of vandalism progressed, cu- 
rious things came to light: a few old 
French coins, an antiquated tea-chest in- 
laid with ivory, and a dainty eighteenth- 
century flat-iron for the frills and ruffles 
of former gallants—things of another 
epoch—recalling the Reign of ‘Terror 
with its hasty departures, its deserted 
palaces and deserted lawns run wild with 
hyacinth and daisy. 

If the down-town New-Yorker takes 
but little interest in the significance of his 
landmarks, his brother in Harlem cares 
still less, for neither is imaginative. The ° 
latter’s temperament craves something 
more vital, more tangible; and when the 
conversation turns to local legend and 
bizarre incidents, he shows an intense 
appreciation. Late one cloudy afternoon 
last summer Bill Conlin rowed me 
through the “Kills” past Morrisania 
and cheerfully dismissed it with, “ It’s 
an old eastle; they’re goin’ to tear it 
down.” But when we had entered the 
treacherous currents that sweep in dan- 
gerous eddies past the almost unnavigable 
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IN UP-TOWN 


annels im the rear of Blackwells Island, 
showed signs of animation, the direct 
use of which I perceived to be the long 


int 


stretching out before us, 


upon 


hose green turf were frequent ochre- 


lored 


furrows—the sears of rece 


nt ex- 


wating—and along whose shores walked 
undry listless figures in blue overalls. 

“Those are the dopes from the funny- 
takin’ an airin’,” he observed, in- 


yuse 
licating the distant blue spots that moved 
imlessly about the turf. Then 
ame visibly irritated. 

“It’s a pity the day ain’t fine or they’d 


out 


diggin’ their canal,” he 


** MORRISANIA,”” 


he be- 


mused. 


NEW YORK. 


1 was somewhat in the dark, when he 
enlightened me. 

“You see, it’s this way,” he went on. 
“Even a guy who’s nutty gits tired o’ 
talkin’ it all over with himself. It’s 
wearin’ on him to have to give all the 
answers; so one o’ the doctors over there 
hits on a new idea, and next day has all 
the dopes lined up—guys wot thought 
they was bank presidents side by side 
with others wot simply stood and picked 
at things—all looked alike to him; and 
that there doctor was chuck full o’ 
brains, and could hand it out in a line 
o’ talk with the best o’ the lawyers. 
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“* Friends,’ sez he, after he had them 
all bunched together, ‘ we’re goin’ to dig 
a canal to cut off that there point,’ sez 
he. ‘Are ye on? sez he, and some o’ 
them waved at him and grinned and 
almost understood him. ‘ Fall to!’ yells 
the doctor, ‘and let’s see how fast you 
can do it And when the warden give 
them spades and wheelbarrows you should 
have seen the dirt fly! They no sooner 
zits the canal dug, when the doctor comes 
down agin and steps behind a tree to 
wipe the smile off his face, and starts in 
again. ‘ Friends,’ sez he, ‘ the administra- 
tion has changed their minds,’ sez he, 
‘and have decided to have the canal run 
through in the opposite direction; so 
you'll oblige me by fillin’ this wan up 
and beginnin’ th’ other. It’s a good job 


you’ve made, boys, and accept me com- 
pliments; it’s a very nice little canal,’ 
sez he, pattin’ a couple o’ them over the 
head. ‘Ta, ta!’ sez he, fadin’ away. 
“Year in and year out they keep on 
diggin’ that there canal, and I only heard 
tell of one guy in the bunch who ever 
had the brains to see that somethin’ 
must be wrong; and when the doctor 
begun givin’ his little song and dance 
about the administration changin’ their 
minds again and movin’ the eanal four 
points to the west, a lad named Leary, 
from County Cork, Ireland, who was out 
there on trial, butted in with, ‘ Say—will 
you tell me who the blazes voted fer this 
administration? And they thrun him out 
of the funny-house next day ... a sane 
man, fer fear he’d contaminate the rest.” 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


E had ordered our dinners and 
were sitting in the Turkish 
room at the club, waiting to 


W 


.e called, each in his turn, to the dining- 


room. With its mixture of Oriental 
,ppointments in curtains, cushions, and 
little tables of teak-wood the Turkish 
room expressed rather an adventurous 
conception of the Ottoman taste; but it 
was always a cozy place whether you 
found yourself in it with cigars and 

ffee after dinner, or with whatever 
liquid or solid appetizer you preferred 
in the half-hour or more that must pass 
before dinner after you had made out 
your menu. It intimated an exclusive 
possession in the three or four who hap- 
pened first to find themselves together 
in it, and it invited the philosophic mind 
to contemplation more than any other 
spot in the elub. 

Our rather limited little down-town 
lining club was almost a celibate com- 
munity at most times. A few husbands 
and fathers joined us at lunch; but at 
dinner we were nearly always a company 
of bachelors, dropping in an hour or 
so before we wished to dine, and ordering 
from a bill of fare what we liked. Some 
lozed away the intervening time; some 
read the evening papers, or played chess; 
[ preferred the chance society of the 
Turkish room. I could be pretty sure of 
finding Wanhope there in these sympa- 
thetic moments, and where Wanhope was 
there would probably be Rulledge, pas- 
sively willing to listen and agree, and 
Minver ready to interrupt and dispute. 
I myself liked to look in and linger for 
either the reasoning or the bickering, 
1s it happened, and now seeing the three 
there together, I took a provisional seat 
behind the painter, who made no sign 
‘f knowing I was present. Rulledge was 
eating a caviar sandwich, which he had 
brought from the afternoon tea-table 
near by, and he greedily incited Wan- 
hope to go on, in the polite pause which 
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the psychologist had let follow on my 
appearance, with what he was saying. 
I was not surprised to find that his talk 
related to a fact just then intensely in- 
teresting to the few, rapidly becoming the 
many, who were privy to it; though Wan- 
hope had the air of stooping to it from a 
higher range of thinking. 

“T shouldn’t have supposed, somehow,” 
he said with a knot of deprecation be- 
tween his fine eyes, “ that he would have 
had the pluck.” 

“ Perhaps 
gested. 

Wanhope waited for a thoughtful mo- 
ment of censure eventuating in tolera- 
tion. “You mean that she—” 

“T don’t see why you say that, Min- 
ver,” Rulledge interposed chivalrously, 
with his mouth full of sandwich. 

“T didn’t say it,” Minver contradicted. 

“You implied it; and I don’t think 
it’s fair. It’s easy enough to build up a 
report of that kind on the half-knowledge 
ef rumor which is all that any outsider 
can have in the case.” 

“So far,” Minver said, with unbroken 
tranquillity, “as any such edifice has 
been erected, you are the architect, Rul- 


he hadn’t,” Minver 


sug- 


ledge. I shouldn’t think you would like 
to go round insinuating that sort of 
thing. Here is Acton,” and he now ac- 


knowledged my presence with a_ back- 
ward twist of his head, “on the alert 
for material already. You ought to be 
more careful where Acton is, Rullédge.” 

“Tt would be great copy if it were 
true,” I owned. 

Wanhope regarded us all three, in this 
play of our qualities, with the scientific 
impartiality of a bacteriologist in the 
study of a culture offering some peculiar 
incidents. He took up a point as re- 
mote as might be from the personal ap- 
peal. “It is curious how little we know 
of such matters, after all the love-making 
and marrying in life and all the inquiry 
of the poets and novelists.” He addressed 
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himself in this turn of his thought, half 
playful, half earnest, to me, as if I 
united with the functions of both a re- 
sponsibility for their shortcomings. 

“Yes,” Minver said, facing about 
toward me. “ How do you excuse your- 
self for your ignorance in matters where 
you’re always professionally making 
such a bluff of knowledge? After all 
the marriages you have brought about 
in literature, can you say positively and 
specifically how they are brought about 
in life?” 

“No, I can’t,” I admitted. “I might 
say that a writer of fiction is a good 
deal like a minister who continually mar- 
ries people without knowing why.” 

“ No, you couldn’t, my dear fellow,” the 
painter retorted. “It’s part of your 
swindle to assume that you do know why. 
You ought to find out.” 

Wanhope interposed abstractly, or as 
abstractly as he could: “ The important 
thing would always be to find which of 
the lovers the confession, tacit or ex- 
plicit, began with.” 

“Acton ought to go round and col- 
lect human documents bearing on the 
question. He ought to have got to- 


gether thousands of specimens from na- 


ture. He ought to have gone to all the 
married couples he knew, and asked them 
just how their passion was confessed; he 
ought to have sent out printed circulars, 
with tabulated questions. Why don’t 
you do it, Acton?” 

I returned, as seriously as could have 
been expected: “Perhaps it would be 
thought rather intimate. People don’t 
like to talk of such things.” 

“They’re ashamed,” Minver declared. 
“The lovers don’t either of them, in a 
given case, like to Iet others know how 
much the woman had to do with making 
the offer, and how little the man.” 

Minver’s point provoked both Wan- 
hope and myself to begin a remark at the 
same time. We begged each other’s par- 
don, and Wanhope insisted that I should 
go on. 

“Oh, merely this,” I said. “I don’t 
think they’re so much ashamed as that 
they have forgotten the different stages. 
You were going to say?” 

“Very much what you said. It’s as- 
tonishing how people forget the vital 
things, and remember trifles. Or per- 
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haps as we advance from stage to stage 
what once seemed the vital things tur; 
to trifles. Nothing can be more vital j; 
the history of a man and a woman tha; 
how they became husband and wife, and 
yet not merely the details, but the main 
fact, would seem to eseape record if not 
recollection. The next generation kn: 
nothing of it.” 

“That appears to let Acton out,” Min 
ver said. “But how do you know what 
you were saying, Wanhope ?” 

“T’ve ventured to make some inquiries 
in that region at one time. Not directly, 
of course. At second and third hand. [; 
isn’t inconceivable, if we conceive of a 
life after this, that a man should forget, in 
its more important interests and occupa- 
tions, just how he quitted this world, or 
at least the particulars of the article of 
death. Of course, we must suppose a 
good portion of eternity to have elapsed.” 
Wanhope continued, dreamily, with a 
deep breath almost equivalent to some- 
thing so unscientific as a sigh: “ Women 
are charming, and in nothing more than 
the perpetual challenge they form for us. 
They are born defying us to match our- 
selves with them.” 

“Do you mean that Miss Hazelwood—” 
Rulledge began, but Minver’s laugh ar- 
rested him. 

“Nothing so concrete, I’m afraid,” 
Wanhope gently returned. “I mean, to 
match them in graciousness, in loveli- 
ness, in all the agile contests of spirit 
and plays of fancy. There’s something 
pathetic to see them caught up into some 
thing more serious in that other game, 
which they are so good at.” 

“They seem rather to like it, though, 
some of them, if you mean the game of 
love,” Minver said. “ Especially when 
they’re not in earnest about it.” 

“Oh, there are plenty of spoiled wom 
en,” Wanhope admitted. “But I don’t 
mean flirting. I suppose that the average 
unspoiled woman is rather frightened 
than otherwise when she knows that a 
man is in lave with her.” 

“To you suppose she always knows it 
first?” Rulledge asked. 

“You may be sure,” Minver answered 
for Wanhope, “that if she didn’t know 
it, he never would.” Then Wanhope an. 
swered for himself: 

“T think that generally she sees it. 
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-oming. In that sort of wireless tele- 
-raphy, that reaching out of two natures 
rough space towards each other, her 
‘re sensitive apparatus probably feels 
e appeal of his before he is conscious 

f having made any appeal.” 

“And her first impulse is to escape 

e appeal?” I suggested. 

“Yes,” Wanhope admitted 
houghtful reluctance. 

“ Even when she is half aware of hav- 
ing invited it?” 

“Tf she ‘is not spoiled she is never 
:ware of having invited it. Take the 
ise in point; we won’t mention any 
She is sailing through time, 
through youthful space, with her elec- 
trical lures, the natural equipment of 
every charming woman, all out, and sud- 
lenly, somewhere from the unknown, 
she feels the shock of a response in the 
gulfs of air where there had been no 
life before. But she can’t be said to 
have knowingly searched the void for 
ny presence.” 

“Oh, I’m not sure about that, pro- 
’ Minver put in. “Go a little 
slower, if you expect me to follow you.” 

“Tt’s all a mystery, the most beauti- 
ful mystery of life,” Wanhope resumed. 
‘I don’t believe I could make out the 
‘ase, as I feel it to be.” 

“ Braybridge’s part of the case is rather 
plain, isn’t it?” I invited him. 

“T’m not sure of that. No man’s part 
of any case is plain, if you look at it 
carefully. The most that you can say 
f Braybridge is that he is rather 
a simple nature. But nothing,” the 
psychologist added with one of his 
leep breaths, “is so complex as a 
simple nature.” 

“Well,” Minver - contended, 
bridge is plain, if his case isn’t.” 

“Plain? Is he plain?” Wanhope ask- 
ed, as if asking himself. 

“My dear fellow, you agnostics doubt 
everything!” 

“T should have said, picturesque. Pic- 
turesque, with the sort of unbeautifulness 
that takes the fancy of women more than 
Greek proportion. I think it would re- 
juire a girl peculiarly feminine to feel 
the attraction of such a man— the 
fascination of his being grizzled, and 
slovenly, and rugged. She would have 
to be rather a wild, shy girl to do that, 


after a 


names. 
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and it would have to be through her fear 
of him that she would divine his fear of 


her. But what I have heard is that they 
met under rather exceptional circum- 
stances. It was at a house in the Adiron- 


dacks, where Braybridge was, somewhat 
in the quality of a bull in a china-shop. 
He was lugged in by the host, as an old 
friend, and was suffered by the hostess 
as a friend quite too old for her. At 
any rate, as I heard (and I don’t vouch 
for the facts, all of them), Braybridge 
found himself at odds with the gay 
young people who made up the hostess’s 
end of the party, and was watching for 
a chance to—” 

Wanhope cast about for the word, and 
Minver supplied it: “ Pull out.” 

“Yes. But when he had found it 
Miss Hazelwood took it from him.” 

“T don’t understand,” Rulledge said. 

“When he came in to breakfast, the 
third morning, prepared with an excuse 
for cutting his week down to the dimen- 
sions it had reached, he saw her sitting 
alone at the table. She had risen early 
as a consequence of having arrived late, 
the night before; and when Braybridge 
found himself in for it, he forgot that 
he meant to go away, and said good 
morning, as if they knew each other. 
Their hostess found them talking over 
the length of the table in a sort of mu- 
tual fright, and introduced them. But 
it’s rather difficult reporting a lady ver- 
batim at second hand. ‘I really had the 
facts from Welkin, who had them from 
his wife. The sum of her impressions 
was that Braybridge and Miss Hazel- 
wood were getting a kind of comfort 
out of their mutual terror because one 
was as badly frightened as the other. It 


was a novel experience for both. Ever 
seen her ?” 
We others looked at each other. Min- 


ver said: “I never wanted to paint any 
one so much. It was at the spring show 
of the American Artists. There was a 
jam of people; but this girl—I’ve under- 
stood it was she—looked as much alone 
as if there were nobody else there. She 
might have been a startled doe in the 
North Woods suddenly coming out on 
a twenty-thousand-dollar camp, with a 
lot of twenty-million-dollar people on 
the veranda.” 

“And you wanted to do her as The 
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Startled Doe,” I 


name.” 

“Don’t reduce it to the vulgarity of 
fiction. I admit it would be a selling 
name.” 

“Go on, Wanhope,” Rulledge puffed 
impatiently. “Though I don’t see how 
there could be another soul in the uni- 
verse as constitutionally scared of men 
as Braybridge is of women.” ' 

“In the universe nothing is wasted, I 
suppose. Everything has its complement, 
its response. For every bashful man, 
there must be a bashful woman,” Wan- 
hope returned. 

“ Or a bold one,” Minver suggested. 

“No; the response must be in kind, 
to be truly complemental. Through the 
sense of their reciprocal timidity they 
divine that they needn’t be afraid.” 

“Oh! That’s the way you get out 
of it!” 

“Well?” Rulledge urged. 

“T’m afraid,” Wanhope modestly con- 
fessed, “that from this point I shall 
have to be largely conjectural. Welkin 
wasn’t able to be very definite, except as 
to moments, and he had his data almost 
altogether from his wife. Braybridge had 
told him overnight that he thought of 
going, and he had said he mustn’t think 
of it; but he supposed Braybridge had 
spoken of it to Mrs. Welkin, and he began 
by saying to his wife that he hoped she 
had refused to hear of Braybridge’s going. 
She said she hadn’t heard of it, but now 
she would refuse without hearing, and 
she didn’t give Braybridge any chance to 
protest. If people went in the middle 
of their week, what would become of 
other people? She was not going to have 
the equilibrium of her party disturbed, 
and that was all about it. Welkin 
thought it was odd that Braybridge did- 
n’t insist; and he made a long story of it. 
But the grain of wheat in his bushel of 
chaff was that Miss Hazelwood seemed 
to be fascinated by Braybridge from the 
first. When Mrs. Welkin scared him into 
saying that he would stay his week out, 
the business practically was done. They 
went picnicking that day in each other’s 
charge; and after Braybridge left he 
wrote back to her, as Mrs. Welkin knew 
from the letters that passed through her 
hands, and— Well, their engagement has 
come out, and—” Wanhope paused with 


said. “Good selling 
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an air that was at first indefinite, and 
then definitive. 

“You don’t mean,” Rulledge burst ou: 
in a note of deep wrong, “that that’s a]] 
you know about it?” 

“Yes, that’s all I know,” Wanhope 
confessed, as if somewhat surprised him 
self at the fact. 

“ Well!” 

Wanhope tried to offer the only repara- 
tion in his power. “I can conjecture 
we can all conjecture—” 

He hesitated; then, 
with your conjecture,” 
forgivingly. 

“Why—” Wanhope began again; but 
at that moment a man who had been 
elected the year before, and then gone off 
on a long absence, put his head in between 
the dull-red hangings of the doorway. It 
was Halson, whom I did not know very 
well, but liked better than I knew. His 
eyes were dancing with what seemed the 
inextinguishable gayety of his tempera- 
ment, rather than any present occasion, 
and his smile carried his little mustache 
well away from his handsome teeth 
“ Private ?” 

“Come in, come in!” Minver called 
to him. “Thought you were in Japan?” 

“My dear fellow,” Halson answered, 
“you must brush up your contemporary 
history. It’s more than a fortnight since 
I was in Japan.” He shook hands with 
me, and I introduced him to Rulledge 
and Wanhope. He said at once: “ Well, 
what is it? Question of Braybridge’s 
engagement? It’s humiliating to a man 
to come back from the antipodes, and 
find the nation absorbed in a parochial 
problem like that. Everybody I’ve met 
here to-night has asked me, the first thing, 
if I’d heard of it, and if I knew how it 
could have happened.” 

“ And do you?” Rulledge asked. 

“TI can give a pretty good guess,” 
Halson said, running his merry eyes over 
our faces. 

“ Anybody can give a good guess,” Ru! 
ledge said. “ Wanhope is doing it now.” 

“Don’t let me interrupt.” Halson 
turned to him politely. 

“Not at all. I'd rather hear your 
guess. If you know Braybridge better 
than I,” Wanhope said. 

“Well,” Halson compromised, “per 
haps I’ve known him longer.” He asked, 


“Well, go on 
Rulledge 


Said 











with an effect of coming to business, 
‘ Where were you?” 

“Tell him, Rulledge,” Minver ordered, 
nd Rulledge apparently asked nothing 
etter. He told him in detail, all we knew 

om any source, down to the moment of 
Wanhope’s arrested conjecture. , 

“ He did leave you at an anxious point, 
lidn’t he?” Halson smiled to the rest 
f us at Rulledge’s expense, and then 
said: “ Well, I think I can help you out 
4 little. Any of you know the lady?” 

“ By sight, Minver does,” Rulledge an- 
swered for us. “ Wants to paint her.” 

“Of course,” Halson said, with intel- 
ligence. “But I doubt if he’d find her 
as paintable as she looks, at first. She’s 
eautiful, but her charm is spiritual.” 


“Sometimes we try for that,” the 
ainter interposed. , 
“And sometimes you get it. But 


you'll allow it’s difficult. That’s all I 
meant. I’ve known her—let me see—for 
welve years, at least; ever since I first 
went West. She was about eleven then, 
and her father was bringing her up on 
he ranche. .Her aunt came along, by 
nd by, and took her to Europe; mother 
lead before Hazelwood went out there. 
But the girl was always homesick for the 
ranche; she pined for it; and after they 
iad kept her in Germany three or four 
years they let her come back, and run 
wild again; wild as a flower does, or a 
vine—not a domesticated animal.” 

“Go slow, Halson. This is getting too 
much for the romantic Rulledge.” 

“Rulledge can bear up against the 
facts, I guess, Minver,” Halson said, al- 
most austerely. “ Her father died two 
and then she had to come 
East, for her aunt simply wouldn’t live 
m the ranche. She brought her on, 
and brought her out; I was at the 

ming-out tea; but the girl didn’t take 
o the New York thing at all; I could 
see it from the start; she wanted to get 
away from it with me, and talk about 
the ranche.” 

“She felt that she was with the only 
genuine person among those conven- 
tional people.” 

Halson laughed at Minver’s thrust, and 
went on amiably: “I don’t suppose that 
till she met Braybridge she was ever 
quite at her ease with any man—or wom- 
an, for that matter. I imagine, as you’ve 
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done, that it was his fear of her that 
gave her courage. She met him on equal 
terms. Isn’t that it?’ 

Wanhope assented to the question re 
ferred to him with a nod. 

“ And when they got lost from the rest 
of the party at that picnic—” 

“ Lost?” Rulledge demanded. 

“Why, yes. Didn’t you know? But 
I ought to go back. They said there 
never was anything prettier than the way 
she unconsciously went for Braybridge, 
the whole day. She wanted him, and she 
was a child who wanted things frankly, 
when she did want them. Then his being 
ten or fifteen years older than she was, 
and so large and simple, made it natural 
for a shy girl like her to assort herself 
with him when all the rest were assorting 
themselves, as people do at such things. 
The consensus of testimony is that she 
did it with the most transparent un- 
consciousness, and—” 

“Who are your authorities?” Minver 
asked; Rulledge threw himself back on 
the divan, and beat the cushions with 
impatience. 

“Ts it essential to give them?” 

“Qh, no. I merely wondered. Go on.” 

“The authorities are all right. She 
had disappeared with him before the oth- 
ers noticed. It was a thing that hap- 
pened; there was no design in it; that 
would have been out of character. They 
had got to the end of the wood-road, 
and into the thick of the trees where 
there wasn’t even a trail, and they walked 
round looking for a way out, till they 
were turned completely. They decided 
that the only way was to keep walking, 
and by and by they heard the sound of 
chopping. It was some Canucks clearing 
a piece of the woods, and when she spoke 
to them in French, they gave them full 
directions, and Braybridge soon found 
the path again.” 

Halson paused, and I said, “ But that 
isn’t all?” 

“Oh, no.” He continued thoughtful- 
ly silent for a little while before he 
resumed. “The amazing thing is that 
they got lost again, and that when they 
tried going back to the Canucks, they 
couldn’t find the way.” 

“Why didn’t they follow the sound 
of the chopping?” I asked. 

“The Canucks had stopped, for the 
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time being. Besides, Braybridge was 
rather ashamed, and he thought if they 
went straight on they would be sure to 
come out somewhere. But that was where 
he made a mistake. They couldn’t go 
on straight; they went round and round, 
and came on their own footsteps—or hers, 
which he recognized from the narrow 
tread and the dint of the little heels in 
the damp places.” 

Wanhope roused himself with a kin- 
dling eye. “ That is very interesting, the 
movement in a circle of people who have 
lost their way. It has often been ob- 
served, but I don’t know that it has ever 
been explained. Sometimes the circle is 
smaller, sometimes it is larger; but I 
believe it is always a circle.” 

“Tsn’t it,” I queried, “like any other 
error in life? We go round and round, 
and commit the old sins over again.” 

“That is very interesting,” Wanhope 
allowed. 

“ But do lost people really always walk 
in a vicious circle?” Minver asked. 

Rulledge would not let Wanhope an- 
swer. “Go on, Halson,” he said. 

Halson roused himself from the reverie 
in which he was sitting with glazed eyes. 
“ Well, what made it a little more anxious 
was that he had heard of bears on that 
mountain, and the green afternoon light 
among the trees was perceptibly paling. 
He suggested shouting, but she wouldn’t 
let him; she said it would be ridiculous, 
if the others heard them, and useless if 
they didn’t. So they tramped on till— 
till the accident happened.” 

“The accident!” Rulledge exclaimed 
in the voice of our joint emotion. 

“He stepped on a loose stone and 
turned his foot,” Halson explained. “ It 
wasn’t a sprain, luckily, but it hurt 
enough. He turned so white that she 
noticed it, and asked him what was the 
matter. Of course that shut his mouth 
the closer, but it morally doubled his 
motive, and he kept himself from cry- 
ing out till the sudden pain of the 
wrench was over. He said merely that 
he thought he had heard something, and 
he had—an awful ringing in his ears; 
but he didn’t mean that, and he started 
on again. The worst was trying to walk 
without limping, and to talk cheerfully 
and encouragingly, with that agony tear- 
ing at him. But he managed somehow, 


and he was congratulating himself on });; 
success, when he tumbled down in 
dead faint.” 

“ Oh, come, now!” Minver protested. 

“Tt is like an old-fashioned stor 
where things are operated by acciden: 
instead of motive, isn’t it?” Hals, 
smiled with radiant recognition. 

“Fact will always imitate fiction. 
you give her time enough,” I said. 

“Had they got back to the other pi 
nickers?” Rulledge asked with a tens 
voice. 

“Tn sound, but not in sight of them. 
She wasn’t going to bring him into camp 
in that state; besides she couldn’t. She 
got some water out of the trout-brook 
they’d been fishing— more water than 
trout in it—and sprinkled his face, and 
he came to, and got on his legs, just i: 
time to pull on to the others, who wer 
organizing a search-party to go after 
them. From that point on, she dropped 
Braybridge like a hot coal, and as ther 
was nothing of the flirt in her, she sim 
ply kept with the women, the older girls. 
and the tabbies, and left Braybridge ¢: 
worry along with the secret of his turned 
ankle. He doesn’t know how he ever 
got home alive; but he did somehow 
manage to reach the wagons that had 
brought them to the edge of the woods, 
and then he was all right till they got to 
the house. But still she said nothing 
about his accident, and he couldn’t; and 
he pleaded an early start for town th: 
next morning, and got off to bed, as soon 
as he could.” 

“T shouldn’t have thought he could 
have stirred in the morning,” Rulledge 
employed Halson’s pause to say. 

“ Well, this beaver had to,” Halson said. 
“He was not the only early riser. He 
found Miss Hazelwood at the station 
before him.” 

“ What!” Rulledge shouted. I confess 
the fact rather roused me, too; and 
Wanhope’s eyes kindled with a scien- 
tifie pleasure. 

“She came right towards him. ‘ Mr. 
Braybridge,’ says she, “I couldn’t let you 
go without explaining my very strange 
behavior. I didn’t choose to have these 
people laughing at the notion of my 
having played the part of your preserver. 
It was bad enough being lost with you; ~ 
I couldn’t bring you into ridicule with 
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1 by the disproportion they’d have 
felt in my efforts for you after you turned 
cour foot. So I simply had to ignore 
the incident. Don’t you see?’ Bray- 
bridge glanced at her, and he had never 
felt so big and bulky before, or seen her 
eo slender and little. He said, ‘It would 
have seemed rather absurd,’ and he broke 
ut and laughed, while she broke down 
and cried, and asked him to forgive her, 
and whether it had hurt him very much; 
and said she knew he could bear to keep 
‘t from the others by the way he had 
kept it from her till he fainted. She 
implied that he was morally as well as 
physically gigantic, and it was as much 
as he could do to keep from taking her 
in his arms on the spot.” 

‘Tt would have been edifying to the 
groom that had driven her to the sta- 
tion,” Minver cynically suggested. 

“Groom nothing!” Halson returned 
with spirit. “She paddled herself across 
the lake, and walked from the boat- 
landing to the station.” 

“ Jove!” Rulledge exploded in uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm. 

‘She turned round as soon as she had 
got through with her hymn of praise— 
it made Braybridge feel awfully flat— 
and ran back through the bushes to the 
boat-landing, and—that was the last 
he saw of her till he met her in town 
this fall.” 

“And when—and when—did he offer 

imself?” Rulledge entreated breathless- 
“ How—” 

“Yes, that’s the point, Halson,” Min- 
ver interposed. “ Your story is all very 
yell, as far as it goes; but Rulledge here 
has been insinuating that it was Miss 
Hazelwood who made the offer, and he 
wants you to bear him out.” 

Rulledge winced at the outrage, but 
he would not stay Halson’s answer even 
for the sake of righting himself. 

“T have heard,” Minver went on, “ that 
Braybridge insisted on paddling the 
eanoe back to the other shore for her, 
and that it was on the way that he offered 
himself.” We others stared at Minver 
in astonishment. MHalson glanced cov- 
ertly toward him with his gay eyes. 
‘Then that wasn’t true?” 

“How did you hear it?’ Halson asked. 

“Oh, never mind. Is it true?” 

“Well, I know there’s that version,” 


then 
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Halson said evasively. “The engagement 
is only just out, as you know. As to the 
offer—the when and the how—I don’t 
know that I’m exactly at liberty to say.” 

“I don’t see why,’ Minver urged. 
“You might stretch a point for Rul- 
ledge’s sake.” 

Halson looked down, and then he 
glanced at Minver after a furtive pas- 
sage of his eye over Rulledge’s intense 
face. “There was something rather nice 
happened after— But really, now!” 

“Oh, go on!” Minver called out in 
contempt of his scruple. 

“1 haven't the right— Well, I sup- 
pose I’m on safe ground here? It won’t 
go any farther, of course; and it was 
so pretty! After she had pushed off in 
her canoe, you know, Braybridge—he’d 
followed her down to the shore of the 
lake—found her handkerchief in a bush 
where it had caught, and he held it up, 
and called out to her. She looked round 
and saw it, and called back: ‘ Never 
mind. I can’t return for it, now.’ 
Then Braybridge plucked up his cour- 
age, and asked if he might keep it, 
and she said ‘ Yes,’ over her shoulder, 
and then she stopped paddling, and said: 
‘No, no, you mustn’t, you mustn’t! You 
can send it to me.’ He asked where, and 
she said, ‘In New York—in the fall—at 
the Walholland.’ Braybridge never knew 
how he dared, but he shouted after her 
—she was paddling on again— May I 
bring it? and she called over her shoulder 
again, without fully facing him, but her 
profile was enough, ‘If you can’t get 
any one to bring it for you.’ The words 
barely reached him, but he’d have caught 
them if they’d been whispered; and he 
watched her across the lake, and into the 
bushes, and then broke for his train. 
He was just in time.” 

Halson beamed for pleasure upon us, 
and even Minver said, “ Yes, that’s 
rather nice.” After a moment he added, 
“ Rulledge thinks she put it there.” 

“You’re too bad, Minver,” Halson pro- 
tested. “The charm of the whole thing 
was her perfect innocence. She isn’t 
capable of the slightest finesse. I’ve 
known her from a child, and I know 
what I say.” 

“That innocence of girlhood,” Wan 
hope said, “is very interesting. It’s as 
tonishing how much experience it sur 
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vives. Some women carry it into old 
age with them. It’s never been scien- 
tifically studied—” 

“ Yes,” Minver allowed. “ There would 
be a fortune for the novelist who could 
work a type of innocence for all it was 
worth. Here’s Acton always dealing 
with the most rancid flirtatiousness, and 
missing the sweetness and beauty of a 
girlhood which does the cheekiest things 
without knowing what it’s about, and 
fetches down its game whenever it shuts 
its eyes and fires at nothing. But I don’t 
see how all this touches the point that 
Rulledge makes, or decides which finally 
made the offer.” 

“Well, hadn’t the offer already been 
made ?” 

“ But how?” 

“ Oh, in the usual way.” 

“ What is the usual way?” 

“T thought everybody knew that. Of 
course, it was from Braybridge finally, 
but I suppose it’s always six of one and 
half a dozen of the other in these cases, 
isn’t it? I dare say he couldn’t get any 
one to take her the handkerchief. My 
dinner?’ Halson looked up at the silent 
waiter who had stolen upon us and was 
bowing toward him. 

“Look here, Halson,” Minver detained 
him, “how is it none of the rest of us 
have heard all those details?” 

“JT don’t know where you’ve been, Min- 
ver. Everybody knows the main facts,” 
Halson said, escaping. 

Wanhope observed musingly: “I sup- 
pose he’s quite right about the reciprocal- 
ity of the offer, as we call it. There’s 
probably, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, a perfect understanding before 
there’s an explanation. In many cases 
the offer and the acceptance must really 
be tacit.” 

“ Yes,” I ventured, “and I don’t know 
why we’re so severe with women when 
they seem to take the initiative. It’s 
merely, after all, the call of the maiden 
bird, and there’s nothing lovelier or more 
endearing in nature than that.” 

“ Maiden bird is good, Acton,” Minver 
approved. “Why don’t you institute a 
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class of fiction, where the love-making 
is all done by the maiden birds, as you 
call them—or the widow birds? It would 
be tremendously popular with both sexes. 
It would lift a tremendous responsibility 
off the birds who’ve been expected {o 
shoulder it heretofore if it could be in- 
troduced into real life.” 

Rulledge fetched a long, simple-hearted 
sigh. “ Well, it’s a charming story. How 
well he told it!” 

The waiter came again, and this time 
signalled to Minver. 

“Yes,” he said, as he rose. “What a 
pity you can’t believe a word Halson 
says.” 

“Do you mean— 
taneously. 

“That he built the whole thing from 
the ground up, with the start that we 
had given him. Why, you poor things! 
Who could have told him how it all hap 
pened? Braybridge? Or the girl? As 
Wanhope began by saying, people don’t 
speak of their love-making, even when 
they distinctly remember it.” 

“Yes, but see here, Minver!” Rulledge 
said with a dazed look. “If it’s all a 
fake of his, how came you to have heard 
of Braybridge paddling the eanoe back 
for her?” 

“That was the fake that tested the 
fake. When he adopted it, I knew he 
was lying, because I was lying myself. 
And then the cheapness of the whole 
thing! I wonder that didn’t strike you. 
Tt’s the stuff that a thousand summer- 
girl stories have been spun out of. Acton 
might have thought he was writing it!” 

He went away, leaving us to a blank 
silence, till Wanhope managed to say: 
“That inventive habit of mind is very 
curious. It would be interesting to know 
just how far it imposes on the inventor 
himself—how much he believes of his 
own fiction.” 

“T don’t see,” Rulledge said gloom- 
ily, “why they’re so long with my din- 
ner.” Then he burst out, “I believe 
every word Halson said. If there’s any 
fake in the thing, .it’s the fake that 
Minver owned to.” 
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Lig ABOUT THE DEcK 


The Slave-Trade of To-day 


BY HENRY W. NEVINSON 


PART VI.—THE SLAVES AT SEA 


HEN I was up in the interior, 
\W I had always intended to wait 

a while on the coast, if ever 
I should reach it again, in order to watch 
the process of the conversion of slaves 
into “eontracted laborers” according to 
law. So it was fortunate that, owing to 
the delays of fevers and carriers, I suc- 
ceeded in just missing a steamer bound 
for San Thomé and home. Fortunate, 
because the temptation to go straight on 
board would have been very strong, since 
I was worn with sickness, and within 
two days of reaching Katumbella I 
learned that special dangers surrounded 
me, owing to the discovery of my pur- 
pose hy the Portuguese traders. As a 
Vou. CXII.—No. 668 —30 


matter of fact, I might have caught the 
ship by pushing my carriers on without 
a pause, but the promptings of con- 
science, supported by a prospect of the 
best crocodile - shooting that man ean 
enjoy, induced me to run the risk of 
assassination and stay. 

So I stayed on the coast for nearly 
three weeks, seeing what I could, hunting 
crocodiles, and devising schemes for get- 
ting my papers home even if I should 
never reach home myself. One of the 
first things I saw was a -procession of 
slaves who had just been “ redeemed ” 
into “contracted laborers,” and were be- 
ing marched off in the early morning 
sunlight from Katumbella to Lobito Bay, 
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there to be embarked for San Thomé on 
the ship which I had missed.* It so hap- 
pened that this ship put in at Lobito Bay, 
which lies only some eight miles north 
from Katumbella down a waterless spit 
of sand, as I have before described, and 
there can be no doubt that this practice 
will become more and more common as 
the railway from the new port progresses. 
Katumbella, united with the bay, will 
become the main depot for the exporta- 
tion of slaves and other merchandise, 


*T find that the latest published Consular 
Report on San Thomé and Principe (1902) 
actually repeats the hypocritical fiction 
about the redemption of slaves. After 
speaking of the “enormous mortality” on 
the two islands, the Report continues: 
“So large a death-rate calls for constant 
fresh supplies of laborers from Angola, the 
principal ports from which they are ob- 
tained being Benguela, Novo Redondo, and 
Loanda, where they are-ransomed from the 
black traders who bring them from the far 
interior.” Mr. Consul Nightingale, who 
wrote the Report, was, of course, perfect- 
ly aware of the truth, and no doubt he 
wrote in irony. But English people do 


not understand irony — least of all in an 
official document. 





AS THE SLAVE-SHIP LEAVES 





FOR SAN THOME 


while Benguela, having no natural har- 
bor, will gradually fall to ruin. At 
present, I suppose, the government Agent 
for slaves at Benguela, together with the 
Curador, whose act converts them into 
contract laborers, comes over for the oc- 
casion whenever the slaves are to be 
shipped from Lobito Bay, just as in 
England a bishop travels from place to 
place for Confirmations, as required. 
Bemused with a parting dole of rum, 
bedecked in brilliantly striped jerseys, 
grotesque caps, and flashy loin-cloths to 
give them a moment’s pleasure, the un- 
happy throng were escorted to their doom, 
the tin tickets with their numbers and 
the tin eylinders with their form of 
contract glittering round their necks or 
at their sides. Men and women were 
about equal in number, and some of the 
women carried babes lashed to their backs ; 
but there were no older children. The 
causes which had brought these men and 
women to their fate were probably as 
different as the lands from which they 
came. Some had broken native customs 
or Portuguese laws, some had been 
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reed with witchcraft by the medicine- 
an beeause a relative died, some could 
pay a fine, some were wiping out an 
neestral debt, some had been sold by 
cles in poverty, some were the indem- 
ty for village wars; some had been 
raided on the frontier, others had been 
xchanged for a gun; some had been 
trapped by Portuguese, others by Bihéan 
thieves; some were but changing masters, 
only good for San 


“ 


ecause they were 
Thomé,” just as we. in London send an 

d eab-horse to Antwerp. I cannot give 
their history. I only know that about 
two hundred of them, muddled with rum 
nd bedecked like clowns, passed along 
that May morning to a land of doom 
from which there was no return. 

It was the 1st of June when, as I 
leseribed in my last letter, I met that 
ther procession of slaves on their way 
from Katumbella to Benguela, in readi- 
ness for embarkation in the next ship, 
which did not happen to stop at Lobito 
Bay. It was a smaller gang—only forty- 
three men and women—for it was the 


result of only one Agent's activity, 
though, to be sure, he was the leading 
and most successful Agent in Angola. 
They marched under escort, but without 
loads and without chains, though the old 
custom of chaining them together along 
that piece of road is still commonly 
practised—I suppose because the fifteen 
miles of country through which the road 
leads, when once the small slave-planta- 
tions round Katumbella have been passed, 
is a thorny desert where a runaway 
might easily hide, hoping to escape by 
sea or find cover in the towns. I have 
myself seen the black soldiers or police 
searching the bush there for fugitives, 
and once I found a Portuguese dying of 
fever among the thorns, to which he had 
fled from what is roughly called justice.* 

* There is a_ well-known carriers’ song 
with the refrain, “She has crossed On- 
dumba ya Maria,” that being the name 
of a dry brook on this road from Katum- 
bella to Benguela. It means, “ She has gone 
into slavery to be sold for San Thomé ”;— 
“Gone to the devil,’ or, “ Gone to glory,” 
as we say, almost indifferently. 
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By the time I saw that second pro- 
cession | was myself living in Benguela, 
and was able to follow the slave’s progress 
almost point by point, in spite of the un- 
comfortable suspicien with which I was 
naturally regarded. Writing of the town 
before, I mentioned the large court- 
yards with which nearly every house is 
surrounded—memorials of the old days 
when this was the central depot for the 
slave-trade with Brazil. In most cases 
these courtyards are now used as resting- 
places for the free carriers who have 
brought products from the interior and 
are waiting till the loads of cloth and 
rum are ready for the return journey. 
But the trading-houses that go in for 
business in servicaes still put the court- 
yards to their old purpose, and confine 
the slaves there till it is time to get them 
on board. 

A day or two before the steamer is 
due to depart a kind of ripple seems to 
pass over the stagnant town. Officials 
stir, clerks begin to crawl about with 
pens, the long low building called the 


Tribunal opens a door or two, a window 
or two, and looks quite ‘busy. Then. 
early one morning, the Curador ar 
rives and takes his seat in the lone 
low room as representing the benef 
icent government of Portugal. Int 
his presence the slaves are herded i: 
gangs by the official Agent. They ar 
ranged up, and in accordance with the 
Decree of January 29, 1903, they ar 
asked whether they go willingly as 
laborers to San Thomé. No attention of 
any kind is paid to their answer. In 
most cases no answer is given. Not the 
slightest notice would be taken of a 
refusal. The legal contract for fiv 
years’ labor on the island of San Thomé 
or Principe is then drawn out, and, also 
in accordance with the Decree, each slave 
receives a tin disk with his number, the 
initials of the Agent who secured him, 
and in some cases, though not usually 
at Benguela, the name of the island to 
which he is destined. He also receives 
in a tin cylinder a copy of his register, 
containing the year of contract, his num- 
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THE WOMEN HARDLY STIRRED AS 


ber and name, his birthplace, his chief’s 
name, the Agent’s name, and “ 
tions,” of which last 1 have never seen 
any. Exactly the same ritual is observed 
for the women as for the men. The disks 
are hung round their necks, the cylinders 
are slung at their sides, and the natives, 
believing them to be some kind of fetish 
“white man’s Ju-ju,” are rather 
pleased. All are then ranged up and 
marched cut again, either to the com- 
pounds, where they are shut in, or 
straight to the pier where the lighters, 
which are to take them to the ship, lie 
tossing upon the waves. 

The climax of the farce has now been 
reached. 


observa- 


or 


The deed of pitiless hypocrisy 
has been consummated. The require- 
ments of legalized slavery have been 
satisfied. The government has “ re- 
deemed” the slaves which its own 
Agents have so diligently and so profit- 
ably collected. They went into the 
Tribunal as slaves, they have come 
out as “contracted laborers.” No 
one in heaven or on earth can see the 
smallest difference, but by the change 








WE APPROACHED SAN THOME 


of name Portugal stifles the enfeebled 
protests of nations like the English, 
and by the excuse of law she smooths 
her conscience and whitens over one of 
the blackest crimes which even Africa 
can show. 

Before I follow the slaves on board, 
I must raise one uncertain point about 
the Agents. I am not quite sure on what 
principle they are paid. According to 
the Decree of 1903, they are appointed 
by thé local committee in San Thomé, 
consisting of four officials and three 
planters, chosen by the central govern- 
ment Committee of Emigration im Lis- 
bon. The local committee has to fix the 
payment due to each Agent, and of course 
the payment is ultimately made by the 
planters, who requisition the local com- 
mittee for as many slaves as they require, 
and pay in proportion to the number they 
receive. Now a planter in San Thomé 
gives from £26 to £30 for a slave de- 
livered on his plantation in good condi- 
tion. The Agent at Benguela will give 
£16 for any healthy man or woman 
brought to him, but he rarely goes up 
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to £20. From this considerable profit 
balance of £10 to £14 per head there are, 
it is true, certain deductions to be made. 
By the Decree, each Agent has to pay 
the government £100 deposit before he 
sets up in the slave-dealing business, and 
most probably he recoups himself out of 
the profits. For his license he has to pay 
the government two shillings a_ slave 
(with a minimum payment of £10 a 
year). Also to the government he pays 
£1 per slave in stamp duty, and six shil- 
lings on the completion of each contract. 
He has further to pay a tax of six shil- 
lings per slave to the port of landing, 
and from the balance of profit we must 
also deduct the slave’s fare on the steamer 
from Benguela to San Thomé. This, I 
believe, is £2—a sum which goes to en- 
rich the happy shareholders in the “ Em- 
preza Nacional,” who last year (1904) 
received 22 per cent. on their money 
as profit from the slave-ships. Then the 
captain of the steamer gets four shil- 
lings and the doctor two shillings for 
every slave landed alive, and, as an 
average, only four slaves per hundred 
die the voyage, which takes about 
eight days. There are probably other 
deductions to be made. The Curador 
will get something for his important 
funetions. There are stories that the 
commandants of certain forts still de- 
mand blackmail from the processions of 
slaves as they go by. I was definitely 
told that the commandant of a fort very 
near to Benguela always receives ten 
shillings a head, but I cannot say if that 
is true. 

In any ease, at the very lowest, there 
is £4 to be deducted for fare, taxes, ete., 
from the apparent balance of £10 to £14 
per slave. But even then the profit on 
each man or woman sold is considerable, 
and the point that I am uncertain about 
is whether the Agent at Benguela and 
his deputies in Novo Redondo and Bihé 
pocket all the profit they can possibly 
make, or are paid a fixed proportion of 
the average profits by the local committee 
at San Thomé. The latter would be in 
accordance with the Decree; the other 
way more in accordance with Portu- 
guese methods. 

Unhappily I was not able to witness 
the embarkation of the slaves myself, as 
I had been poisoned the night before and 
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was suffering all day from violent pain 
and frequent collapse, accompanied by 
extreme cold in the limbs.* So that 
when, late in the evening, I crawled on 
board at last, I found the slaves already 
in their place on the ship. We bere 
taking only 150 of them from Benguela. 
but we gathered up other batches as we 
went along, so that finally we reached a 
lucrative cargo of 272 (not counting 
babies), and as only two of them died 
in the week, we landed 270 safely on 
the islands. This was perhaps rather 
a larger number than usual, for the 
steamers, which play the part of mail- 
boats and slave-ships both, go twice a 
month, and the number of slaves ex- 
ported by them yearly has lately aver- 
aged a little under 4000, though the 
numbers are increasing, as I showed in 
my last letter. 

The slaves are, of course, kept in the 
fore part of the ship. All day long they 
lie about the lower deck, among the 
horses, mules, cattle, sheep, monkeys, and 
other live stock; or they climb up to the 
fo’e’s’le deck in hopes of getting a little 
breeze, and it is there that the mothers 
chiefly lie beside their tiny babies. 
There is nothing to do. Hardly any one 
speaks, and over the faces of nearly all 
broods the lock of dumb bewilderment 
that one sees in cattle crowded into trucks 
for the slaughter-market. Twice a day 
rations of mealy pap or brown beans are 
issued in big pots. Each pot is supplied 
with ten wooden spoons and holds the 
food for ten slaves, who have to get as 
much of it as each can manage. The 
first-class passengers, leaning against the 
rail of the upper deck, look down upon 
the scene with interest and amusement. 
To them those slaves represent the secret 
of Portugal’s greatness—such greatness 
as Portugal has. 

At sunset they are herded into a hold, 
the majority going down the hatchway 
stairs on their hands and knees. There they 
spread their sleeping-mats, and the hatch 
is shut down upon them till the following 
morning. By the virtuous Decree of 
1903, which regulates thé transport, “ the 
emigrants [t. e., the slaves] shall be sep- 
arated according to sex into completely 
isolated compartments, and may not sleep 
on deck, nor resume conjugal relations 
*See note on page 246. 
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before leaving’ the ship.” Certainly the 
slaves do not sleep on deck, but as to 
the other clauses I have seen no attempt 
to carry out the regulations, except such 
measures as the slaves take themselves 
by dividing the hold between men and 
women. It may seem strange, but all 
my observation has shown me that, in 
spite of nakedness and the absence of 
shame in most natural affairs of exist- 
ence, the natives are far more particular 
about the really important matters of sex 
than civilized people are; just as most 
animals are far more particular, and for 
the same reasons. I mean that for them 
the difference of sex is mainly a matter 
of livelihood and child-getting, not of 
casual debauchery. 

Even a coast trader said to me one 
evening, as we were looking down into 
the hold where the slaves were arranging 
their mats, “What a different thing if 
they were white people!” 

The day after leaving Benguela we 
stopped off Novo Redondo to take on 
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more cargo. The slaves came off in two 
batches—fifty in the morning and thirty 
more towards sunset. There was a bit 
of a sea on that day, and the tossing 
of the lighter had made most of the 
slaves very sick. Things became worse 
when the lighter lay rising and falling 
with the waves at the foot of the gang- 
way, and the slaves had to be dragged 
up to the platform one by one like sacks, 
and set to climb the ladder as best they 
could. I remember especially one poor 
woman who held in her arms a baby only 
two or three days old. Quickly as native 
women recover from childbirth, she had 
hardly recovered, and was very seasick 
besides. In trying to reach the platform, 
she kept on missing the rise of the wave, 
and was flung violently back again into 
the lighter. At last the men managed 
to haul her up and set her on the foot 
of the ladder, striking her sharply to 
make her mount. Tightening the cloth 
that held the baby to her back, and 
gathering up her dripping blanket over 
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the all 
Almost at once her knees caught 
in the blanket and she fell flat against 
the sloping stairs. In that position she 


one arm, she began 


fi urs. 


ascent on 
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ficers mustered them in a row, and 


ship’s doctor went down the line to » 

form the medical examination, in 

cordance with Chapter VI. of the Deer 
enacting t!] 


no diseased 








infectious pe 
son shall be 
cepted. It 
entirely to 
doetor’s int 
est to foster t] 
health of 
slaves, for, as | 
alread, 
mentioned, e 
ery death loses 
him two. shil 
lings. Asa rule, 
as I have said, 
he i! 
per cent. of his 
cargo, or two 
dollars out of 
every possible 
fifty. On this 
particular voy- 
age, however, he 
was more for- 
tunate, for only 
two slaves out 
of the whole 
number died 
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wriggled up them like a snake, clutch- 
ing at each stair with her arms above 
her head. At last she reached the 
top, bruised and bleeding, soaked with 
water, her blanket lost, most of her 
gaudy clothing torn off or hanging in 
strips. On her back the little baby, still 
crumpled and almost pink, squeaked 
feebly like a blind kitten. But swing- 
ing it round to her breast, the woman 
walked modestly and without complaint 
to her place in the row with the others. 

I have heard many terrible sounds, 
but never anything so hellish as the 
outbursts of laughter with which the 
ladies and gentlemen of the first class 
watched that slave woman’s struggle up 
to the deck. 

When all the slaves were on board at 
last, a steward or one of the ship’s of- 


during the 
week, and were 
thrown over- 
board during 
the first-class breakfast-hour, so that 
the feelings of the passengers might not 
be harrowed. 

Next day after leaving Novo Redondo 
we reached Loanda and increased our 
cargo by forty-two men and women, all 
tricked out in the most amazing tartan 
plaids—the tartans of Israel in the High- 
lands. This made up our total number 
of 272, not reckoning babies, which, un- 
happily, I did not count. Probably there 
were about fifty. I think neither the 
captain nor the doctoy receives any per- 
centage for landing babies alive, but, of 
course, if they live to grow up on the 
plantations, which is very seldom, they 
become even more valuable than the 
imported adults, and the planter gets 
them gratis. 

Early next morning, when we were 
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nchored off Ambriz, a commotion sud- 
denly arose on board, and the rumor ran 
that one of the slaves had jumped into 
the sea from the bow. Soon we could see 
‘s black head as he swath clear of the 

hip and struck out southwards, apparent- 
ly trusting to the current to bear him 
towards the coast. For he was a native 
f a village near Ambriz and knew what 
he was about. It was yearning at the 
‘cht of his own land that made him 
run the risk. The sea was full of sharks, 
nd I could only hope that they might 
levour him before man could seize him 
Already a boat had been hastily 
lropped into the water and was in pur- 
uit, manned by two black men and a 
hite. They rowed fast over the oily 

ater, and the swimmer struggled on in 

vain. The chase lasted barely ten min- 
utes and they were upon him. Leaning 
wer the side of the boat, they battered 
with oars and sticks till he was 
ruiet. Then they dragged him into the 
boat, laid him along the bottom, and 
stretehed a piece of old sail over his 
nakedness, that the ladies might not be 
shocked. He was brought to the gang- 
and dragged, dripping and trem- 
bling, up the stairs. The doctor and the 
government Agent, who accompanies each 
ship-load of slaves, took him down into 
the hold, and there he was chained up to 
. post or staple so that he might cause no 
trouble again. “Flog him! Flog him! 
A good flogging!” cried the passengers. 
I have not the slightest 


wwain. 


him 


way 


‘Boa chicote!” 
doubt he was flogged without mercy, but 
if so, it was kept secret-—an unnecessary 
waste of pleasure, for the passengers 
would thoroughly have enjoyed both the 
sight and sound of the lashing. The 
‘omfortable and educated classes in all 
nations appear not to have altered in 
the least since the days when the com- 
fortable and educated classes of Paris 
ised to arrange promenades to see the 
Communards shot in batches against 
1 wall. They may whine and blub- 
ber over imaginary sufferings in nov- 
els and plays, but touch their comfort, 
touch their property—they are rattle- 
snakes then! 

We stopped at Cabinda in the Portu- 
guese territory north of the Congo, and 
at one or two other trading-places on 
the coast, and then we put out north- 
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west for the islands. On the eighth day 
after leaving Benguela we came in sight 
of San Thomé. Over it the sky was a 
broken gray of drifting rain - clouds. 
Only now and again we could see the 
high peaks of the mountains, which run 
up to 7000 feet. The valleys at their 
base were shrouded in the pale and driz- 
zling mists which hang about them al- 
most continually. Here and there a 
rounded hill, indigo with forest, rose 
from the mists and showed us the white 
house of some plantation and the little 
cluster of outbuildings and huts where 
the slaves were to find their new home. 
Then, as on an enchanted island, the 
ghostly fog stole over it again, and in 
another quarter some fresh hill, indigo 
with forest, stood revealed. 

The whole place smoked and steamed 
like a gigantic hothouse. In fact, it 
is a gigantic hothouse. As nearly as 
possible, it stands upon the equator, 
the actual line passing through the 
voleanice rocks of its southern extremity. 
And even in the dry season from April 
to October it is perpetually soaked with 
moisture. The wet mist hardly ceases 
hills and forest 
The thick growth of the tropics 
covers the mountains almost to their 
summits, and every leaf of verdure drips 
with warm dew. 

The slaves on deck regarded the scene 
with almost complete apathy. Some of 
the men leaned against the bulwark and 
silently watched the points of the island 
as we passed. The women hardly stirred 
from their places. They were occupied 
with their babies as usual, or lay about 
in the unbroken wretchedness of despair. 
Two girls of about fifteen or sixteen, 
evidently sisters, whom I had before 
noticed for a certain pathetic beauty, 
now sat huddled together hand in hand, 
quietly crying. They were just the kind 
of girls that the planters select for 
their concubines, and I have little doubt 
they are the concubines of planters 
now. But they cried because they 
feared they would be separated when 
they came to land. 

In the confusion of casting anchor 
I stood by them unobserved, and in a 
low voice asked them a few questions 
in Umbundu, which I had crammed 
up for the purpose. The answers 


to hang among the 
trees. 
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were brief, in sobbing whispers; some- 
times by gestures only. The conversa- 
tion ran like this: ‘ 


“ Why are you here?” 

‘We were sold to the white men.” 

“Did you come of your own free will?” 
‘Of course not.” 

‘Where did you come from?” 

‘From Bihé.” 

“ Are you slaves or not?” 

“ Of course we are slaves!” 

“Would you like to go back?” 


The delicate little brown hands were 
stretched out, palm downwards, and the 
crying began afresh. 

That night the slaves were left on 
board, but next morning (June 17) when I 
went down to the pier about nine o’clock 
T found them being landed in two great 
lighters. One by one the men and 
women were dragged up on to the pier 
by their arms and loin-cloths and dumped 
down like bales of goods. There they 





Nore.—I have no direct evidence that the 
poison was given me intentionally, but the 
“cumulative” evidence is rather strong. 
While still in the interior I had been warned 
that the big slave-dealers had somehow got 
to know of my purpose and were plotting 
against me. On the coast the warnings 
increased, till my life became almost as 
ludicrous as a melodrama, and I was 
obliged to “ live each day as ’twere my last” 
—an unpleasant and unprofitable mode of 
living. One man would drop hints, another 
would give instances of Portuguese treach- 
ery. 1 was often told the fate of a poor 
Portuguese trader, named De Silva, who 
objected to slavery and was going to Lis- 
bon to expose the system, but after his first 
meal on board was found dead in his cabin. 
People in the street whispered of my fate. 
A restaurant-keeper at Benguela told an 
English fellow passenger on my ship that 
he had better not be seen with me, for I 
was in great danger. My boy, who had 
followed me right through from the Gold 
Coast with the fidelity of a homeless dog, 
kept bringing me rumors of murder that he 
heard among the natives. Two nights be- 
fore the ship sailed I was at a dinner given 
by the engineers of the new railway, and 
into my overcoat pocket some one, whom I 
wish publicly to thank, tucked a scrap of 
paper with the words, “You are in great 
peril,” written in French. If there was a 
plot to set upon me in the empty streets 
that night, it was prevented by an English- 
man who volunteered to go back with me, 
though I had not told him of any danger. 
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sat in four lines till all were ready, anc 
then, carrying their mats and babic: 
they were marched off in file to th 
Curador’s house in the town beside th, 
bay. Here they were driven through 
large iron gates into a courtyard and 
divided up into gangs according to t] 

names of the planters who had requis 

tioned for them. When the parties wer 
complete, they were put under the charg 

of gangers belonging to various planta 
tions, and so they set out on foot upo 

the last stage of their journey. When 
they reached their plantation (which 
would usually be on the same day . 

the next, for the island is only thirty 
five miles long by fifteen broad), they 
would be given a day or two for rest. 
and then the daily round of labor would 
begin. For them there are no mor 
journeyings, till that last short passag: 
when their dead bodies are lashed to 
poles and carried out to be flung away 
in the forest. 










Next night 1 was poisoned. Owing to the 
frequent warnings, I was read with anti 

dotes, but I think I should not a reached 
the ship alive next day without the cou- 

rageous and devoted help of a South 

African prospector who had been shut up 
with me in Ladysmith. The Dutch trader with 
whom I was staying was himself far above 
suspicion, but I shall not forget his indig- 
nant excitement when he saw what had 
happened. Evidently it was what he had 
feared, though I only told him I must have 
eaten something unwholesome. The tire 

some sense of ss lasted during my 
voyage to the islands, and I was obliged to 
keep a yee tye watch upon the food. But 
I do not wish to make much of these little 
personal matters. To American and English 
people in their — mg they naturally seem 
absurd, and as a how common the art 
of poisoning stil ‘ts in Portuguese posses- 
sions I will only mention that I have met 
a Portuguese trader in San Thomé who car- 
ries about in his waistcoat a little packet 
of pounded glass which he detected one eve- 
ning in his soup, and that on the Portu 
guese ship which finally took me from San 
Thomé to Lisbon a Portuguese official died 
the day we started, from an illness due 
to his belief that he was being poisoned, 
and that during the voyage a poor Belgian 
from the interior gradually faded away 
under the same belief, and was carried out 
at Lisbon in a dying condition. Of course 
both may have been mad, but even madness 
does not take that form without something 
to suggest it. H. W. N 

































The Telling of a Dream 





BY HENRY VAN DYKE 





I 
‘HE other night I had a dream most clear 


And comforting, complete 
In every line, a crystal sphere, 
And full of intimate and secret cheer. 
Therefore I will repeat 
That vision, dearest heart, to you 
As of a thing not feigned, but very true, 
Yes, true as ever in my life befell; 
And you, perhaps, can tell 
Whether my dream was really sad or sweet. 


Il 


The shadows flecked the elm-embowered street 
I knew so well, long, long ago; 

And on the pillared porch where Marguérite 
Had sat with me, the moonlight lay like snow. 
But she, my comrade and my friend of youth, 
Most gaily wise, 

Most innocently loved, 

She of the blue-gray eyes 

That ever smiled and ever spoke the truth, 
From that familiar dwelling, where she moved 
Like mirth incarnate in the years before, 
Had gone into the hidden house of Death. 

I thought the garden wore 

White mourning for her blessed innocence, 
And the syringa’s breath 

Came from the corner by the fence, 

Where she had made her rustic seat, 

With fragrance passionate, intense, 

As if it breathed a sigh for Marguérite. 

My heart was heavy with a sense 

Of something good forever gone. I sought 
Vainly for some consoling thought, 

Some comfortable word that I could say 
To the sad father, whom I visited again 

For the first time since she had gone away. 





































































The bell rang shrill and lonely,—then 
The door was opened, and I sent my name 
To him,—but ah! ’twas. Marguérite who came! 


There in the dear old dusky room she stood 
Beneath the lamp, just as she used to stand, 
In tender mocking mood. 

“You did not ask for me,” she said, 

“And so I will not let you take my hand; 

3ut I must hear what secret talk you planned 
‘With father. Come, my friend, be good, 
“And tell me your affairs of state: 

Why you have stayed away and made me wait 
So long. Sit down beside me here,— 

And, do you know, it seems a year 

Since we have talked together,—why so late?’ 


“ 
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Amazed, incredulous, confused with joy 

I hardly dared to show, 

And stammering like a boy, 

I took the place she showed me at her side; 
And then the talk flowed on with brimming tide 
Through the still night, 

While she with influence light 

Controlled it, as the moon the flood. 

She knew where I had been, what I had done, 
What work was planned for, what begun; 
My troubles, failures, fears she understood, 
And touched them with a heart so kind, 

That every care was melted from my mind, 
And every hope grew bright, 

And life seemed moving on to happy ends. 
(Ah, what self-beggared fool was he 

That said a woman cannot be 

The very best of friends?) 

Then there were memories of old times, 
Recalled with many a gentle jest; 

At last she brought the book of rhymes 

We made together, trying to translate 

The Songs of Heine (hers were always best) 
“Now come,” she said, 

“To-night we will collaborate 

“ Again; I'll put you to the test. 

“ Here’s one I never found the way to do,— 
“The simplest are the hardest ones you know: 
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“T give this song to you.” 
And then she read: 
Mein Kind, wir waren Kinder, 

Zwei Kinder, jung und froh. 

But all the while one silent question stirred 
Within me, though I dared not speak the word: 
“Ts it herself, and is she truly here, 

“ And was I dreaming when I heard 

“That she was dead last year? 

“Or was it true, and is she but a shade 

“Who brings a fleeting joy to eye and ear, 
“Cold though so kind, and will she gently fade 
“When her sweet ghostly part is played 

“ And the curtain falls at dawn of day?” 

But while my heart was troubled by this fear 

So deeply that I would not speak it out 

Lest all my happiness should disappear, 

I thought me of a cunning way 

To hide the question and dissolve the doubt. 
“Will you not give me now your hand, 

“Dear Marguérite,” I asked, “to touch and hold, 
“That by this token I may understand 

“You are the same true friend you were of old?” 
She answered with a smile so bright and calm 
It seemed as if I saw new stars arise 

In the deep heaven of her eyes; 

And smiling so, she laid her palm 

In mine. Dear God, it was not cold 

But warm with vital heat,— 

“You live!” I cried, “you live, dear Marguérite!” 
Then I awoke; but strangely comforted, 
Although I knew again that she was dead. 





II] 


Yes, there’s the dream! And was it sweet or sad? 
Dear mistress of my waking and my sleep, 
Present reward of all my heart’s desire, 
Watching with me beside the winter fire, 
Interpret now this vision that I had. 

But while you read the meaning, let me keep 
The touch of you: for the Old Year with storm 
Is passing through the midnight, and doth shake 
The corners of the house,—and oh! my heart would break 
Unless both dreaming and awake, 

My hand could feel your hand was warm, warm, warm! 
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T ten o’clock that particular eve- 
A ning Marcus Floyd entered the 
operating-room of the Cape Cod 
station of the International Wireless 
Company. Gray, whom he was to re- 
lieve, came forward to meet him. 

“It’s thickening up outside,” remarked 
young Floyd, as he divested himself of 
his top-coat, upon which the condensed 
moisture from the sea fog lay in glisten- 
ing globules. Gray, never a talkative 
man, grunted and went out, closing the 
door noisily behind him. Mark threw his 
cap into a corner, glanced at the Marconi 
communication-chart harging on the 
wall, and tightened up a wobbly binding- 
nut on the automatic receiver. Then he 
filled his pipe and drew a chair close 
to the stove. His trick would last until 
six o’clock in the morning, and it is not 
pleasant to sit around in damp boots. 
Yet, come to think of it, why should he 
be exercised over so trifling a matter as 
wet feet? This was Saturday, the 10th 
of September, and it was just four weeks 
ago that Lorna Gaydon had gone out of 
his life forever; it seemed incredible that 
he should be thinking now of anything 
less important. “I must be getting over 
it,” he concluded, grimly. 

It had been a foolish misunderstand- 
ing, so utterly trivial in its nature that 
for the life of him Mark could not re- 
member its initial point of departure. 
Yet neither would yield, and the gap 
had quickly widened; four days later 
Miss Gaydon had sailed for Europe, and 
a steamer letter brought him back the 
ring and a cold word of farewell. Two 
weeks later he noted the names of her 
party among the arrivals at a London 
hotel, and that was all. 

In the briefest possible words: Marcus 
Floyd, bachelor, aged four-and-twenty, 
and a two-year-old graduate in electrical 
engineering. Upon the completion of his 
course, Mr. James Coldwell, maternal 
uncle and president of the International 
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Wireless, had offered young Floyd 
place in the operating department 
the company. 

“Tt’s one thing to graduate at the 
head of a college class,” remarked Mr. 
Coldwell, thoughtfully, “ and they tell m. 
down at Princeton that youw’re clever 
But this is business; will you begin again 
at the bottom ?” 

“Try me,” Mark had answered, con 
fidently. Now, at the end of his two 
years’ apprenticeship he had gained suf 
ficient practical experience to qualify as 
an operator, and this was his first month 
of really responsible duty. Uncle James, 
keeping a watchful eye on his nephew’: 
progress, was well pleased, but took care 
not to say so openly. 

“He is clever, right enough,” decided 
this Spartan relative, “and I think that 
he has the stuff in him. If he has, it ’1! 
show for itself; we’ll wait and see.” A 
very businesslike man was Marcus Floyd’s 
Uncle James. 

But there are some things outside of 
business and even beyond it—for in- 
stance, Miss Lorna Gaydon. A man mnst 
have always some object to work for, 
and in the youthful imagination the ideal 
is almost invariably personified. Success 
is a beautiful flower, and the young man 
desires ardently to gatheMit. But not 
for himself; it is only the stage hero 
who may actually venture to wear gar- 
lands. The real man seeks his bays in 
order that he may lay them at the fect 
of some divinity whose loveliness they 
shall fittingly adorn. This is the normal 
and healthy incentive to masculine effort, 
and Mark Floyd had drawn his inspira- 
tion from the approved fount. It had 
been Lorna, always and eternally Lorna. 
And now the goddess had deserted his 
shrine; what did anything matter after 
that? To work along without an object, 
the one object—the proposition was vir- 
tually unthinkable. 

The clock struck eleven, and almost 
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simultaneously the young man’s trained 
told him that the instruments were 
at work; some one was trying to com- 
muniecate with his station. He glanced 
at the tape, but the signals were too 
nt and irregular for reproduction by 
the automatic apparatus. “Long dis- 
tance,” said Mark to himself, and picked 
ip the telephone receiver. He listened 
ntently to the slight clicking of the 
liaphragm and recognized the distress 
‘all of the universal code; several times 
it was repeated, and then a message be- 
gan: by dint of guesswork he managed 
to get the gist of the communication. 
Written out, it read as follows: 
“SS, Sirius--four days out-—Liver- 
pool to New York. Port engine wrecked 
explosion low-pressure cylinder and 
ship’s hull badly damaged. Water gain- 
ing—heavy sea running—small boats— 


impossible— May keep afloat — day- 
break—” Here the message terminated 
abruptly. 


Mark reached for the maritime register 
and looked up the call letters of the 
Sirius, Black Ball liner. They were 
ESS. He began sending with the coil, 
and a vicious spark leaped crackling 
across the gap as he pressed the key. 
ES S again and yet again; at last he 
got the response. 

“This is Cape Cod,” rapped out Mark. 
“Where are you ¢” 

“ Mid-Atlantic. Unable to get sights 
for two days, but probably to south of 
west-bound lane. Water close to fire- 
boxes. Heavy sea running and pitch 
dark. It has just struck three bells.” 

Mark wiped his damp brow and con- 
sidered. “She must be close to longitude 
41°,” he decided, “and possibly as low 
in latitude as 39° 50°.” He picked up 
the entry sheet, turned over to him by 
Gray, and studied it attentively. Three 
ships had been spoken during the early 
part of the night—the United States 
cruiser Springfield, the Bennett liner 
Navajo, and the King Harold, Lord 
Esmond’s yacht, coming over for the 
America’s cup races. Of course the King 
Harold was the only boat within possible 
striking distance of the Sirius. 

Floyd sent out the King Harold’s code 
signal several times without getting any 
response; then he picked up the Sirius 
and told her operator what he was trying 
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to do. “You might call King Harold 
yourself,” he said. “ Her signal in the 
international code is A E A.” 

There was silence for perhaps ten min- 
utes, and then Floyd’s receiver spoke 
again. 

“Can’t get King Harold,” reported the 
Sirius man. “Captain Ward desires to 
send this message to his agents. Will 
you take it?” 

A brief official statement of the acci- 
dent to the Sirius followed, and Mark 
transcribed it with painstaking care. It 
was like taking down the last words of 
a dying man, and his hand trembled as 
it raced over the writing-pad. “ Any- 
thing more?” he asked, and in reply the 
Sirius operator announced that he had 
a batch of private messages to forward. 

“Tf I can only keep my nerve,” went 
on the man; suddenly his sending had 
become weak and shaky as of one sud- 
denly stricken with a great fear. 

“Steady, old chap,” returned Floyd. 
“You're still to the good, and I may 
pick up King Harold any time. She 
can’t be more than fifty miles east or 
west of you—probably nearer. But just 
one moment—” 

Mark pushed back his chair and went 
to the door; the atmosphere in the little 
room had become close and choky and 
he must have air. He flung the door 
wide open and looked out; the fog 
jumped at him as though it had been 
some gray, misshapen monster waiting 
for its prey; misty tentacles of vapor 
crept across the threshold and coiled 
themselves about his feet. But he 
breathed again, and the thumping at his 
temples had sensibly lessened. 

For perhaps half a minute Mark Floyd 
stood gazing steadfastly into the night. 
Somewhere behind that thick curtain of 
darkness a dead ship lay rolling upon the 
lampless waste of sea, and men and wom- 
en were awaiting the moment of their 
last agony. Out of that infinite vast- 
ness one feeble voice had called and his 
ear had heard. Yes, and had under- 
stood; beyond that there was nothing 
save the consciousness of his own help- 
lessness; the need was bitter and he had 
only words, words to offer. How slender 
was the thread uniting these doomed men 
with the living world; yet a little while 
and it must snap, and then there would 
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be silence again—a silence that would re- 
main unbroken. In an hour perhaps or 
even sooner; the sting of the thought 
sent him back quickly to the operating- 
table. “ Sirius,” he called, and sat sha- 
king in his chair while he awaited the 
reply; then it came. 

‘ Are you ready?” asked the steamer’s 
operator, and Floyd answered, yes. 

There were perhaps a couple of dozen 
messages, and all were brief and charac- 
terized by a remarkable restraint of feel- 
ing; most of them had to do with purely 
business interests, and Mark found him- 
self setting down the words as unemo- 
tionally as though they were nothing 
more than the commonplaces of the daily 
routine. A great despair mercifully 
numbs, and Mark felt his own spirit 
sinking in mysterious sympathy to that 
lower key. “ Morituri te salutamus,’ he 
murmured, under his breath. When he 
had finished he looked at the clock and 
saw that it was on the stroke of four. 
“Ts there any change?” he asked. 

“Day is breaking,” came the answer, 
“but the sea is still high, and there is 
nothing in sight. The small boats have 
all disappeared, and the ship seems to be 
settling steadily. With the putting out 
of the fires the dynamos will stop, of 
course, and communication must cease. 
Go on talking as long as possible—if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Tn a moment—after I have tried for 
King Harold again,” returned Mark. He 
began sending out the latter’s signal— 
A E A—in monotonous iteration, and as 
he did so he picked up his entry-pad to 
run over the messages that he had taken 
down. Incredible as it may seem, it was 
only then that he realized that one of 
them bore his own name and address; 
he read the half-dozen words it contained: 

“T was coming back to you.” The 
signature was “ L. G.” 

Mark bent down and felt of the soles 
of his boots. They were quite dry again, 
and the assurance brought with it a dis- 
tinct sense of relief. Long afterwards 
when he recalled this trivial incident its 
apparent irrationality puzzled him might- 
ily, until he reflected that Nature always 
seeks the nearest and handiest safety- 
valve at a moment of emotional over- 
charge. He had been bothering about the 
discomfort of wet feet, and the slight 
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reaction was sufficient to balance the im 
mediate effect of the greater shock: he 
straightened up to find himself in fy]! 
and cool possession of every facult, 
“ Sirius,” he called, and, “ Here,” cam, 
the answer. 

“T want to speak to Miss Gaydo. 
one of your first-cabin passengers. T| 
message she sent was addressed to m: 
Mark Floyd.” He spelled the 
out carefully. “Have you got 
Please repeat.” 

“F-l-o-y-d. Right. I remember mee! 
ing you once at the International New 
York office. My name is Wood. I hav. 
sent for Miss Gaydon to come to th 
operating-room.” 

While he was waiting Mark tried 
again for the King Harold—A FE A, 
AE A,A EA. Presently Wood broke in 

“ Miss Gaydon is here,” he announced. 
“ What am I to tell her?” 

Mark stopped for an instant to con 
sider; what one word should he choose 
of the myriad that crowded to his lips 
“ She knows who it is?” he began. 

“Yes, she knows, and—” here the mes 
sage broke off abruptly. 

Mark sounded the Sirius call once, 
twice, thrice; then he realized that com- 
munication had ceased entirely. There 
was but one explanation: the water must 
have reached the fires, and the dynamos 
supplying electric power to the Marconi 
instruments had stopped working. But 
there was still the King Harold. 

A E A, A E A—mechanically he kept 
pounding out the call on the sending 
key; an unreasoning fear that his own 
electrical power might fail obsesse:| 
him. The minutes dragged on, and 
presently he noted that it was half past 
four o’clock. His fingers had stiffened 
with the constant repetition of the dots 
and dashes making up the code letters 
of the King Harold, and he stopped for 
a few moments to restore the retarded 
circulation; going to the tap, he held 
his hand under the cold stream and 
rubbed it vigorously with a coarse towel. 
Then a sense of the.immense futility 
of all his efforts overcame him. “ What 
is the use?” he said, aloud. “ Science 
cannot work miracles, and what I want 
is beyond the law—beyond the law.” 

As he turned again to his instruments 
his toe caught in a hole of the shabby 
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strip of carpet covering the floor ; he 
plunged heavily forward and his head 
came in contact with the corner of the 
perating-table. With the final effort of 
onseiousness he pulled himself into his 
hair and found the key; A E A were 
the letters, and he must keep on sending 
them—keep on— 


[he ship’s cabin, as Floyd saw it, was 

erably well filled with people. For the 

st part they sat about quietly, and 
there was but little conversation, and that 
nly in undertone. Of confusion or dis- 
ress there was not a trace. At a side 
table sat two men, and they were drink- 
ing champagne with a certain curiously 
measured deliberation. One of them hap- 
pened to let his glass clink against the 
bottle and looked up hastily, an evident 
apology upon his lips. But to his relief 
no one had seemed to notice. 

Presently a steward came to them with 
fresh glasses and a plate of biscuit. The 
dark-haired man pulled a piece of money 
from his pocket and held it out; by some 
accident the coin slipped through his 
fingers and rolled away across the floor. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the steward, 
softly, and went back to his dark passage- 
way. The coin—a bright, new-minted 
sovereign—lay where it had finally fallen, 
and a little boy, of perhaps four years, 
escaped from his mother’s lap and ran 
to pick it up. As he did so a roll of the 
ship sent him tumbling against a stan- 
chion. Instantly his mother had him in 
her arms, hushing the childish sobs and 
bidding him to be quiet. 

“And remember that mother will not 
let anything hurt you,” she added, in 
a whisper. Floyd turned quickly away. 

A tall, gray-haired man—he looked as 
though he might be some hopeless in- 
valid going home to die—paced monot- 
onously up and down, and Mark fancied 
that the roses in the carpet were worn 
and faded where his restless feet had 
passed and repassed; probably he had 
been walking in just that fashion for 
hours past. A young chap, hardly over 
four-and-twenty, with a fresh, bright face, 
sat under the main lightway poring over 
a pocket account-book and jotting down 
rows of figures with methodical precision. 
Presently he finished his comparisons, 
shut the book with a snap, and smiled 
Vou. CXII.—No. 668.—32 
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complacently. He drew a cigar from his 
waistcoat pocket and half rose as though 
to go on deck; then he sank back in his 
chair and buried his face in his hands. 

A priest began reading in a low tone 
from a little black book as he moved 
about from one group to another; a dark- 
haired girl sat rigid in a secluded corner, 
staring straight before her as though 
fearing to lose a single word. But al- 
though listening she heard nothing—of 
that Mark felt quite sure. And then he 
saw that she was looking at the clock. 

It was very quiet now in the cabin, 
and the motion of the ship had ceased 
almost entirely. One might have fancied 
her safely moored at her dock were it not 
for the sinister and steadily increasing 
slope of the floor. The port-holes to star- 
board were already under the water-line, 
and it was but a pale and greenish light 
that filtered through them. The door of 
stateroom No. 207 stood wide open, and 
Floyd saw that the apartment was empty. 
Then he remembered that his message 
had summoned her to the wireless oper- 
ating-room. . That was on the upper deck, 
of course; he would go up at once. 

Under the gray light of a stormy morn- 
ing the ship wallowed heavily in a cream- 
ing seaway. The decks were encumbered 
with a raffle of broken spars and tangled 
running-gear; at the life-boat davits the 
empty falls swung idly, and on the dark 
and broken line of the horizon to leeward 
the hull of a capsized cutter showed for 
an instant wet and glistening, like a 
whale’s back. There was no one to be 
seen either on forecastle or bridge, but 
through the window of his cabin Mark 
caught a glimpse of the commander of 
the Sirius, sitting at his desk—a silent 
and motionless figure. A chart of the 
North Atlantic had been spread open 
before him, but it had twisted away, like 
some living thing, from under his hand 
and had fallen to the floor, where it lay 
with its stiff, crackling edges slowly 
curling together. Directly abaft the 
bridge the door of the wireless operating- 
room stood ajar; Floyd went forward 
quickly. As he entered he noticed that 
the clock-dial keeping New York time in- 
dicated twenty-five minutes to five. The 
electrics were burning brightly. How 
could this be, since the dynamos had 
stopped working? 
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There were three people in the room— 
a young chap who wore the uniform of 
a company surgeon, the unconscious man 
on the lounge, and the woman who stood 
with her back to the door, looking down 
at the patient. The doctor completed his 
examination and straightened up. 

“Tt’s only syncope,” he said, abruptly. 
“A fainting fit, you know, induced by 
overexcitement and all-night work with 
his instruments. Pull out of it? Why, 
of course; he’ll be as good as ever in 
an hour or two. Though I’m not so sure 
that he isn’t better off as he is,” he added, 
under his breath; his eyes travelled out- 
ward to the gray and broken sea-line. 

The sick man had raised himself to a 
sitting posture. “I saw her,” he said, 
excitedly. “The King Harold—straight 
over the starboard bow and just below 
the horizon—A E A, that’s her call-— 
get me to the table—” His voice thick- 
ened and trailed away into unintelligible 
mutterings; he fell back on the couch. 

The man and the woman looked at 
each other. 

“Tf I only knew something about the 
business,” the little doctor said, quietly. 
He 
took the hypodermic syringe from his 
pocket and turned to his patient. 

The girl’s breath came hard and quick. 
“Tf only some one knew,” she whispered 
to herself. 

To get to the operating-table Mark 
had to pass directly in front of Miss 
Gaydon; he could have put out his hand 
and touched her, but the deeper instinct 
restrained him. Yet she seemed to un- 
derstand what it was he wanted her to 
do; she sat down at the instrument with- 
out any hesitation and pressed the key; 
the current was still on in full force, and 
a detonating spark followed. A E A was 
the signal, and it was sent out twice in 
rapid succession. Then came a response. 


“But I don’t—not the first thing.” 


Mark opened his eyes slowly. The 
surroundings were unfamiliar; the clean, 
white walls, the green-shaded windows, 
the table covered with vials at his bed- 
side—all these things confused and puz- 
zled him. 


An attendant stepped up. “Good!” he 
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said, heartily. “ You'll be coming , 
along now—drink this.” 

Mark obeyed and slept again. W 
he awoke later in the day the confus 
in his mind was gone. “ Hospital?” 
said, inquiringly, to the man in the w 
duck uniform. 

“You had a nasty knock on the hea 
answered the nurse, “and just the bar 
touch of fever to supervene. Want to < 
up? Why not—no, to-day is Wednesda 
the 14th.” 

Outside in 
voice 


the street a_ stentor 
calling: “Extra! Extra!’ 
Then came a jumble of undistinguis! 
able words, out of which two rang sig 
nificant and unmistakable—King Harold 
and Sirius. 

Later on it was decided that he might 
see a copy of the Evening Messenger 
and one was brought in. The head 
lines told the story—the rescue of thi 
passengers and crew of the S.S. Siri 
by the King Harold, Lord Esmond’s 
yacht. A column of description followed, 
and then several interviews, notably one 
with the King Harold’s sailing-master. 

“We carry a wireless operator,” said 
Captain Law, “but he is not on duty 
at night — not considered necessary. 
Early in the morning of Sunday, the 
llth, Mr. James, the operator, was 
awakened out of a sound sleep by hear- 
ing the international signal call of the 
yacht—A E A—twice repeated. It was 
then about twenty minutes to five, New 
York time. He answered, and received 
the following message: ‘S.S. Sirius 
foundering—steer S.W.’? Of course we 
obeyed, and that is all I know about 
the affair.” 

“ All?” repeated Mark to himself, and 
lay there wondering. 

“Now you mustn’t read any more,” 
put in the nurse, authoritatively. “ How- 
ever, IT don’t mind telling you that a 
lady called to see you just now. I told 
her that she could come again in the 
morning —any time after ten o’clock. 
She gave me her card—what did I do 
with it?” 

“ Never mind,” said Mark. “Just get 
some water for the violets, and put them 
where I can look at them.” 
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N the remains of the vast Indian 

| nation shattered by Pizarro, the Em- 
pire of the Incas, every man and boy, 
ost from the age when he can walk, 
an adept on their simple reed flutes 
Pandean pipes. They are a musical 
race: there are songs and airs for each 
ason, for the planting, for the harvest, 
for the valorous deeds of the vanished 
ciques, for their gods of old to whom 

1 new significance has been imposed by 
Chureh, and the long-drawn 
chants by means of which, at their year- 
ly gatherings, they pass down the history 

f their race. As there is no written 
language, there is no written music; it 

s handed down from generation to gen- 
ition by the ear alone. 

Their national instruments are but three 

n number: the flute—a reed about eight- 
een inches in length, with six holes, and 
. square slit at the end for a mouthpiece, 
played after the manner of a clario- 

t; the Pandean pipes—a series of seven 
reed tubes that, in the large ones, are four 
feet in length, and in the smaller ones 
scarcely as many inches; and the drum. 

The last is the universal instrument of 

all peoples; there are few races so low 
in the seale of human society as not to 
possess it. The Pandean pipes are in a 
double row, and, at the time of prepara- 

on for the Indiads, or the intertribal 
wars, the outer series is filled with cafias- 
sa, the native liquor, and the player re- 
ceives the benefit of the intoxicating 
fumes without the delay incidental to 

lrinking from the bottle. Only the men 

play, the women and girls never; their 
part is in the chanting and in the hand- 
clapping that measures the weird rhythm, 
although before marriage the girls are 
allowed to join in the dances and the 
drinking that goes with them. 

In the cities and in the villages there 
are the constant beating of the drums and 
the sound of the flutes. Every community 
or group has its special festival days. 
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Now it is a wedding or a christening with 
the hosts of “ compadres ”"—godfathers, 
er the Church day of some obscure saint 
celebrated by the mission padre, then a 
village fiesta or house-raising, and from 
day to day the sounds of 
strains stretch in an endless chain 
throughout the year. In riding over the 
high plains in the Indian country one 
is seldom beyond the sound of the thin 
flutes. Every llama and sheep herder 
passes the monotonous hours with his 
playing. In the still air it carries for 
miles and softens in the long distances 
with a weird pleasing effect. The strain 
is short, but one bar, and for hours it 
is repeated with unvarying exactness: 


Fou E = =-==ES= 

Even in the bitter cold and snow of 
the trails of the high passes the presence 
of the Indians is announced long before 
their appearance by the echoing flutes. 
They plod along in single file, muffled in 
their ponchos, driving the llamas or 
burros before them; one of them sup 
plies the music, but as the air is thin 
in these high altitudes and breath is 
precious, they relieve each other at fre- 
quent intervals. There is no marked 
cadence to the music; it is a weary minor 
air unlike the sturdy measures we asso- 
ciate with marching-music, but it un- 
doubtedly stimulates its audience in some 
mysterious way with an inspiring effect. 
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But it is in the great fiestas that one 
has the best opportunity of hearing the 
Indian music. I was waiting in the 
Indian town of Achicachi for the arrival 
of my mule to carry me over the pass 
to the village of Sorata. It is one of the 
old mud-walled on the southern 
shores of Lake Titicaca. The fiesta was 
for the birthday of the town and in honor 
of the ancient gods of the place; at day- 
break the Indians had gathered within 
its walls from miles. 

With the light of dawn the streets 
began filling with dancing bands of In- 
dians in their gaudy festival attire. They 
were there in thousands. The plaza was 
a weaving mass of brilliant ponchos and 
feathers; Indians with contorted masks, 
and jaguar-skins trailing from their 
shoulders, performed dances in the cramp- 
ed spaces cleared for their benefit; silver 
and gold bullion decorations glinted in 
the clear atmosphere along with cheap 
tinsel and tin mirrors; and above all rose 
the sound of the Pandean pipes, the 
flutes, and the drums, filling the air with 
a confused discordant roar. 

Often several groups of Indians would 
band together and in single file follow 


cities 


the pipes and drums in a little jerky 


dancing step. Sometimes they went 
through simple evolutions, figures eight 
and cireles, or divided and came together 
in the pattern of the “grand march” 
of the East Side balls. The players 
would dance as well, and occasionally 
some inspired individual would halt the 
line while he whirled dizzily around 
in one spot to his own music. The 
others would watch these performances 
with approval, chanting in a _ high 
wailing key and clapping their hands 
in accompaniment. 

With the darkness of the night the 
dancing and playing in the plaza became 
less and less. The groups withdrew to 
their *’dobe huts and squatted on the 
mud floors. A tallow dip or a smoky 
wick floating in a dish of grease fur- 
nished what light there was. The wind 
from Lake Titicaca blew fresh and 
keen, but in the lurid gloom of their 
squalid huts the air was foul with the 
crowded Aymaras. The chanting took 
the place of the dance, and the flutes 
and pipes led in the air; the drums 
were silent. With the finish of each 
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verse or section the note ended j; 
prolonged maudlin wail that continy 
until it became the opening note of ; 
succeeding stanza. 
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This song is also popular with the 
cholos—the half-breeds. They hate the 
whites, and sing it with either Spanish 
or Aymara words of foul denunciation. 
In Sorata one time they marched past 
below my window, singing it for my 
benefit. Between verses they cursed the 
“ gringos ” in vulgar Spanish. 

It was in this same village of Sorata 
that I was present at its greatest Indian 
fiesta. It is the fiesta of the harvest, 
and generally lasts for an entire week. 
The mission padre pronounces it the 
feast of Todos Santos, but to the In- 
dians that is a matter of indifference. 
The maize and the “ choque” (potatoes) 
have been gathered, and the “ chalona” 
(frozen mutton) prepared for the en- 
suing season; the year has ended; it is 
the fiesta of the harvest. They go to 
confession on the morning of the first 
day, but the remainder of the time is 
spent in their own customs. 

Upon this oceasion there is much honor 
for the Indian who will act as a host. 
For this purpose he will save the whole 
year and lavish it on the one fiesta. He 
invites his friends, provides them with 
the new gaudy ponchos and feather 
decorations. There must be plenty of 
eafhassa and a banquet each night. The 
fee of one hundred bolivianos, or forty 
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llars, gold, that the local government 
-acts for the privilege of parading the 
reets of the village and dancing in the 
plaza. he must also pay. Upon the degree 

these preparations does his social 
nding among the Aymaras depend. 
etimes at this fiesta are presented 

e pantomimie dramas drawn from the 

ends of their past. 

[he little parties organized them- 
selves after the early-morning visit to 
‘lobe church and paraded with their 
trotting dance-steps through the 
lanes of the town. There was the usual 

llection of thin drums and shrill flutes, 
with here and there the mellower tone of 
a Pandean pipe. One band stood out 
conspicuously in the crowding throngs. 
This band had been carefully trained 
by its host, who did not play himself, 
but with a proud dignity directed 
its evolutions. A huge Aymara head- 
ed the party; he played Pandean pipes 
with tubes four feet in length A 
great drum swung by a rawhide thong 
from his shoulders. Its shell was 
from a log, the core of which had been 
burned out. Following him was the 
line of Indians in a reducing scale, 
each with a smaller set of pipes and a 
smaller drum. 

Each Indian contributed but a few 
notes to the air; the range of the pipe 
limited. The drums never rested; 
they marked the sonorous rhythm of the 
measures. The training was perfect; 
there was never a break in the succession 
of notes; the effect was much like that 
of a calliope, but more mellowed and 
pleasing. They played but two airs, and 
these seemed to be reserved for that 
peculiar form of orchestra. 
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This they would play for hours before 
changing to the other, as follows: 














White squares of cloth hung from the 
shoulders of the players like the capes 
of the old Crusaders, and with their 
brilliant new ponchos and the bright 
green of the parrot-feather decorations 
they made a most picturesque effect. 
The weird and barbaric music was rather 
attractive at first as it rose from the 
distance and swelled in volume while 
the procession came nearer, but after 
eight or ten hours it palled, and the 
prospect of a week more of it was not 
cheerful. But an outbreak in the In- 
dian town of Illabaya, ten miles off 
over the mountains, brought it to a 
close much earlier. 

To Mrs. Arthur T. Jackson, of Boston, 
the wife of a prominent rubber-dealer in 
Bolivia, who was in Sorata at the time, 
the only white woman within hundreds of 
miles, I am indebted for the transcript 
of the Indian music. An accomplished 
musician, she was-much interested in the 
subject, and at different times during her 
months on the Indian frontiers she had 
gathered and noted the airs as she heard 
them in the fiestas. 

These airs comprise practically the 
whole of the popular Aymara repertoire. 
There are, of course, many cthers, but 
they are heard more rarely, and often 
only in the remote villages. Those given 
above are the ones that echo in endless 
reiteration throughout te land of the 
high plains. It is the music of the 
Incas, unchanged from the days of 
Pizarro and the Conquest. 
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historical traditions gone wrong— 

the germ of truth that is in them 
being so intermixed with fancy, and their 
sequence of events being stated so in- 
consequently and with such contradictori- 
ness, that they become wholly incredible 
and are thrown offhand out of court. 
Another point of legendary departure is 
some curious matter that appeals for a 
popular explanation—and gets it from 
various imaginative people: whose vary- 
ing explanations finally crystallize into a 
story that, while usually at odds with 
itself on essential points, after a fashion 
does give the explanation that is required. 
On one or the other of these two lines 
almost all folk-legends have been devel- 
oped: leaving only a very small residuum 
which, starting out boldly by pervert- 
ing some entirely commonplace occur- 
rence into a marvel, are cut from the 
whole cloth. 

The legends here collected relating to 
the City of Mexico—a few of the many 
that I have picked up in the course of 
my mousings during the past twenty 
years—fall into all three of these classes. 
The legend of Don Juan Manuel relates 
to a real historical personage: who lived 
stately in a great house, still standing, in 
the street that in his time was called the 
Calle Nueva and that since his time has 
been called the Calle de Don Juan Manuel; 
who pretty certainly did murder one man, 
and probably two men, at eleven o’clock 
at night; and who certainly was found 
hanging on the gallows one morning, 
probably in October, 1641, without any 
explanation ever being forthcoming as to 
how he got there. The heroine of the 
pretty legend of the Green Cross also was 
a real person, as is proved by the recorded 
inscription on a tombstone (in either the 
church of San Miguel or the church of 
San Pablo) that read: “ Dofia Maria de 
Aldarafuente Lara y Segura de Man- 
rique. Agosto 11 de 1573.” And below 
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this inscription was carved “a opr 
Latin cross.” The legends of the Mu] 
de Cérdoba, of the Callején del Armad 
of the Puente del Clérigo, of the Ca 
de los Parados, of the Calle del Padr 
Lecuona, and of the Calle de la Jo 
presumably have been built up from so: 
odd and mysterious happening in wh 
were alluringly vivid touches of roman 
The legends of the Mujer herrada (th, 
Iron-shod Woman) and of the Obedien: 
Dead Nun, fall into the category of mino: 
remainders. In the first, conceivably, a 
highly moral story has been raised « 
the foundation of some old-time scandal: 
in the second, presumably, the sing): 
scrap of truth is that the tall nun’ 
coffin was too short. As for the legend 
of La Llorona, I am disposed to class it 
as an aboriginal survival: so entirely is 
it in keeping with the folk-growths of 
barbarous and semibarbarous races, and 
so universally among the common peop): 
-—in whom the Indian strain is dominan‘ 
—is it known and relishingly told. 
These stories, and many more of the 
same sort, are the common property of 
all the people of the City of Mexico. 
When I was searching for the house 
popularly believed to be that in which 
Padre Leecuona confessed the man long 
dead, I fell in with a kindly old boy of 
sixty or thereabouts—who at once pointed 
out the house to me, and who started at 
score and told me a version of the legend 
that differed essentially from any that I 
had heard. He was not an exceptional 
person. In varying forms—often widely 
varying—the legends are known to every- 
body. They have been, and they continue 
to be, told and retold. Most of them 
have been collected by serious antiqua- 
rians: who have searched and sifted them, 
and who have set forth—when they could 
discover it—their underlying germ of 
truth. The poets have used thera freely. 4 
Several of them have been taken by the 
playwrights as the bases for popular plays. 
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They are stock material for the filling in 
of odd corners in the queer publications 
hich in Mexico are called newspapers. 

The retelling of the legends among the 
common people, by heightening always 

eir note of the marvellous, has tended 

improve them; but the bandying about 
n print to which they have been sub- 
‘ected has worked a change in their 

ssence that distinctly is for the worse. 

In their written form they have acquired 
, literary flavor that is foreign to their 
natural simplicity; and that especially has 
weakened the qualities—abruptness, re- 
teration, inconsequence, contradictori- 
ness—which give to a genuine folk-story 
its peculiar quality and its peculiar charm. 

Therefore the best of the current ver- 
sions (the versions which I have tried to 
reproduce here in phrase and in spirit) 
are those which the common people still 
preserve: beginning sharply, abounding in 
repetitions, lacking structural continuity, 
defiant of all logic—being the versions 
which have passed from lip to heart and 
from heart to lip again through the 
centuries, and so have retained the subtle 
pith that distinguishes a genuine folk- 
growth from a story made at one melting 
by a single mind. 

I must add, to make clear the geog- 
raphy of the legends, that in the City 
of Mexico what is called a street (calle) 
rarely is a continuous thoroughfare. 
Usually, it is a single block bearing a dis- 
tinct name. A little street, or alleyway, 
is called a callején. 


Che Legend of Don juan Poanuel 


This Don Juan Manuel, Sefior, was a 
rich and worthy gentleman who had the 
bad vice of killing people. Every night 
at eleven o’clock, when the Palace clock 
was striking, he went out from his mag- 
nificent house—as you know, Sefior, it 
still is standing in the street that has 
been named after him—all muffled in his 
cloak, and under it his dagger in his hand. 

Then he would meet one, in the dark 
street, and would ask him politely: 
“What is the hour of the night?” And 
that person, having heard the striking of 
the clock, would answer: “It is eleven 
hours of the night.” And Don Juan 
Manuel would say to him: “ Sefior, you 
are fortunate above all men, because you 
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know precisely the hour at which you 
die!” Then he would thrust with his 
dagger—and then, leaving the dead gen- 
tleman lying in the street, he would come 
back egain into his own home. And this 
bad vice of Don Juan Manuel’s of kill- 
ing people went on, Sefior, for a great 
many years. 

Living with Don Juan Manuel was a 
nephew whom he dearly loved. Every 
night they supped together. Later, the 
nephew would go forth to see one or an- 
other of his friends; and, still later, Don 
Juan Manuel would go forth to kill some 
man. One night the nephew did not 
come home. Don Juan Manuel was un- 
easy because of his not coming, fearing 
for him. In the early morning the city 
watch knocked at Don Juan Manuel’s 
door, bringing there the dead body of the 
nephew—with a wound in the heart of 
him that had killed him. And when 
they told where his body had been found, 
Don Juan Manuel knew that he himself 
-—not knowing him in the darkness—had 
killed his own nephew whom he so loved. 

Then Don Juan Manuel saw that he 
had been leading a bad life: and he went 
to the Father to whom he confessed and 
confessed all the killings that he had 
done. Then the Father put a penance 
upon him: That at midnight he should 
go alone through the streets until he was 
come to the chapel of the Espiracién 
(it faces upon the Plazuela de Santo 
Domingo, Sefior; and, in those days, be- 
fore it was a gallows); and that he should 
kneel in front of that chapel, beneath the 
gallows; and that, so kneeling, he should 
tell his rosary through. And Don Juan 
Manuel was pleased because so light a pen- 
ance had been put upon him, and thought 
soon to have peace again in his soul. 

But that night, at midnight, when he 
set forth to do his penance, no sooner 
was he come out from his own door than 
voices sounded in his ears, and near him 
was the terrible ringing of a little bell. 
And he knew that the voices which 
troubled him were those of the ones whom 
he had killed. And the voices sounded in 
his ears so wofully, and the ringing of the 
little bell was so terrible, that he could 
not keep onward. Having gone a little 
way, his stomach was tormented by the 
fear that was upon him and he came 
back again to his own home. 
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Then, the next day, he told the Father 
what had happened, and that he could 
not do that penance, and asked that an- 
other be put upon him. But the Father 
denied him any other penance; and bade 
him do that which was set for him— 
or die in his sin and go forever to hell! 
Then Don Juan Manuel again tried to 
do his penance, and that time got a half 
of the way to the chapel of the Espira- 
cién; and then again turned backward to 
his home, because of those woful voices 
and the terrible ringing of that little bell. 
And so again he asked that he be given 
another penance; and again it was denied 
to him; and again—getting that night 
three-quarters of the way to the chapel— 
he tried to do what he was bidden to do. 
But he could not do it, because of the 
woful voices and the terrible ringing of 
the little bell. 

Then went he for the last time to the 
Father to beg for another penance; and 
for the last time it was denied to him; 
and for the last time he set forth from 
his house at midnight to go to the chapel 
of the Espiracién, and in front of it, kneel- 
ing beneath the gallows, to tell his rosary 
through. And that night, Sefior, was the 
very worst night of all! The voices were 
so loud and so very woful that he was 
in weak dread of them, and he shook with 
fear and his stomach was tormented be- 
cause of the terrible ringing of the little 
bell. But he pressed on—you see, Sefior, 
it was the only way to save his soul 
from blistering in hell through all eter- 
nity—until he was come to the Plazuela 
de Santo Domingo; and there, in front 
of the chapel of the Espiracién, beneath 
the gallows, he knelt down upon his knees 
and told his rosary through. 

And in the morning, Sejfior, all the city 
was astonished, and everybody—from the 
Viceroy down to the cargadores—went 
running to the Plazuela de Santo Do- 
mingo: where was a sight to see! And 
the sight was Don Juan Manuel hanging 
dead on the gallows—where the angels 
themselves had hung him, Sefior, because 
of his sins! 


Che Legend of the Laente del Blerigo 


This priest who was murdered and 
thrown over the bridge, Sefior, was a 
very good man, and there was very little 
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exeuse for murdering him. Moreover, he. 
belonged to a most respectable family 
and so did the gentleman who murdere| 
him, and so did the young lady; and | 
cause of all that, and because at the best 
of times the killing of a priest is sac 
lege, the scandal of that murder mac: 
stir in the whole town. 

At that time—it was some hundr 
of years ago, Sefior—there lived in 1 
street that now is ealled, because of 
all, the street of the Puente del Clérig: 
very beautiful young lady who was nam 
Dofia Margarita Jéuregui. And she, bx 
ing an orphan, dwelt with her uncle, th 
priest: who was named Don Juan d 
Nava and was a person of rank, being 
a caballero of the orders of Santiago anil 
Calatrava. In those days there were fi 
houses upon that street, which was the 
causeway between the city and the In 
dian town of Tlalteloleo; and for t! 
greater safety of the Spaniards dwelling 
in the city there was a wide ditch, that 
this bridge crossed, between them and the 
Indian town. Long ago, Sefior, Tlalt 
loleo became part of the city; and th 
ditch, and the bridge over it, are gone. 

Now it happened that at the court of 
the Viceroy was a noble young Portu- 
guese gentleman, who had great riches 
and two titles, named Don Duarte de 
Sarraza; and the Viceroy, who was the 
Conde de Salvatierra, very much es- 
teemed him because he was of a loyal 
nature and of good heart. Therefore this 
noble young gentleman fell in love with 
Dofia Margarita, and she with him; but 
her uncle, the Padre Don Juan, knowing 
that Don Duarte was a vicious young man 
—a gambler, and in other ways what he 
should not have been—forbade his niece 
to have anything to do with him. So 
things rested for a while on those terms, 
and Don Duarte did not like it at all. 

Well, it happened on a night, Seiior, 
that Don Duarte was at the window of 
Dofia Margarita, telling his love for her 
through the grating; and while he was 
so engaged he saw Padre Don Juan 
coming home along tl . causeway by the 
light of the stars. Then that wicked 
young man went to where the bridge was; 
and when the Padre was come to the 
bridge he sprang upon him and drove his 
dagger deep into his skull. The dagger 
was nailed so fast there, Sefior, that he 
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could not drag it loose again; and so he 
bundled the dead priest over the wall of 
the bridge and into the water with the 
dagger still sticking in the skull of him; 
and then he went his way to his home. 

Not wishing to have it thought that he 
had committed that murder, Don Duarte 
did not go near Dofia Margarita for al- 
most a whole year. And then—because 
his love for her would not suffer him 
to wait away from her longer—he went 
in the night-time to meet her once more 
at her window; and he had in his heart 
the wicked purpose to make her 
out to him, and then to carry her off. 
‘That did not happen—and what did 
happen is a terrible mystery. All that 
is known about it is this: Very early in 
the morning the neighbors living there- 
about found Don Duarte dead on the 
Bridge of the Cleric; and holding him 
fast, a bony knee on his breast and two 
bony hands at his throat strangling him, 
was a skeleton. And the skeleton, Sefior, 
was dressed in a black cassock, such as 
only cleries wear, and in the skull of it 
a rusty dagger was nailed fast. Therefore 
it became generally known that Don 
Duarte had murdered the Padre Don 
Juan; and that the skeleton of the Padre 
Don Juan had killed Don Duarte in 
just revenge. 


come 


Che Legend of the Obedient Dead Wun 


It was after she was dead, Sefior, that 
this nun did what she was told to do by 
the Mother Superior, and that is why it 
was a miracle. Also, it proved her good- 
and her holiness—though, to be 
sure, there was no need for her to take 
the trouble to prove those matters, be- 
cause everybody knew about them before 
she died. 

My grandmother told me that this 
wonder happened in the convent of Santa 
Brigida when her mother was a little 
girl; therefore you will perceive, Sefior, 
that it did not occur yesterday. In those 
times the convent of Santa Brigida was 
most flourishing—being big, and full of 
nuns, and with more money than was 
needed for the keeping of it and for 
the great giving of charity that there was 
at its doors. And now, as you know, 
Sefior, there is no convent at all and 
only the church remains. However, it 


ness 


was in the church that the miracle ha; 
pened, and it is in the choir that So: 
Teresa’s bones lie buried in the coffir 
that was too short for her—and so it j 
clear that the story is true. 

The way of it all, Sefior, was this 
The Sefiorita Teresa Ysabel de Villa 
vicencio—so she was called in the world. 
and in religion she still kept her chris 
tened name—was the daughter of a very 
rich hacendado of Vera Cruz. She was 
very tall—it was her tallness that mack 
the whole trouble—and she also was very 
beautiful; and she went to Santa Brigida 
and took the vows there because of an 
undeceiving in love. The young gentk 
man whom she came to know was un 
worthy of her was the Sefior Carraza, 
and he was the Librarian to the Doctors 
in the Royal and Pontifical University 
which should have made him a good man. 
What he did that was not good, Sefor, 
L do not know. But it was something 
that sent Sor Teresa in a hurry into th 
convent: and when she got there she was 
so devout and so well-behaved that the 
Mother Superior held her up to all the 
other nuns for a pattern—and especially 
for her humility and her obedience. 
Whatever she was told to do, she did; 
and that without one single word. 

Well, Sefior, it happened that the con- 
vent was making ready, on a day, for the 
great festival of Nuestra Sefiora de 
Guadalupe; and in the midst of all the 
whirling and buzzing Sor Teresa said 
suddenly — and everybody was amazed 
and wonder-struck when she said it— 
that though she was helping to make 
ready for that festival she would not live 
to take part in it, because the very last 
of her hours on earth was almost come. 
And a little later—lying on her hard 
wooden bed and wearing beneath her 
habit the wired shirt of a penitent, with 
all the community sorrowing around her 
—Sor Teresa died just as she said she 
would die: without there being anything 
the matter with her at all! 

Because of the festival that was com- 
ing, it was necessary that she should be 
buried that very night. Therefore they 
made ready a comfortable grave for her; 
and they sent to the carpenter for a coffin 
for her, and the coffin came. And it was 
then, Sefior, that the trouble began. Per- 
haps, because she was so very tall a lady, 
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he carpenter thought that the measure 
ad not been taken properly. Perhaps, 
eing all so flurried, they really had got 
he measure wrong. Anyhow, whatever 
ay have the matter crooked, Sor 
leresa would not go into her coffin: and 
as night was near, and there was no time 
9 make another one, they all of them 
vere at their very wits’ end to know what 
o de. So there they all stood, looking 
:t Ser Teresa; and there Sor Teresa lay, 
with her holy feet sticking straight out 
far beyond the end of the coffin; and 
tight was coming in a hurry; and next day 
vould be the festival—and nobody could 
see how the matter was going to end! 
Then a wise old nun came to the 

Mother Superior and whispered to her: 
telling her that as in life Sor Teresa had 
been above all else perfect in obedience, 
so, probably, would she be perfect in obe- 
dience even in death; and advising that 
a command should be put upon her to 
fit into the coffin then and there. And 
the old nun said, what was quite true 
and reasonable, that even if Sor Teresa 
did not do what she was told to do, no 
harm could come of it—as but little time 
would be lost in making trial with her, 
and the ease would be the same after 
their failure as it was before. Therefore 
the Mother Superior agreed to try what 
that old nun advised. And 
Sefior—all the community standing round 
about, and the candle of Nuestro Amo 
being lighted—the Mother Superior said 
in a grave voice slowly: “ Daughter, as 
in life thou gavest us always an example 
of humility and obedience, now I order 
and command thee, by thy vow of obe- 
dienee, to retire decorously within thy 
coffin: that so we may bury thee, and that 
thou mayest rest in peace!” 

And then, Sefior, before the eyes of 
all of them, Sor Teresa slowly began to 
shrink shorter—to the very letter of the 
Mother Superior’s order and command! 
Slowly her holy feet drew in from beyond 
the end of the coffin; and then they drew 
to the very edge of it; and then they drew 
over the edge of it; and then they fell 
down briskly upon the bottom of it with 
a sanctified and most pious little bang. 
And so there she was, shrunk just as 
short as she had been ordered to shrink, 
fitting into her coffin as cozily as you 
please! Then they buried her, as I have 


set 


wise so, 
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told you, Seiior, in the comfortable grave 
in the choir that was waiting for her- 
and there her blessed shrunken bones are 
lying now. 


Che Legend of the Gallejon del (bimado 


This Alleyway of the Armed One, 
Sefior, got its name because long ago— 
before it had any name at all—there 
lived in it an old man who went always 
clad in armor, wearing also his sword 
and his dagger at his side; and all that 
was known about him was that his name 
was Don Lope de Armijo y Lara, and that 
—for all that he lived so meanly in so 
mean a street in so mean a quarter of 
the city—he was a rich merchant, and 
that he came from Spain. 

Into his poor little house no one ever 
got so much as the tip of his nose, and 
he lived alone in great mystery. 
In spite of his riches, he had not even 
ene servant; and he himself bought his 
own victuals and cooked them with his 
own hands. 


there 


Always he was seen armed 
to the teeth [armado hasta los dientes] 
when he went abroad. Under his mean 
robe was a full suit of armor, and in his 
belt was a long dagger and a broad and 
very long sword; also, when at night he 
went out on strange errands, he earried 
a great pike. Therefore, presently, people 
spoke of him not as Don Lope but as FE] 
Armado—and so he was called. 

That he was a wicked person was 
known generally. He was very charitable 
to the poor. Every morning he went to 
pray in the church of San Francisco; 
and he remained praying there for hours 
at a time, kneeling upon his knees. Also, 
at the proper seasons, he partook of the 
Sacroment. Some said that through the 
shut windows of his house, in the night- 
time, they had heard the sound of scour- 
gings as he made penance for his sins. 

In the darkness of the darkest of 
nights—when there was no moon, and 
especially when a dismal drizzling rain 
was falling—he would be seen to come 
out from his house in all his armor and 
go stealing away in the direction of the 
Plazuela de Mixcaleo. He would disap- 
pear into the shadows, and not come back 
again until midnight had passed. Then 
he would be heard, in his shut house, 
counting his money. For a long while 
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at would go on—counting, counting, 
unting—there was no end to the clink 

of silver coin. Then, when all 
ney was counted, would be heard the 


his 


und of scourging together with most 
mentable and complaining groanings. 
And. at the end of all, would come a 
eavy clanking—as of a great iron cover 
upon a chest of 
\fter that there would be no 
fe about the until the 
when the Armed One would com 
from it 


alling heavily eon. 
sign of 
house morn- 


forth and go to San Francisco 
pray. 
The life of that man was a bad mystery, 
Sefior, that many wished to uncover by 


enonneing him to justice; but the un- 
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came of its own 
was a greater mystery still! 


covering and 
On a morn 
ing, all the neighbors saw the Armed One 
hanging dead—hanging dead from his own 
baleony by a cord! No one knew what 
to think; but most thought that he had 
hung himself there in fear that denounce 
ment of his erimes would be made and 
that justice would have its hold upon him. 
When the Alealde came, and made search 


acc¢ rd, 


in his house, a very great sum of money 
was found; and, also, were found many 
skulls of men who certainly must have 
perished at his hands. 

It is a 
I cannot see 


Sefor. 


But 


most curious matter, 
my way through it. 


the house is gone. 


Broceliande 


BY 


ERNEST RHYS 


ITHIN the wood of Broceliande, 
W Enwrapt in smoke and thinnest air,- 
Fine as the fume that quivers where 

The sun-motes dance on the molten sand, 
Slept Merlin fast in Nimué’s hand. 

But Merlin’s dream she never knew: 

There time drew back, while the white-owl flew 
Unheard in the leaves of Broceliande, 


Broceliande! 


Could we, though late in time, come there! 


The children still bid Barenton 


To laugh,- . 


still look for Merlin’s stair, 


Where he stept down thro’ the water there: 


They call him back; 


but 


he sails far on 


In his ship of glass to Avalon: 
There, not a cry of earth comes through: 
But every tear is a drop of dew, 

Clear as the water of Barenton: 


Oh Barenton, 


Could we but sail with Merlin there! 


Your leaves are green, 


sroceliande : 


And Barenton, your well is clear 

For all to drink; and for all that dare, 
Another world lies below your sand,— 
Another sea and another strand, 

Another sky; a White Isle too, 

Where is no death, and dreams come true, 


Past Barenton and 


Broceliande,- 


Broceliande! 


Could we but dream with Merlin there! 




















The Road 


BY GRACE 


HEY sat against their high-backed 

: 7 chairs and gazed at each other 

across the maps and guide-books 

with which the fine old mahogany was 

littered 

of litter in connection with anything be- 
longing to Miss Isabel and Miss Luella. 

The light of the perfectly tended lamp 

(they vulgar 

tricity “erude”) shone on polished sur- 


if it were possible to conceive 


considered gas and eleec- 
faces of teak-wood and mahogany, on the 
brasses of tall andirons and candelabra, 
and was reflected from the 
before it back 
beautifully waxed wood floor. As if un- 
Miss Luella took out her 
pocket-handkerchief and softly wiped the 
table where a speck of dust had fallen. 

“We must for the best,” 
faltered. 

“We must,” assented Miss 
a tone which implied the worst. 

“Dorothy is very well-meaning,” said 


mirror 
again to the 


long 
was given 


consciously, 


hope she 


Isabel, in 


Miss Luella, still more uncertainly; “1 
I am sure she will take every pains.” 
“She is very well-meaning,” assented 

She added slow- 

and the things 


Miss Isabel, once more. 
ly, “But she is young, 
not family 
grudgingly admitting 
circumstances. 

“But they are Paul’s,” suggested Miss 
Luella, brightening. 

“ Paul is a man,” replied Miss Isabel, 
with a finality of statement which Miss 
Luella accepted. She sighed heavily, and 
then added hastily, with genuine accent 
of regret, 

“Our poor uncle!” 

“ Ves,—our poor uncle,” Miss 
Isabel. Their eyes met with a certain 
contrition, as if conscious of something 
belated in the mourning. 

Both ladies wore that tempered black 
which speaks of bereavement, happily 
chastened by time or occult removes of 
relationship until it has the gravity with- 
out the gloom of loss. Miss Isabel wore 


things,” — as 
two 


are her one 


detracting 


echoed 


ELLERY 


to Europe 
CHANNING 
with greater 


above her mild George Wasbington fea 
tures, while Miss- Luella 


her grayer hair severity 


betrayed her 


character of younger sister in her mathe 
matically crimped hair and the mild aban 
donment to superfluous folds of crépe, b« 


speaking a more frivolous temperament. 
The distinet aristocracy of New England 
looked out of both made itself 
visible in the movements of their slender 
hands and audible in their 
pleasant, neatly cut voices. College pro 


faces, 
bodies, and 
fessors, judges, and governors had gon 


to the 
ladies; 


making of these cameo-finished 
“family” proclaimed itself as 
softly clear in them as from every ar 
ticle in the room about them. 

The door opened and a sudden at 
mospheric change took place. It admitted 
a young man and a young woman, out 
of whose looked many kinds of 
radiances, including that of youth. Each 
bestowed a kiss upon the thin cheek of 
either lady, and while the young woman 
drew another high-backed chair into the 
lamplight circle, the young man threw 
gayly down upon the table two little 
green-covered, many-leaved booklets. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, joyously, “ I’ve 
got them; here they are!” 

The two elder ladies 
tingling with excitement. 

“Denar me,” said Miss Luella, flutter- 
ing, “are those really tickets?’ 

“They really are. Look here,’—he 
rippled the leaves,—“* Naples,—Rome, 
Genoa,— Florence,— Milan, — Lucerne, 
Como! Doesn’t it stir your blood to 
hear the very names, Aunt Luella? 
Think of it,—blue skies, snow moun- 
tains, the Alps, Italy, the lakes, gla- 
ciers, cathedrals. Oh my!” He drew 
a long sigh. 

“ My dear Paul,” depreeated Miss Isa- 
bel—but she smiled, with a reflected glow 
in her own cheeks,—* does it really take 
us to all those places?” she added, and 
her head and Miss Luella’s drew together. 


eyes 


bent forward, 
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shot a ten- 


the 


Over them their nephew 
der, 
eyes beyond. 

“The Rhine, 
Luella, in an awed whisper 
off at Cologne, 


Crace’s 


humorous glance at smiling 
Isabel!” exclaimed Miss 
“We must 
remember 
the 


stop you 


Professor description ot 
Cathedral ?” 

“Lucerne, Luella,” responded 
Isabel. “We must the 
Dr. Mackintosh spoke of that as mem- 
orable. You are sure our tickets allow 
us to stop off, Paul?” 

“Anywhere between New 
on land, that is. 


Miss 


ascend Rigi. 


York and 
London, You'd better 
do it all.” 

“We certainly ought to 
the utmost,” 


the 
Miss 


lmprove 
opportunity to said 
Isabel, firmly. 

‘T only wish we were better prepared 
to do Miss Luella sighed a little, 
softly 

“Why, what else have you been doing 
but preparing the last six months? 
Aunt Isabel you have bodily 
similated the entire Athenreum and 
Tabard Inn to boot.” 

« Six 


” 
bel 0 


for 
and ns 
the 
months is a very short time in 
which to master whole civilizations and 
replied Miss Isabel. “I hope 
we have been in a manner preparing all 
our lives.” 

“ We have read all the standard works,” 
said Miss Luella, eagerly, “and the list 
Professor Grace and Dr. Mackintosh were 

kind wS (0? pro: foe ns.—and 
Mommsen (who, I must confess, is some- 
what abstruse).—and Hare’s Walks, and 
studied our Baedekers very faithfully, 
but there is still so much in which we 
are deficient.” 

“Tt has made the winter most inter- 
esting,” conceded Miss Isabel, graciously, 
“for we have made a point of attend- 
ing all the lectures in any way bearing 
upon our trip. 
in Chautauqua.” 

They turned again to the little books 
with kindling faces. 

“ Chamounix, — think of Chamounix, 
sister! ‘Hast thou a chatm—’” breatiroe 
Miss Luella, softly. 

“Mont Blanc, Luella! Jura, 
Rosa!” admonished Miss Isabel. 

“ Yes,—oh dear me, yes! Switzerland, 
—Geneva!” the fine hands fluttered trem- 
ulously and the mild eyes brightened 


re 
histories, 


It has been like a course 


Monte 


TO 
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above the delicately flushed cheeks. 
in a moment to 
to both. 

“After all,” exclaimed Miss Isabel, 
itting back in her chair and taking off 
her glasses, “I wonder if we should not 
have better to the 


Youth 


seemed have returned 


done choose 


route ¢” 


other 


Their nephew's eyes twinkled. 
“Too late,—the die is cast!” he said, 
with an irrepressible note of exultation, 
revealing much past history, 

“Yes,” said Miss Isabel, her eye and 
Miss Luella’s 
avoidance. 

“Yes,—there is nothing left but to 
pack you two blessed souls off as 


us possible. 


encountering in furtive 


fast 
Dorothy and I are ready to 
move in at the word of command,” 

“We yet,” said Miss 
Isabel, hastily, and then added with even 
hastier compunction: “No doubt it is 
all right, and fully appreciate all 
your kindness, my dear Paul,—and that 

We indeed, just 
you how truly 


have a week 


we 


of our unele. were, 


saying when came in 


thoughtful and kind it was in your great 


uncle to leave us this money to carry out 
our long deferred desire.” 

“ Yes, indeed,—we have always wished 
to go,” chimed in Miss Luella, wistfully. 
-s imagine why you didn’t 

vears ago,” 

“There never 
Miss Isabel. 

“No,” repeated 
never Was u time— 

“While our parents lived, we should 
have felt it unfilial to leave them in 
their declining years,—and their 
death we have never felt we could rightly 
afford it.” 

* You might have rented the house,—I 
could have found you any number of 
professors’ families.” 

Miss Isabel drew herself up with an 
entirely unconscious stateliness. 

“We have never contemplated that,” 
she said, quietly. 

“Oh no,—never,” murmured Miss Lu- 
ela, with eentle reproach. 

“That makes it alfthekinder,” said 
Dorothy, laying a warm young hand oii 
Miss Luella’s, and darting a warning 
glance at her husband, “to trust it to 
me. I am so glad you feel you can.” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Miss Luella, 


’ 
cant 


was a time began 


Miss “ there 


Luella, 


since 
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pressing the hand, “you are quite one 
of the family, of course.” She said it 
with guilty warmth and avoided looking 
at Miss Isabel. 

“ Well—1 shall 
Dorothy, cheerfully. 

“ And I promise not to smoke indoors,” 
added Paul, gayly. 

= My dear Paul!— nobody has 
smoked here,” Miss Isabel answered, with 
gentle finality. 

Her nephew 


do my best,” said 


ever 


He had 
and was standing beside his wife, looking 
at the others. with amused but 
stroking, as if unconsciously, his wife’s 
rounded. chin. Presently he slipped one 
hand beneath it, and remained thus, 
holding her the hollow of his 
caressing hand while he talked. Dorothy 
merely smiled. It was one of those little 
uncongeious revelations which always 
stirred Mies Luella’s pulses and brought 
the color softly to her “faded cheeks,— 
suggesting the sweetness of an intimacy 
which set her maidenly heart to beating, 

opening a vista on worlds more foreign 
than Europe. She wondered always at 
Paul’s boldness, and whether Dorothy 
quite liked it. And she always deeided 
that she did. 

“Well, remember,” said Paul,—* the 
Prinzessin Irene sails in just ten days.” 

“You will come over, Dorothy, daily,” 
said Miss Isabel, anxiously. “There are 
so many things I can explain to you 
better on the spot.” 


“] have 
abruptly, 


laughed. risen 


eyes, 


face in 


heen wer ering Saeghy 
when Miss Luella, returned 
from seeing the young people out of the 
door, found her standing before the side- 
board, “whether—- Do you think Dor- 
othy would mind if I put this away?’ 
She held up a cut-glass bowl, green as a 
beryl. “ General Washington was served 
with. punch from it, you know,” she add- 
od, hastily. 

Miss Luella caught her breath. 
you’ think it would be 
[sahel 2?” 

“Perhans not.” Miss Isabel put the 
lish back abruptly. “After all—she_is 
ot an Adams. you’kniow.” 

*"No,” admitted Miss Luella. She add- 
ed hopefully, “ But she is a Windus.” 

“But not an Adams,” Miss Isabel un- 
derlined, with emphasis. 

“I am so glad I am not an Adams,” 


2”?  ghe 


“Do 
quite — nice, 
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Dorothy was exclaiming at that 
moment in the safe seclusion 
studio where Paul and she had 
sanctuary since their marriage. 


dear things! 


ver 
of th 
foun 
& Poo 
I believe if the truth wer 
known they look upon us as two ramp 


ing dragons whom they are turning loos 
in their sacred precincts,—and they ar 
so polite.” 

“Qh, it will do them good,” said Paul, 

with masculine brutality. “They'll com« 
back with all that nonsense knocked out 
of them.” 
I can’t imagine it,’ Dorothy replied 
“T thank Heaven T didn’t have any an 
cestry to speak of. You should have seer 
Aunt Isabel blush when she apologized 
for covering the parlor furniture; she 
said she knew men were sometimes un- 
thoughtful (fancy her knowing anything 
about man, and it would 
responsibility. And when I 
found Aunt Luella polishing up the old 
Blue with a special cloth, she mentioned 
timidly, casually, that servant had 
ever allowed to touch it,—their 
mother always used to wipe it with her 
own hands, and Isabel and she had always 
done the same. And then she begged my 
pardon for mentioning it.” 

Paul threw back his head and laughed 
heartily, checking himself suddenly. 

“Well, you know,” he said, with un- 
conscious complacency, “it is a pretty 
nice old place,—and when it comes to 
mahogany and china—rnd_g’ well, 
rt beats Wew rmngiand.” 

Dorothy eyed him critically. “If you 
hadn’t happened to be an artist, you would 
have been exactly like them. I can see 
it in your eyes and your way of fingering 
things. That saved you;—in you the 
personal has become the artistic; but if 
T thought you were going to be like that 
when you inherit them—” 

“T’m not,—don’t worry,” said her hus- 
hand, so hastily that Dorothy laughed. 

“But, oh, Paul!” she exclaimed the 
next moment, with a sharply tragic note. 
“In a world so full of other things— 
than _thiwge-—!-—Oin; “Were they ever 
young!” 


“ 


poor dear!), 


save me 


no 
been 


She asked herself the question often 
in the succeeding days, as she followed 
the aunts about the house, asking direc- 
tions and watching their minute pre- 
visions. They belonged to that class of 
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gentlewomen whose clothes travel stuffed 
with tissue-paper and neatly stitched in 
every plait,—but at present their clothes 
were as nothing to them. Graver anx- 
ieties preoccupied them. 

“ On the Ist of April.” said Miss Isabel, 
“we are accustomed to have the storm- 
door taken down and the storm-windows. 
Do you think Paul will remember ?”’ 

“And on the first Monday the man 
comes to clean the vines and set the bulbs 
and rake the beds,” said Miss Luella. 

“Every Saturday the rugs are taken 
out for the extra cleaning,” continued 
Miss Isabel. “ Mary is very good; she 
has been with us twelve years, but all 
servants need following up.” 

“These are the silver-cloths, and these 
the glass, and these are the coarse dust- 
ers, and these the fine; we have always 
been in the habit of dusting the dining- 
room ourselves—” 

“On account of the Old Blue,” put 
in Miss Luella. 

“And the mahogany is rubbed every 
day,—-not dusted merely, but rubbed,” 
said Miss Isabel. 

“And waxed 
Luella. 


weekly,” added Miss 


“Father’s study and mother’s sewing- 
room up-stairs we have never let any 


Miss Isabel re- 
“T suppose it seems 
Luella and I have had a 


strange hand touch,” 
marked, wistfully. 
foolish,—but 
feeling—” 

“Yes, we have had a—feeling,” 
mured Miss Luella. 

“You must try not to think of mine 
as a strange hand,” said Dorothy, sweet- 
ly. The twofold look she received was 
her reward. 

“Tt is so sweet of you to make it all 
so ”—Miss Isabel’s New England con- 
science hesitated at the word “ easy ” and 
compromised with—* possible. But for 
you we could not consider going at all. 
IT am afraid it will take a great deal of 
your time.” 

“T have plenty of time,” said Dorothy, 
“now that—” She turned abruptly aside 
and examined the construction of the 
refrigerator. 


“ Yes, — yes,” 


mur- 


Miss Luella covertly 
pressed her hand; “it will be an occupa- 
tion for you;—it—it will help to distra»t 
your mind.” 

“The butter”—Miss Isabel resumed 
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her instructions—* is always kept on ¢ 
second right-hand shelf of the built 
refrigerator; nothing but the butter ; 
milk on these two shelves. Even M 
is apt to be careless about that; you y 
have to keep an oversight.” 

“Tt is lucky they go soon,” said D 
othy, wearily, that night. “My mind 
one chaos of things to do and not to d 
and dates which to do 
do them.” 


on and 


not 

“What is going to happen if you m 
them up?” inquired Paul, with interest. 

“That is what I am wildly impell 
to know. I suppose it is just that th: 
are wearing themselves out,” she add 
thoughtfully, “but it seems to me Aw 
Isabel has lost ten pounds, and Aunt 
Luella fairly transparent. The 
don’t eat; I wonder if they sleep.” 

“Oh, it’s the excitement,” said he 
husband. “Think of a trip to Europe 
at their age! Why—nothing has ever 
happened to them before. When they 
get on the boat they can lie still for ten 
days and rest up.” 

In fact, the two sisters stole about th 
house like shadows. They had fallen to 
speaking in lowered voices, as if ther 
were a death in it, and to this the shroud- 
ed furniture and darkened rooms lent a 
verisimilitude. Miss Isabel spent much 
time filling sheets of foolscap with close- 
ly written direction in her fine sloping 
hand, and a series of “ Memoranda of 
Most Important Things” for Dorothy. 
Miss Luella went noiselessly about, sew 
ing things up and putting them away in 
camphor and tears. 

“Tf anything should happen to us, 
Isabel,” she ‘explained, tremulously, one 
day when caught in the act. 

“What should happen, Luella?’ Miss 
Isabel cut her short, rebukingly. “ And 
in any case we leave all our affairs 
in order.” 

Tt was true; they had made their wills 
and taken every precaution usually pre- 
ceding suicide or a duel. Nevertheless, 
Miss Isabel’s face, too, looked stricken as 
she turned away. 

Paul himself was moved by their 
peaked expression on the last night of 
all. The young people had come to see 
if all was seady. The ship was to sail 
on a Saturday; the aunts were going to 
New York on Thursday; the chances of 


k ks 
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quicker connection would have seem- 

1 to them a tempting of Providence. 
Dorothy was to arrive in the morning 
nd receive the keys and the last charges, 
Paul escorting the aunts even to the final 
irawing of the gangplank. He had 

‘nted at Dorothy’s companionship, ex- 
ursions counting as blue roses to the 

ing pair; and then he had not left 
Dorothy since the baby— But with 
ne glance at the faces of the elder la- 
lies Dorothy had promptly rebuffed 
the scheme. 

“T should not 
house,” she said. 

There was something touching in the 
xpression of the aunts’ faces. 

“We do not mean to be selfish,” said 
Miss Isabel, “ but—in fact, we should go 
off more happily knowing that the house 
vas not left.” 

“We never have left +” explained 
Miss Luella, wistfully apologetic, “ just 
vith the servants. When we have gone 
to the White Mountains we have al- 
ways had Cousin Clara—or some one—to 
stay here.” 

“TJ sha’n’t leave it, either,” 
othy, manfully. 


think of leaving the 


said Dor- 


Her husband pressed her arm tenderly 
on the way home. 

“Cheer up,” 
“Tt ‘ll only be for three months, and 


he said, encouragingly. 


think what Europe means for them! 
Oh, Dorothy, think what it would mean 
to us!” he exclaimed, with involuntary 
wistfulness. 

For reply, Dorothy patted his arm 
softly. 

Meanwhile that enviable pair, the 
aunts, were fulfilling their nightly office 
of “closing the house.” It had all the 
sacredness of a traditionary rite and was 
performed with a ritual deliberateness 
and precision. 

For “ the last time ”—giving the words 
their heavy significance—they performed 
the rite now, in silence, with a slow re- 
luctance. One by one Miss Isabel tried 
every window and door and put up the 
door-chain. Miss Luella, following in 
her track, slipped the brass hair-pins over 
every turned key. Proceeding to the 
kitchen, Miss Isabel made a brief house- 
wifely inspection, seeking for maculacy 
in the immaculate, and turned out the 
gas, while Miss Luella possessed herself 


“i 


of the silver-basket, neatly arranged in 
counted rows within by Ellen. 

The library was invariably left to the 
last, and on its threshold both sisters 
paused, looking about with dim eyes. 

“It is the last time, Isabel,” faltered 
Miss Luella. 

Miss Isabel said nothing. She adjust- 
ed with the touch of love and reverence 
the inkstand, and moved fractionally the 
book which had lain in one particular 
spot for fourteen years. To both sisters 
the room was full of a presence stately 
and benignant. The man of letters, the 
distinguished college professor, the man 
not without honor anywhere in his coun- 
try, but who had attained its climax in 
his own household, had never been dead 
to them. 

“1 hope,” said Miss Luella, with a little 
gulp, “he approves what we are doing.” 

“ Luella,” replied Miss Isabel, sternly, 
“vou know he would approve. He always 
held it a duty to improve ourselves.” 

“T know, sister—-’ Miss Luella strug- 
gled with her emotions. “ But he al- 
ways thought so much of his—his study; 
and when I think that all these ”—she 
swept a tremulous hand vaguely about— 
“will be only chairs—and tables—and— 
and books to others, and that we are the 
only ones who know—who really care,— 
it seems like forsaking a trust.” 

Miss Isabel did not immediately an- 
swer. She moved across the room to a 
little round, polished table, worn beauti- 
ful in the manner of fine old things with 
use. Presently she took out her pocket- 
handkerchief and rubbed something away. 

“ There was a spot,” she said, hastily. 

“A spot,” repeated Miss Luella; “ why, 
how could that be!” She drew near and 
peered closely, putting her finger on the 
damp smooch, then she looked up with a 
sudden apprehension of dismay; but Miss 
Isabel’s eye held her with a stern de- 
fiance. Miss Luella looked down again 
in confusion, 

“ Somehow,—I don’t know why it is, 
but [ can’t help remembering everything 
to-night,” she said, softly, with another 
little gulp. “ All the games we used to 
play around this table when we were 
children,—-and all the whist games with 
our parents. Our mother always sat 
here—T can tell by the little scratch (you 
remember, Isabel, it would never polish 
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away),- 
left hand that did it. 
always sat there by Oh 
Miss Luella turned with a 
“ TI] am very childish, I’m afraid.” 

“You said 


F You would better take some hot cocoa 


And our father 
you dear,” 
away gasp, 


are,” Miss Isabel, sternly. 
and go to bed; I told Mary to leave some.” 
They halted once more in the hall be- 
fore the tall clock. 
“] explained to Dorothy that it has 
always been wound at eight o’clock pre- 
Miss 


was 


said 
our father 
but who knows if sh« 


cisely every Sunday morning,” 
Luella, “just as 
alive; 
ber?” There was silence. 

“ Tle—he 
about it,” 

Miss Isabel said nothing. 
at the foot of the stair, a hand on the 
gas-burner, till Miss Luella, obedient to 
the stony hint, had safely mounted with 
her burden of silver. At the head of the 
stairs the sisters parted without a word, 


when 
will remem 
was always particular 
faltered Miss Luella again. 

She waited 


very 


each retiring to her own room and bed. 
To bed but Miss Lu- 
ella, turning on hers in an agony of fever- 
the hours as the 
tall clock, which had seen so many gen- 


not to sleep 


ish distresses, counted 


erations of Adamses in and out, struck 
them, always with a preliminary whir-r-r 
of announcement; and in between 
listened to the tick-tock of 
pendulum. How would it she 
would lie awake in strange cities, trying 
to hear that ticking and realizing that 
between it and her stretched 
days and nights of land and sea? 
homesickness which came upon her 
her gasping on her pillow. 

“Tt will kill me!” she said, aloud. 
shall die over there!” 


she 
its stately 
be when 


inexorable 
The 
left 


“7 


And a still deeper horror smote her 
with the vision of that foreign death, 
away from all that had ever surrounded 
the dying Adamses, bereft of every dear 
sight, of every familiar, homely object 


the dim eye would choose to close upon, 
and in that awful, alien stillness where 


An in- 
sanity of loneliness came upon her; she 


no clock-tick could ever reach. 


sprang from her bed, and putting on her 
gray hedgown and slippers, stole across 
the hall to Miss Isabel’s She 
stepped cautiously to the bedside and 
stretched a furtive hand, then recoiled 
with dismay :—J/sabel was not there. 


room. 


it was the diamond ring on her 
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“She is dead!” thought Miss Lu¢ 
in the grasp of her nightmare. “T) 
is the end of everything—and Isabel 
It has killed her ;—I knew it!” 
struck a match with 
hands and lighted the candle. 
had not been to bed at all. Her cloth: 
folded in accordance with lif 
long practice, in readiness for the hy, 
thetical “man” 


dead! 
She shak 


Isal 


neatly 
whom chances of fir 
burglary, or sudden death might int: 
duce unforeseen into a maidenly chai 
the the bedeloth 
were turned back with the precision 

but not a line on tl 
smooth surface of the bed, and the pi 
low was undented. 
the candle, 


ber, lay on chair; 


years, there was 
Miss Luella, seizing 
fled through successive rooms 
bath-room, spare room, their mother’s 
room, she found the doors of all open, 
but no Isabel. 
the 


Then she staggered dow: 
stairs. 

I never had Isabel’s strength of char 
acter,” she thought. 
ting everything 


“ She has been shut 
up in herself—but it 
has been killing her!” 

She wasted 
parlor; instinct 


time the hall or 
told her where to look 
and there in the library a candle 
burned low in the socket, guttering in a 
manner in which no candle had ever 
Miss Isabel’s presence be- 
fore, and in the depths of their father’s 
chair sat a gray figure, in bedgown and 
slippers the twin of Miss Luella’s, its 
hands folded on its knees. It turned 
two age-sleepless eyes upon Miss Luella, 
but said not a word; and as if no word 
were necessary, Miss Luella set her candle 
down beside the other, and flinging her- 
self beside Miss Isabel, buried her head 
on her knees. 

Half an hour later, in the gray dawn, 
as Mary came down the back stairs two 
thin figures stole with guilty noiseless- 
ness up the front ones, carrying with 
them their extinguished candles. 


no on 


now; 


geuttered in 


“This,” said Paul, some hours later 
still, “is the limit!” 

Dorothy and he had come to a halt on 
the threshold of the breakfast-room. The 
two ladies at table therein turned serene- 
ly smiling faces towards them. They 
were a trifle dark under the eyes, and 
Miss Luella’s hands fluttered more than 
usual, but nothing in their immaculate 











OUT ON THE GRAVEL WALK THEY CAME TO A STANDSTILL 
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array indicated the haste of travellers, 
nor was there hurry or confusion any- 
where ahout them. 
the blue 
seemed to be 


Oatmeal was being 
served in Nankin, over which 
they lingering with an 
epicurean fineness of delay. The table 
wore its finest damask, and through the 
unshuttered windows the streamed 
the uncovered old mahogany, and 
Mary stole about with no more than her 
usual well-trained, briskness. 
Dorothy all but rubbed her eyes. 

“T have heard remarked Paul, “ of 
the repose of Vere de Vere, but that of 
the Adamses ‘ lays over.’ Have you for- 
gotten you are going to Europe to-day?” 

“We are so glad you have come, my 
dear Paul,” replied Miss Isabel, suavely. 
“Pray sit down,—there is something we 
wish to say to you and Dorothy.” 

Something in the air rather than in 
the words caused the young people to 
sink meekly into the designated chairs, 
exchanging one quick glance. 

“Your aunt Luella and I,” began Miss 
[sabel—and her nephew could admire 
the even tones, even while marvelling at 
her rising flush and Miss Luella’s hands 
tluttering more and more,—“ have been 
thinking it all over, and we have decided 
that we feel unequal to such a trip,— 
that we—do not really wish to go. In 
fact,” she wound up with sudden energy, 
“we have quite decided not to go.” 

Dorothy and Paul exchanged stupefied 
glances. 

“T+ has 
Dorothy’s. 

“They are stark, staring mad!” said 
Paul’s. 

“We fully appreciate your great- 
unele’s intention,” continued Miss Isabel. 
“We are not ungrateful;—but we feel 
he could not wish us to go if he knew 
how we feel about it, and that the spirit 
of his legacy will be carried out just as 
completely if you go.” 

Paul gasped. 


sun 
on 


noiseless 


” 
, 


gone to their heads!” said 


His eye began to glow; 
he turned it—an almost pathetic question 
in its light—upon Dorothy, and was met 
hy an indignant shake of the head. He 
drew a long breath. 

“You dear, self-abnegating souls! 
What kind of brutes do you take us for? 
As if we would—-! Why, we'd far rather 
have you go than even go ourselves.” 

“And we would far rather have you 


go,” replied Miss Isabel, with unsuspe: 
ed emphasis. She stopped and looked 
Miss [.uella. 

Miss Luella’s hands were working wi! 
ly; she was very pale, and now she ha 
rose suddenly from her chair. 

“ Sister—we cannot allow them to thi: 
it is a sacrifice!” She turned to t 
young people. “It would be a sacriti 
to go. There are—-things you could n 
understand. We—are no longer young 
And we feel,” she added, hastily, cate] 
ing Paul’s eye, “that we have in grea 
measure obtained the benefit of th 
trip in the course of our reading an 
preparation.” 

“ But you haven’t,” replied her nephew, 
harshly. “ You know nothing about it, 
you’ve nothing, you’ve been no 
where,—you haven’t the faintest notion 
what you are giving up, and if you don’t 
go now you never will have.” His voic 
rang with exasperation and indignation. 
“ But J know, and I tell you—it is your 
duty to go.” 

“Dear Paul,—you see it from your 
point of view,” replied Miss Luella. 
“To you such a trip would have real 
value, I dare say.” She spoke with a 
gentle condescension, at which her neph- 
ew stared again. 

“T dare say it would,” he answered, 
dryly; then his exasperation redoubled. 
“ Aunt Isabel—” he turned with despera- 
tion to that lady. 

“My dear Paul ”—she met him with 
decision —* we are not going; that is 
final. The only question, then, to dis- 
cuss is—ean you and Dorothy go? It 
seems a pity to waste the tickets. On 
the other hand—ecan you get ready in 
twelve hours?” 

Paul exchanged a third glance with 
his wife. 

“Tn one,” he said. 

“Tn two,” said Dorothy. 

“Then,” said Miss Isabel, rising, “ that 
is settled.” 

“Not quite.” It was Dorothy who 
spoke. She leaned forward on the table, 
fronting with her young gravity each 
of the flushed faces in turn. Under her 
direct gaze the @der ladies winced 
slightly. “It is not settled,” said Dor- 
othy, quietly, “until Paul and I know 
why you are really giving up such a 
beautiful, helpful thing,—until we know 


seen 
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vou really have in your hearts and 
vou are never going to regret it. 
[sabel-——-Aunt Luella, 
: really keeping you?” 
e two pairs of eyelids fluttered help- 
and fell. Miss Luella’s 
nervously to her throat. Dorothy 
nued to gaze at them remorselessly. 
Is it the house?” asked, clear 
,w: and as she saw the color deepen 
th faces, her own flushed suddenly 
a kind of indignant shame. “ It is 
house,” she exclaimed. 
Isabel looked up. In 


sternly 


is it 


what 


hands 


she 


faces 


read 
was 


the 
opposite she 
there 
ething august on those young 


Miss 

almost 
th’s whole arraignment; 
fore- 
s and in their kindling eyes. She 
pathetically ashamed, and her eyes 
uncertainly about the 
a justification. 


, cle red room 


she mur- 
“there are things you could not 


“There are—there are fies,” 
mured, 
inderstand.” 
her nephew, with 
“ Yes, that is just it,— 
Aunt Isabel, you and 
\unt Luella are joined to your idols.” 

“ Perhaps we are,” faltered Miss Isabel, 
with unexpected meekness. Then 
added, with equally unexpected min- 
gling of religion and blasphemy, “ Whom 
God hath joined together, let no 
put asunder.” 

Paul merely gasped. It was Dorothy 

no Adams, but a mere Windus—who 
seemed struck chiefly by the remark. 
She remained a moment considering 
Miss Isabel with a new expression; then 
rising, moved suddenly towards where 
she stood, gray-haired and defiant, be- 
hind her chair. Slipping one hand over 
the fine, wrinkled one lying like carved 
ivory along the lustrous mahogany, she 
sank forever the last racial inferiority 
in one straight glance of a yet deeper 
kinship. Older than family is sex and 
the understanding of sex. 

“We will go, Aunt Isabel!” 

“Thank you, my dear.” 


Things!” echoed 


lignant scorn. 
here are things. 


she 


man 


ROAD TO EUROPE. 


There was a embarrass- 


Isabel's 


moment of 
ment, broken by Miss 
the bell for Mary. 

“You will have a great deal to do,” 
she said, quite in her usual manner. 
“Come back and dine with us to-night; 
Ellen can telephone for a carriage to 
take vou to the station. Your aunt Lu- 
ella and I have a great many things to 
attend Through a momentary 
hesitation a rising note of liberation be- 
gan to find its way. “™ We have decided ” 

-and now the note rang out irrepress- 
ible—* that it will be wise to take ad- 
vantage of the condition of the house 
and give it a thorough spring clean- 
ing now.” 

“Yes, dear Paul,—dear Dorothy,” 
echoed Miss Luella, pressing their hands, 
“we shall see you to-night,” and in her 
eyes, too, there was a light of 


ringing 


to- 


eman- 
cipation, before which the young peo- 
ple, rendered dumb again, beat a quick 
retreat. 

Out on the gravel walk in front of the 
house they came to a dazed standstill. 
Paul mechanically held his hat in his 
hand, and Dorothy’s eyes blinked un- 
seeingly. The sunlight, the spring grass, 


and the early crocuses were full of prom- 


ises. The little gravelled path led 
straight to Europe, yet they stood fast- 
rooted. Presently Mary, her head bound 
in a handkerchief, flung wide the parlor 
windows and began vehemently pound- 
ing cushions. Up-stairs, the shapes of 
Miss Isabel and Miss Luella flitted active- 
ly back and forth, bearing strange bur- 
dens. From the rear of the kitchen 
came a noise of beaten carpets. Out of 
its body of a living death the house had 
arisen and clothed itself with new vitality. 

Mechanically Paul put on his hat; the 
eyes of the young people met—solemnly. 

“But when they have to die—?” said 
Dorothy. 

Her husband shivered slightly in the 
sunlight, and moving together with a 
common impulse, they started away— 
down the little path that led to Europe. 




















The Net-making Caddis-Worm 


BY HENRY C. 
CCURATE accounts of insect archi- 
tecture, especially if written with 
vivacity, are and always have been 
interesting. Not only students of ento- 
mology, but the general public have taken 
rare pleasure in noting the structures 
reared by the more gifted and _ better- 
known representatives of the insect world. 
Doubtless this interest and this pleasure 
result largely from the contrast between 
the insignificant size and limited powers 
of these creatures and their comparative- 
ly vast and ingenious creations. 

The architecture of such social insects 
as ants, bees, and wasps is wrought by 
the adult, or imago. The immature in- 
dividuals are helpless charges upon the 
community, and upon them centre its 
chief eoncern, labor, and skill. In this 
respect they resemble human infants; 
and the question arises whether to this 
fact may not be due the development of 
those striking suggestions of human com- 
munal methods which many observers 
note in their behavior? Not until they 
have passed their pupal state and gained 
maturity do they enter upon an active 
earecr and begin to contribute to the 
general achievements of their race. The 
architectural instinct awakens with that 
sense of communal responsibility which 
comes with the adult stage. 

There are, however, many families of 
insects with whom this quality is reversed. 
The architectural instinct is inborn with 
the larve and is wanting or quiescent 
in adults. While the former give some 
rare examples of skill in sheltering and 
caring for themselves, the latter live un- 
interesting lives; except in the maternal 
act of perpetuating their species, which 
for a brief period excites the female to 
interesting activity ere the spark of life 
expires. As the larve of these insects 


are solitary, and nature thrusts upon them 
responsibility for their own nurture and 
preservation, the possession of an ade- 


quate instinct is essential. It is the 
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purpose of this article to give a reco: 
with illustrations, of that instinct 

shown in the life of a single exam; 
of one of these species—the Net-maki: 

Caddis-worm. 

There are few familiars of America: 
and English fresh-water streams who ( 
not know something of the case-makin; 
caddis-worm. It has the curious hal 
of covering the silken case in which 
encloses its soft body with minute pe! 
bles, or grains of sand and tiny shells, 
or bits of grass and leaves, and walking 
about with it on the bottom of running 
brooks and creeks, until ready to pass 
from the larval stage. Then it fixes its 
case to a convenient rock or pebble and 
shuts itself in to pupate. A 
more of such cases may be found upon a 
stone as big as one’s fist. To the oddity 
of its due its wide pop 
ularity; and certainly it is a curious ob- 
ject as it slowly plods along beneath its 
mosaic-work armor of tiny stones, ever 
and anon thrusting its head and the 
upper part of its body out of its arti- 
ficial shell. 

But rarely hears of 
weaving caddis. The writer 
that until recently he knew it only from 
the books. While collecting a few speci 
mens of the familiar armor-plated species 
from Brookcamp Run, a stream that 
passes through an open wood on his 
country place, he drew from the water 
many of the peculiar domiciles of a net- 
making species, probably Macronema 
rebratum Hagen. His interest in them 
grew, and led to prolonged studies, some 
of which he hopes the reader will be glad 
to share with him. 

Let us remove from this short stretch 
of riffle some of the stones that line the 
hottom. Our tray contains not only the 
compact pellet-covered tubular cases of 
the familiar caddis-fly just mentioned, 
but many others of a quite different 
structure. They are little piles of peb- 
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LARVAL CAIRNS "OR DOMICILES 


bles held loosely together by silken 
hreads; yet they adhere to one another 

d to their stone “host ” firmly enough 

resist the action of the current and 
the strain of removal. A number of 
specimens gathered three months ago 
show the little cairns unbroken. 

They are made up of pebbles from the 
bigness of a pea to that of a peanut. 
Some lie upon the bottom in separate 
masses; most are attached to small stones 

various sizes. Some of the pebbles 
are flat, and cover the others like a roof; 
ndeed, one or more pieces of goodly size, 
eaned up one against the other, may 
isually be found in every group. All 
re so arranged as to form a rude sort 

den or hut. In fact, they are the 
rval homes of the net-making caddis- 
vorm—an insect which belongs to the 
same order as the case-making caddis 

Trichoptera), but to a different family 
[lydropsychidee). 

Let us pull apart one of these stone 
domiciles. Here within the den, and 
ommonly within a small tube, or a cav- 
ity, Sometimes sparsely, sometimes thick- 
ly silk-lined, is the inhabitant. It is an 
active larva about three-fourths of an 
neh long, and one finds others of various 
shorter lengths, but few larger. The old 
name of “worm” clings to it, for in the 

Vou CXII.—No. 668.—35 


OF NET-MAKING CADDIS-WORM 


early usage of the English tongue the 
scientific diflerence between a true worm 
and an insect larva was not regarded, 


and the habit persists. The larva is nov 
stout or “chunky,” but is rather elon- 
gated and narrow, and not uncomely 
in appearance, at least to the nature- 
lover’s eye. Some specimens (collected 
in April) are tawny yellow, the head 
and two succeeding joints being dark 
brown. Others and younger specimens 
(taken July 27) have the middle and 
terminal joints pale green. The head 
is flat and snakelike in appearance, the 
eyes small but prominent. 

To the end of the body are attached 
two anal appendages, which terminate in 
bunches of flaring bristles. Just beneath 
each appendage is a tiny hook, by which 
the larva anchors itself to some point 
within its nest, or to any other object, 
and can thus swing free beyond its tube 
and cairn without being carried away 
by the current. When from any cause 
it is set adrift, or ventures out of its 
bounds, these anchor-hooks must be of 
great use in aiding it to control its course 
and destination. When it wishes to stop, 
it has simply to “ cast anchor” and hold 
on with its grapnels. When it wants to 
move on, it “hoists anchor” and drifts 
away. When forced out of its domicile, 
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it can move about with much freedom; minute and ceaseless changes by whi. 
but in its native waters it probably keeps in the slow movement of ages, the f, 
close to its own castle. of nature is varied and renewed. 0 

Net-making caddis-worms are numer- always must count upon the valu 
ous in Brookcamp Run, as they doubtless seemingly trifling forces and phenom 
are in most American streams. Nearly in the processes of world-building. 
every stone within the riffles, or parts As one looks at these rude dens. 
where the brook runs rapidly—which are naturally asks, how were the pebbles + 
the favorite sites for caddis settlements,— compose them assembled? Does the lit: 
has one or more caddis-cairns upon it. cairn-builder collect, select, and array 
As one looks down into the water he sees them? Are they chance accumulati: 
that many of the rocks, pebbles, sunken It may be that many of the pieces d 
twigs, and other objects are covered with before the current when detached f; 
threadlike streamers, one end of which is_ the bed of the brook by the action of { 
free and floats downward with the cur- stream, or by the movements of the mu 
rent. Most of these are hydropsychid tude of water denizens, such as small fis 
threads, and are covered with fine sedi- frogs, water-snakes, crabs, and sundry 
ment. When taken from the water they sect larva, and become entangled in 1 
collapse into a mass of slime. Other sticky threads which eaddises fasten 
objects, as the trailing leaves of water- their lodging-rock. Thus their great 
grasses, are similarly covered. riety of form may be partly due to 

It is interesting to think how this chance action of the riffle. 
habit of the caddis to fasten its threads But the builders certainly have cont 
upon rocks, and the habit of the threads over the position of the several pieces. 
to pick up sediment, may have con- ‘This appears from the general design 
tributed to affect the course of nature. the structures, which, with all their 
Surfaces thus clogged by this and by regularity, are plainly intended for dwe! 
other means gradually accumulate refuse ing-places, and admirably serve their 
of soil, of leaves, of chippage and de- end. The pebbles are so adjusted th 
caying matter. Germs of water-plants the silken tubes, above referred to as o 


lodge therein; a rock-garden is formed; cupying the cavities formed within the 
more and bulkier matter is assembled. heaps, have sufficient room, with fre 
The bed of the stream, the foot of the points of entrance and exit. 

bank, and even the channel are affected. However, one likes to bring personal 
Little islets appear, and these slowly in- observation to determine such a point 
‘rease. Thus the changes go on, those To lie or crouch for hours upon 
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NET-MAKING CADDIS-WORM BUILDING ITS UNDER-WATER CAIRN 


The upper figure shows an earlier stage, the lower the pebble wall further advanced 
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ping bank of a brook and watch the 
movements of water-larve is not just now 
possible to the writer, although he has 
spent many pleasant hours in such studies 
n earlier years. Let us see what can be 
lone by creating for our net-making 
iddis an artificial environment that may 
tempt it to show its methods. A long 
shallow pan filled with water was trans- 
formed for the nonce into a miniature 
brook, and in it were placed several 

ones with hydropsychid cairns built 
upon them. The collection was taken 
to the house and put under observation. 
Soon the larve, who easily knew that 
something out of the way had befallen 
them, crawled from their dens. Then 
the stones were removed, and over the 
bottom of the pan, which had been cov- 
red with sand, were strewn pebbles like 
those of which the cairns are composed, 
nd the long watch for building opera- 
tions began. 

Let us follow the behavior of one near- 
ly full-grown larva, as typical of all 
others. It had found refuge, after much 
wandering, against one side of a water- 
logged bit of wood, one end of which 
rested against a pebble as big as a fil- 
bert. The chip was so shaped that it 
sloped upward from the bottom, forming 
a projection like the eaves of a roof. 


A number of sand pellets as large as 
rice grains, and some as big as a pea, 
lay beside it. 

The larva began work by clearing away 
the sand in the angle formed by the chip 
where it rested against the pebble and 
made a snug corner that promised to be 
the nucleus of a den. It bored into the 
underlying sand until a small cavity was 
formed, almost large enough to contain 
its body. Then it turned to the pellets 
in front. It moved its jaws—the under 
part of its head—many times over them, 
smearing them with a viscid secretion 
from its silk-glands. The pieces were 
thus glued together in a loose bunch, and 
ere one could make out exactly the 
process, were lifted and “butted” up 
against the pebble buttress. There they 
dangled, in the fashion of a bead neck- 
lace, and formed the beginning of a wall 
that was planned to enclose the angle 
made by the upward slant of the chip. 
When the wall was formed (by the same 
method) a circular space was cleared 
away near its union with the pebble, 
apparently the beginning of a tubular 
ease of which this would be the door. 
The chief instruments in these acts were 
the head and fore paws; but undulatory 
mevements of the body, kept up with al- 
most rhythmic regularity, seemed to be 
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effective in shaping the interior space 
and the general line of the wall. 

While thus engaged the little archi- 
tect would now and then be lost to sight. 
But the agitation of the sand and the 





NET-MAKING 
SHOW DEAD 


CASE OF A 


PuPAL 
OPENED TO 


PUPA WITHIN 


palpitation of the chip showed that it 
was at work underneath. At times it 
would reappear, to add to or strengthen 
its outer wall. Often it would thrust 
out the fore part of the body alone, and 
move it about, weaving threads to tie or 
cement together the sand grains with 
which it was building. Meanwhile it 
seemed to be anchored by its anal hooks 
to some point within. 

Having thus been permitted to un- 
cover the secrets of its craft, I was loath 
to disturb the little mason and destroy 
its work. But hardening my heart “ in 
the interest of science,” I lifted up the 
brown water-logged chip which had been 
the background of the larva’s operations. 
Down fell the wee protecting wall of 
threaded sand pellets; the builder 
wriggled its protest and fled; and, as 
expected, there appeared a tubular space 
which had been cleared away by pushing 
and packing the sand to either side. 
This was meant to be the refuge and 
home den, and in due time would have 
been hung and carpeted with silken tap- 
estry, and so have become the tubular 
pupal case of a net-making caddis-fly. 
Later in the season the mode of building 
here described was confirmed by observa- 
tions fortunately made upon a half-grown 
larva working in natural site within the 
run itself, 

Curiosity having been satisfied, the 
ingenious builder was replaced in favor- 
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able conditions, and left to restor 
fallen house or erect a new one. 1 
pan was covered with netting in 
hope that the larva would pupate, and 
and by emerge as an imago or perf 
hydropsychid fly, and thus be e 
tured and identified. This | 
wag disappointed; but within 
pan was found, beneath a sm 
cairn, a tough silken tubular ¢ 
which held the dead body of 
pupa. This marked the failur 
some larva to attain its perfe 
life. It was the remains of 
little builder, or mayhap of onc 
its fellows. 

Another characteristic of hydro, 
sychid cairns, and the most stri 
ing of all, is now to be told: th 


are fishing-lodges! This cain 
making caddis is a fisher-won 
and earns its title of “net- 


making” or “net-building” by taking 
its prey in a woven net which is spread 
against some part of its cairn, or annex 
thereto, usually near the circular door of 
the tube. As the cairns are placed on thi 
edge or facing the course of the current, 
such small-fry larve as it feeds upon 
drift into and are stopped by or entan 
gled within the net, and thus are captured. 

While noting the structure and 
rangement of several of these nets 
grouped upon a plate, my thoughts, by 
that strange power of association which 
puzzles philosophers, were carried back 
through half a century to boyhood fish- 
ing-days in eastern Ohio. I seemed to 
see a dam of loosely placed boulders, 
built across a clear running stream at 
the point where the riffle is most marked. 
A square wooden frame, wedged tightly 
into an open space in the dam, holds the 
wide mouth of a funnel-shaped fishing- 
net which is stretched backward against 
the current, and is fastened to a stake 
at the tapering point. Midway, the net 
narrows to a small circular opening that 
leads into the meshed pouch at the net’s 
end which forms the trap. The fish, 
swimming up against the stream, as is 
their wont, enter the large square frame, 
and pass through the small inner cir- 
cular door, and so are bagged. The 
farmer lads, who mostly practised this 
sort of fishing in those days, called the 
contrivance a “ set-net.” 


ar- 


THE 


Ilow like the method of our Hydrop- 
evchid larva!—only, it reverses the posi- 
of the net, and traps its prey as 
they move with the current, not against 
+ Is it strange that these structures 
should have suggested the set-net fishing 
£ boyhood experience? Here is one be- 
fore me, placed at the end of a conical 
basketlike frame whose bowed ribs are 
tiny sprays of grass bent and lashed to- 
gether by silken ropelets. It is rarely 
human in its style!—as though it might 
have been the work of veritable fairies. 
[he nets are irregular in shape, the 
iverage of several measured being one- 
fourth to three-eighths of an inch long 
and The minute meshes are 
gularly shaped as those of our own 
hand-knitted fishing-nets, and are of the 
form. One net numbered about 
800 within the above space. Perhaps 
ne may appreciate the delicacy of touch 
and the machinelike accuracy shown in 
weaving this dainty lacelike work if he 
mark off a block a quarter of an 
inch square and draw within it twenty- 
vertical lines crossed by thirty 


wide. as 


re 


Bale 


will 
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parallel ones, keeping the interspaces of 
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equal size. He will thus have well-nigh 
copied the caddis-worm’s product. 

It is interesting to note that the same 
peculiarity marks the meshes of the 
inner section of an orb-weaving spider’s 
snare, and doubtless is produced in the 
same way. When a thread is spun across 
the series of radiating lines, the cross- 
line adheres to the radius; and when it 
is passed to the next radius the pull upon 
the one just left draws it a little out of 
line. This gives the meshes the form 
of rectangles some of whose corners have 
been slightly trimmed off. The whole 
effect is that of a highly artificial and 
man-made implement. Doubtless the 
form of the meshes in our caddis-worm’s 
set-net is produced in the same way. 

It is suggestive of the unity of thought 
pervading nature that a contrivance of 
Man the Manufacturer and head of ani- 
mate creation to capture water food and 
an implement wrought for the same pur- 
pose by a caddis-larva which holds so 
low a grade in the scale of being should 
be wrought upon the same general plan 
and in nearly the same form. And 
further, that a spider, another animal 
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A MINIATURE FISHING-LODGE 


A basketlike frame to the net of a Hydropsychid Caddis-worm. 


of low grade, should use to capture its 


insect food a tool of much the same style; 
as man also uses his nets for snaring 
birds and small land beasts. 

The hydropsychid larva not only holds 
its cairn as a domicile, fishing-lodge, and 
fortress, but makes it the scene of its 


pupation and transformation. It seals 
itself within its silken case and awaits 
the great change, while the brook ripples 
above it. Sometimes its case proves to 
be its sarcophagus; but if it survive the 
ordeal, in due time it awakens, and with 
the nature-given consciousness that a new 
life in a new element awaits it, cuts its 
way through the self-woven swathements, 
mounts to the surface of the water, and 
finding rest upon some water-plant or 
projecting rock, casts its pupal skin. 

This and the succeeding history have not 
yet been written, and are facts of reason- 
able inference. Perhaps it may break 
from the pupal skin at the surface itself 
—a delicate and instantaneous act which 
one would think needs the deftest doing. 
For the water runs briskly, and the least 
untoward movement might lead to the 
wrecking of the dainty craft, or the wet- 
ting of the expanding wings, which would 


Net one-fourth inch square 


hinder escape from the turbulent element 
it is forsaking. This instantaneous ex- 
pansion of the wings and upspringing in 
flight from the fragile boatlet tossing 
upon the riffle is a scene that may well 
give play to poet’s fancy and romancer’s 
imagination. One readily sees how men 
and women who have lived close to na- 
ture have caught from such scenes the 
inspiration which has peopled meadow 
and brookside and grove with fairy 
folk, and woven about them the spell of 
fairy lore. 

Once launched upon the air, the brief 
imago life begins. The perfect flies are 
often seen about the margins of streams. 
They love shady places. They are night- 
flying insects, and may be assembled by 
a bright light. Still forming our natural 
history from analogy of her near kindred, 
we may see the female hydropsychid 
ovipositing upon the foliage of some plant 
growing within or upon the margin of 
the stream. She may even crawl down 
a stem into the water to place her eggs. 
From these in due time come the larve 
whose form and industrial manner this 
paper aims to tell; and thence the cycle 
of life reeommences and runs endlessly on. 





A Doll 


BY ALICE 
went to 
Sorrows 
had been 
promise was 


VERY time the wagon 
3 Antelope from Three 
ranch the little girl 
mised a doll. The 
eshly made when came the journey 
the larger and more distant town 
of Amarillo—a business trip, but father 
uld find time to look up the biggest 
doll there and bring it to her. And 
gain the childish hope was disappointed ; 
again the careless, irresponsible, doting 
father, who would not for the world 
ve struck his motherless child or al- 
lowed any pain to come near her which 
he could himself prevent, unconsciously 
pierced her to the heart. 

But now the long-talked-of pilgrimage 
to Fort Worth was at hand. And now 
father was actually off; and now the 
beautiful doll was certain to come home 
with him! 

The evening of Van Brunt’s departure 

and every evening after that till the 
momentous one which brought the trav- 
eller back—Hilda crept up into the lap 
f old Hank Pearsall, the ranch boss, 
to tell him over and over how long the 
doll was to be, how blue its eyes, how 
golden its hair, and what pretty tan 
shoes and white kid hands it should have, 
what dainty garments it should wear. 
The old cattleman had taken the forlorn 
pair—the small child and the father, a 
New York club-man, almost as helpless 
as she—into his big, fond, empty heart. 
Of Hilda he had made an especial pet, 
teaching her a new name for himself, 
and adopting the title of Petty as his 
own designation for her. “So long, 
Uncle Hank—oh, every bit this long! 
See? And blue eyes—like: yours, Uncle 


Hank; not black, like mine and papa’s,” 
she would urge. 

And Uncle Hank’s admired blue eyes 
would dwell upon her a little anxiously. 
His last words to the young employer 
as he handed up his valise at the train 
(he had driven Van Brunt sixty miles 
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to Antelope himself) were, “ And, Char- 
ley, whatever you do, for the love o’ 
goodness don’t forget Petty’s doll.” Now, 
shrinking in mind from the thought of 
that possibility, but absolutely incapable 
of communicating his dread to the child, 
he would say: : 

“Um—Petty—w’y, Fort Worth, ye 
know—Fort Worth ain’t New York. Hit 
ain’t gwine to be no stavin’ big doll; no 
such doll as you had before you come 
out to Texas. I don’t reckon hit ’ll be—” 

Hastily she would interrupt him, de- 
claring, vehemently, “Oh, Uncle Hank, 
it’s goin’ to be very beautiful!” And 
once more the eager, excited, childish 
tones would catalogue the list of the 
coming doll’s charms. 

When Charley Van Brunt got to Fort 
Worth, it was the history of his New 
York life over again—that life from 
which the young wife had thought to 
save him when she fled with him to the 
big Texas Panhandle ranch. And now 
there was the added pressure upon his 
weakness of a bereaved and forlorn con- 
dition—for his life since her death at 
Denver, on the way out, had been a thing 
unsupported; moreover, there went with 
him the depressing knowledge that he 
was making failure after failure at the 
ranch. He was to have been gone four 
days; it was ten, and he had not re- 
turned. There had been an address left, 
that of the hotel where he should stop. 
The ranch boss wrote again and again; 
even Hilda, with Uncle Hank guiding 
her little brown fingers, struggled through 
a small, soiled sheet of hieroglyphics. 
And when there was no answer, the old 
man sent Shorty, one of the cowboys, 
to Antelope with a telegram prepared, 
entreating an immediate reply. But 
none came. No message of any kind 
came back from Fort Worth. Old Hank, 
smiling and cheerful, carried a_ very 
anxious heart. 

At the end of two weeks Van Brunt 
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eame home. A gentleman—oh, most cer- 
tainly a gentleman, always; never less 
than that; but looking strangely shabby 
and out of countenance. He was much 
thinner than when he went away, and 
much less sunburnt, and he had forgotten 
most of the matters which had taken him 
to Fort Worth. 

The child, who for days back had 
scouted continually the long box-elder 
avenue leading up from the main trail 
to the low stone ranch-house, met the 
buckboard far down below the big gate. 
The father stopped the galloping ponies 
with an arm thrown out across the 
driver’s hands, caught up the little fig- 
ure and hugged her warmly to his heart, 
covering her small face with kisses. 

“Did she think daddy had just run 
away and left them all? Well, daddy 
was very busy; he—he had such a lot 
of tiresome business.” And reaching 
down into his vest pocket, Van Brunt 
brought out and gave to the child a five- 
dollar gold piece. 

In silence and in some apprehension 
Hilda looked at the coin lying in her 
little brown palm—as unavailable to her, 
as valueless in her eyes, as a yellow 
button. 


He had given it as though it 
were a precious thing; and Hilda just 
glimpsed the terrible thought that it 
might be meant to supersede the doll. 
No, no—that could not be—that was in- 


tolerable! She pushed the idea away 
from her as she sat (so quiet-seeming 
to the careless eye, but in truth in such 
a tumult of choking emotion) upon her 
father’s knee. 

Shyly and 
the contents 


unobserved, she examined 
of the buckboard. There 
was nothing whatever but her father’s 
valise; not a big valise, either, and her 
hopes and expectations shrank. It would 
be a small doll; she saw that she must 
bring her desires down to that, and she 
did so. But she asserted .passionately 
to herself that it was there—it was in 
the valise. No doll at all!—oh, it was 
impossible—it was not conceivable! She 
shrank in panie from the suggestion. 
Heaven would not permit such a cruel 
thing as that. 

Poor little girl! The Providence of 
neglected children had found it neces- 
sary to deal unto Hilda’s lot many things 
which the unthinking would readily call 
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cruel; yet it was characteristic of 
trusting, hopeful nature that she 
lieved unfalteringly in the goodness 
Heaven, the potency of her star. 

Headquarters reached, old Hank ca: 
and Shorty and Buster—all the m 
culine household; there was a good 
of hesitating, embarrassed conversati 
questions, with answers eagerly has 
and voluble, or hesitant and awkwar 
long pauses, covered by an uneasy lau 
or some irrelevant statement or inqui: 

While this was going forward, 
child stood about, in one obscure cor 
and another, watching, longing for t| 
moment when that wonderful valis 
should be opened; amazed that all th 
delay, this waste of time and talk, shou! 
be indulged in, when The Importan: 
Things of Life were waiting in that 
mysterious casket. During one of thes 
uncomfortable pauses her father’s trou 
bled eye caught sight of the little figu: 
lingering at the door. He reached f 
her and lifted her high in his stro: 
arms, saying, laughingly: 

“What is it now, my small daughter’ 
Did you want to ask daddy something’? 
Is there something Hilda wants to know 
of father?” 

This was a strange, an ominous sort 
of inquiry; and Hilda could barely choke 
out the two words, “The doll,” in such 
a little, whispering, flatted voice as 
failed to make its way across the short 
distance from her trembling lips to her 
father’s ear, and he had to ask her over 
more than once. 

His face fell, almost comically. A 
look of pain and shame flashed over it. 
It was plain (at least to everybody there 
except poor Hildegarde, who still elutch- 
ed tightly a tiny shred of hope) that 
he had never thought of the matter 
since the moment of uttering his care- 
less promise. 

“Why, dear,” he faltered, painfully, 
setting her gently down, “I completely 
for—” 

Old Hank Pearsall’s eyes were watch- 
ing her in deep concern. This was what 
he had dreaded. Now he shook his head 
warningly at his employer, over the lit- 
tle girl’s, and interrupted in a curiously 
significant tone: 

“ W’y, ve see, honey, hit "Il be a-comin’ 
along with the freight stuff when” 
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“No, Hank,” broke in young Van 
Brunt, in fresh distress, not perceiving 
the innocent fiction, but supposing that 
the old man was expecting those articles 
which Charley was to have purchased 
and shipped to the ranch—‘ no, Hank, 
there aren’t any things coming by freight. 
1—forgot it completely. I’ll get—” 

It was too late. Hank could cover 
nothing now; the bitter truth was evi- 
dent, even to poor Hilda’s incredulity, 
that there was no doll. Her father drew 
her to him, saying: 

“There, there, dear, don’t ery! Oh, 
Hildegarde, love, don’t ery! I ean’t—” 
Ilis face was very white, and he looked 
near to tears himself. 

“ No, papa—no, papa,” she whispered, 

-“no, papa, I won’t ery;” then crept 
away like a timid, gentle, self-respecting 
child, to have her agony alone. And 
hidden in her own private nook, in an 
unused room up-stairs, the spare little 
body was shaken by paroxysms of sobs, 
until there finally fell upon her the kind 
sleep of exhaustion. The affairs of the 
house went on; supper was served and 
passed, the father inquiring anxiously 
of the child’s whereabouts, and being 
diplomatically diverted by Uncle Hank. 

Hilda suddenly opened her eyes upon 
the darkness. It was night. She was 
lying dressed upon the lounge in the 
sitting-room; somebody had taken off her 
shoes and tucked some covering over her. 
She had the strange feeling which people 
have when they go to sleep irregularly, at 
some unusual time and place, not dressed 
for bed. 

For a moment she was dazed and re- 
membered nothing; then her sorrow came 
rushing back upon her in a flood. But 
the aftermath of grief was tearless; poor 
baby! she had wept the fountain dry. 

Now, as she lay, inert and spent by a 
woe quite as real and ravaging as the 
more sophisticated sorrow of the older 
soul, she heard a murmur of voices; 
they were men’s voices. Rising, strange- 
ly stiff and weary, she crawled to the 
door and peered silently through. The 
room into which she looked was the 
business office of the Three Sorrows; 
and the scene which met her wondering 
eyes was a strange one. Into the office 
had been carried that sewing-machine 
which the child’s mother had purchased 


and prepared to take with her househ 
supplies to the Texas ranch. Sitting | 
fore it, and beneath the strong light 
the hanging lamp, was old Hank Pe: 
sall, in full cow-puncher regalia, just 
he had come in off the range that ev. 
ning. The broad brim of his sombrero w: 
swept directly up off his face, to be ou 
of the way; the grizzled curls lay on th 
collar of his rough blue flannel shirt: 
and his trousers were tucked into th. 
tops ot cowboy boots, whose high hee] 
clicked upon the treadles, armed wit! 
long-shanked spurs. His sinewy brow: 
hands were twisting a thread to induc 
it to go through the eye of the needle. 
Bending anxiously over him was her 
father, and about the feet of both a 
tremendous litter of articles very foreign 
to that environment. 

There were yards of white muslin and 
sheets of newspaper, cut into singular 
shapes; on the floor a bed-comforter— 
the pink silk one off the big front-room 
bed—rent open and with its snowy cot- 
ton bulging out; beside it an Angora goat- 
skin with exceptionally long fleece. As 
the child crouched silently at the door, 
the men were talking in low, guarded 
tones. Her father spoke first: 

“Can you make it, Hank? I don’t 
know what I did that was wrong, but it 
ran crooked and puckered, even before 
it broke the thread.” 

“Uh-huh!” returned the old man, 
genially. “She’s liable to buck a little 
at fust; but ef ye don’t spur her in the 
shoulder nor fight her in the face, she’ll 
soon travel your gait. See?” For the 
machine had settled down to a steady 
purr. “Gimme somepin’ to sew—any- 
thing, to try it on.” 

The child saw her father duck his sleek 
black head to pick up a serap from the 
floor. Then she heard his laughing voice: 

“ Pearsall, I believe those long-shanked 
spurs of yours are what tamed down 
this bucking sewing-machine. I didn’t 
have mine on.” 

“Sho!” whispered the old man, bend- 
ing to unbuckle. “That beats my time! 
I plumb forgot them spurs. Don’t blame 
ye a mite for laughin’. That’s an old cow- 
puncher every time. Hit’s a wonder I 
didn’t try to ride in here on a cuttin’ 
pony, with my guns on, and what you call 
a ‘lariat’ swingin’! Sho!” 
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Ile removed the big hat, dropped the 
ngling spurs into its crown, and laid it 
ick on the desk, then straightened up, a 
enignant figure, strangely incongruous, 
ibduing his great bulk and strength to 

s little feminine employment. 

While the smali, anxious watcher at 
he door looked, in a maze of astonish- 
ent, almost doubting if she were really 
vake, Uncle Hank’s soft voice spoke 
vain, evidently in continuation of some- 
hing that had gone before: 

“Ti’m- promises ! You promised her 
the time you went to Amarillo ‘at you'd 
bring her sech a doll as ve could git 
there. Ye forgot it then. Ye forgot it 
his time. Ye see, Charley, to her vere 
iest the feller that promises to bring 
lolls—and forgits.” 

Poor Charley Van Brunt! This ae- 
eusation struck home to his remorseful 
heart much harder than the kindly 
speaker had meant it should. He had 
been all his life promising to bring his 
friends dolls—and forgetting. Dolls of 
repentance, of reformation and amend- 
ment, clad .in shining garments of 
achievement, he promised; but the valise 
came ever home empty 

He spoke now: “If we fail, out and 
out, at this doll-factory business, you— 
if course she won’t believe me, Hank; 
you’re right about that—but you tell her, 
you promise her that—” 

“ Ain’t gwine to promise her nothin’, 
Charley. Ef you leave it to me, w’y, 
[ say either dance up with the doll for 
her birthday, or don’t insult the pore 
baby with any more promises—”’ 

“Her birthday!” It was her father’s 
voice that spoke, and in it there was a 
note of blank amaze. “ Well, Pearsall! 
De you know I'd forgotten absolutely 
that it was the child’s birthday ?” 

Unele Hank’s blue eyes glanced up 
for an instant at the young father, with 
a look that was incomprehensible to the 
child. 

Van Brunt, however, did not catch 
this glance; his attention was given 
elsewhere. And now he spoke in a de- 
pressed voice: “ Well, this thing isn’t 
going to do—not near. We'll have to 
make -a long improvement over this;” 
and he picked up an atomy—a thing in 
human form—of a livid blue-white, like 
a leper, and of ghastly outline, warped 


where the ill - euided machine had 
wavered. The being had a small, narrow, 
conical head, a neck like a_ pipe-stem, 
and limbs long, attenuated, and lumpy 
where they had been stuffed hard with 
cotton rammed home by the help of pen 
handles, in an attempt to round out the 
starved proportions. 

The child looked at this spectre in 
dismay. Truly, it did fall short of grace 

even of decent seemliness. She was 
glad her father thought so. She did not 
want them to give her that creature, 
whose leoks she could not help loathing, 
however good their intentions might be. 
She telt sure that she could never pro- 
duce a grateful countenance, or bring 
forth any satisfactory thanks, for such 
a travesty of dollhood as that. 

gut there seemed to be no danger of 
such an exigency. 

“She'll have a doll for her birthday,” 
repeated old Hank. 

“T don’t know,” deprecated her father. 
“You see, Hank, we haven’t any of the 
things 

“ Tlaven't we? W’y, Charley, here’s a 
sewin’-machine, an’ cotton, an’ domestic, 
an’ ail the needeessary materials. As 
for a pattern, w’y, you’ve got me to go 
by, an’ I’ve got vou, in sech matters as 
the mere number an’ placin’ on of arms 
an’ legs an’ sech.” 

He glanced at the object in young 
Van Brunt’s hands. “TI reckon ye went 


mostly by me—in the—the—geography 
o’ that critter. Gosh! Charley, hit’s a 
plumb straddle-bug, an’ whopper-jawed 
at that! Now—here—I have went more 
by vou.” (The sentences came out in 


sections and irregular fragments, through 
many pins and needles and other small 
implements which Hank held in_ his 
mouth.) “ We’ve got to cut ’em tol’able 
fat. or they stuff too slim; I see that. 
This "—he chuckled softly—“ this is a 
purty fa’r Van Brunt, if that’n is a 
Pearsall-——an’ a Pearsall I don’t want to 
acknowledge. She’s ready for clo’es now.” 

“T'll bring some of my things,” Van 
srunt suggested. 

Hank looked dubious. “Hit’s lady 
fixin’s, flubdubs, we want. I don’t s’pose 
a man’s riggin’s would—” 

“A man’s riggin’s!” echoed Van 
Brunt, laughingly. “You just wait a 


minute!” and he was gone. 
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The child miserably watching; 
her already overburdened sank at 
the thought of the morrow. That 
should fail to offer some sort of gratitude 
for these well-meant efforts on her be- 
half never oceurred to her. That awful 
gulf which the child’s 
point of view the adult 
black at she was 
loyally resolved when the 
time came, with such show of enthusiasm 
as she could muster. 

Unele Hank pursed up his lips, looked 
very fiercely at the needle which he held 
at considerable distance from his face, 
laid his head aslant, and finally threaded 
the needle’s eye. Then he _ evidently 
propped the product which he had styled 
“a fa’r Van Brunt ”—or so much of it 
as was completed—against the sliding 
top of the big desk, and shaking a finger 
at her, began to sew upon small white 
objects, glancing occasionally 
toward the doll, 


hung 
heart 
she 


between 
and that of 
her feet; 
to bridge it, 


yawns 


gaped yet 


over his 
spectacles murmuring 
to her: 

“ Now ye set thar, Miss—well, what is 
your blessed name?—Miss Bon Ton— 
Miss High Stepper—Miss Tip Top—and 
mind how ye shoot off yer mouth to- 
morrow. 


Ye want to be mighty cl’ar on 
one p’int, and that is that ye came from 


Fort Worth. Pa was jest savin’ a little 
surprise when he failed to mention ye 
to Petty to-day. You was right thar in 
that grip o’ his’n all the time; so don’t 
let me hear no remarks about white do- 
mestie, nor Charley’s paint-box, nor 
Unele Hank’s 40 thread. Mind what 
I’m tellin’ ye, Miss Tip Top; we don’t 
want a word of and concernin’ the spar’- 
room bed-comforter. Fort Worth’s whar 
you come from—Fort Worth—a-bringin’ 
the latest fashions in young-lady dolls— 
and Petty’s not to be told things.” 

Such fond and foolish reckoning on 
her delight in the birthday doll! It was 
a relief to Hilda when, a moment later, 
her father came back, his own face that 
of a delighted ehild, his hands full of 
rich spoils. Old Hank put up his glasses, 
and together the men examined, com- 
mented, planned. 

“Took, Pearsall—here are the petti- 
coats and such like,” spreading out hand- 
kerchiefs of exquisite linen cambric. 
“And these ”—unfurling two brocaded 
white satin mufflers a yard or more 
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square—*“ these two are exactly alik 
there’s enough stuff in ’em to make hx 
a frock. And”—he put sever 
four-in-hand ties—‘ there are two « 
these blue ones alike, enough of a kin 
to make the dolly a sash.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Charley; I'll mak 
her a surecingle of these blue ones—th 
Fort Worth doll have had 
blue sureingle.” 

Suddenly a look of perplexity, almost 
of consternation, spread over old Hank’s 
face. “Great Scott! Charley. D’y 
know that that there doll, was a-goin’ 
to have white kid hands and tan shoes 
feet—tan Now where in 
whispered “Hold on!” Van 
out of the room once more, 
and soon back with a pair of handsom 
heavy tan driving-gloves in one hand, 
in the other a pair of white ones. Uncle 
Hank’s fastened upon them 
with a pleased look; but he hesitated, 
glancing at their owner deprecatingly. 

“Them’s mighty good gloves, Charley, 
to” 

“1 hope to Heaven they are! The Lord 
grant they are worthy to make good a 
man’s broken promise—a fellow’s dis- 
credited word.” 

Unele Hank did not gainsay this, and 
the two wrought for a time silently, the 
small watcher at the door drawing her 
breath softly lest it betray her presence. 

Suddenly the elder man began to 
speak: “Ye see, Charley, I was a wid- 
der’s hoy—the oldest; an’ the mother she 
used to make doll-babies for the young 
ones. I have up o’ nights before 
now to work this hyer sort o’ racket. 
But mammy an’ me we couldn’t paint— 
nair one of us—not a bit. A _ lead- 
pencil or pen an’ ink; eyes and nose 
and mouth—laid out mighty flat an’ 
square, I’m bound to say—’twas all the 
face them dolls of our’n ever got. The 
ha’r was ginerally ink, too. The best we 
conld do in that line would be some 
onravelled tow rope. This here Miss 
High -Stepper’s face an’ ha’r are simply 
the finest ever.” 

“ Yes, she’s all right,” agreed Charley, 
thankfully. 

“You bet she is!” repeated the other. 
As he spoke the old man moved aside a 
little, and Hilda caught her breath in a 


down 


was to 


on its shoes! 
all Texas— 
With a 


Brunt was 


eyes were 
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incredulous 
creature 


gasp of rapture. What 
radiant this Unele Hank 
held forth, turning his head to look at 
it aslant, half questioning, half pleased ¢ 

Muslin had furnished the ground tone 
Charles Van 

brushes, guided 
and fingers, had 
the inane counte- 
nance of the store doll, but the laughing, 
roguish face of a gay soubrette. Heavily 
black-fringed blue eyes looked out at you 
with delightful significance. The lips 
smiled saucily. The long-fleeced Angora 
goat-pelt had yielded a head of stream- 
ing crinkled tresses, which (after an in- 
terview with the color-box) 
tint. Head 
proportioned and_ well- 
slight inaccuracies were 
more than compensated for by her beautlé 
du diable. 

“Why, what’s the matter with that?” 
cried the young father, boyishly. “ Say, 
she’s a corker, Hank!” 

The child’s fascinated 
dragged resolutely from the beautiful, 
smiling water-color face. Unele Hank 
wished her to know nothing of the doll, 
to be surprised; and with a last doting 
glance which caressed its perfections she 


mi ved 


Was 


for its delicate complexion. 
Brunt’s 
by 


color-box and 


his clever brain 


placed thereon not 


showed a 


lovely gamboge and body 
fairly 


shapen; any 


were 


eyes were 


noiselessly back across the big 
dark sitting-room, shivering but ecstatic. 
Oh, how different a creature from the 
bereaved little soul that had crossed that 
room, leaden-footed, sore-hearted, but a 
few moments back! 
legs up deliciously under the warm 
covers that seemed to about her 
like the very arms of love themselves, 
and with a deep sigh of perfect peace 
relaxed her comforted spirit to sleep. 


She drew her slim 


close 


The long hours of darkness wore away 
thus; Hildegarde lying in a sleep pro- 
found and dreamless; in the other room 
the two men, both so very masculine in 
their different ways, working the night 
through at this woman’s employment— 
this childish task of making and dressing 


a doll-baby. For the most part they 
wrought at their strange occupation in 
deep silence. Occasionally upon the 
stillness one or the other of the big 
musical would rumble out 
some observation or some question; a 
tiny garment or bit of tentative anatomy 


bass voices 
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would be held up with an inquiring lo 
regarded with anxious solicitude, and ; 
proved or condemned. Once there was 
sudden laugh, as abruptly smothered. 

So the night passed. The pallor 
dawn was upon the open piain witho 
when the enterprise was brought to 
triumphant conclusion, both work 
pretty well tired out, but happy. A 
traces of their nocturnal activities we) 
carefully removed. 

When, presently, the sun rose out 
the straight line of eastern horizon an 
sent long level rays to inquire in at 
the windows of Three Sorrows ranch 
house, it discovered the Fort Worth do! 
to be a fact—a thing consummate anid 
unique. And when, some hours later, 
Hilda wakened—this time on her own 
bed in her own room, whither she had 
been carried and undressed in that sound 
sleep—she found this radiant creatur 
sitting upon a table beside her pillow. 

Save for the presence of the doll her 
self, the child could never have believed 
but that the vision of last night was a 
dream. When subsequently Uncle Hank 
explained to her, with her father’s as 
sistance, that the beautiful Fort Worth 
doll had been a surprise withheld from 
her the day before because it was to 
grace her birthday, she accepted the 
explanation with a look and manner 
singular even for Hilda. There was a 
something exultant in her bearing and 
in her thought. Uncle Hank was 
telling her the truth. It was not so, that 
father had brought the doll. But her 
imaginative soul seized instantly upon 
the spirit of the thing. All statements 
-—and they voluminous—concern- 
ing the importation and handling of 
Miss High Stepper she understood to 
be figurative. This was not fact to 
which she was listening; it was poetry 
—parable, and she answered in parable 
of her own. 

She kissed them both passionately, and 
hugged the pretty doll to her with tears 
and with langhter, dwelling ardently 
upon each personal beauty and each sep- 
arate elegance of attire; the arch, lovely 
eyes, the dainty tan shoes—all from Fort 
Worth; that is to say, all found and 
purchased in, and brought to Hilda out 
of, the Country of Love and Good Faith. 
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Sea Voyagers of the Northern Ocean 


BY AGNES C. LAUT 


EA Vovyagers of the Northern 

Ocean,” they styled themselves, 

the Cossack  banditti robber 
knights, pirates, plunderers,—who  pur- 
sued the little sable across Europe and 
\sia eastward, just as the French 
mreurs des bois followed the beaver 
eross America westward. And_ these 
iwo great tides of adventurers — the 
French voyageur, threading the laby- 
rinthine waterways of American wilds 
vestward; the Russian voyager ex- 
changing his reindeer sled and desert 
caravans for erazy rafts of green tim- 
hers to eruise across the Pacific east- 
ward—were directed both to the same 
region, animated by the same impulse: 
the capture of the Pacific coast of 
America. 

The tide of adventure set eastward 
across Siberia at the very time (1579) 
Francis Drake, the English freebooter, 
was sacking the ports of New Spain on 
his way to California. Yermac, robber 
knight and leader of a thousand Cossack 
banditti, had long levied tribute of loot 
on the earavans bound from Russia to 
Persia. Then came the avenging army 
of the Czar. Yermae fled to Siberia, 
wrested the country from the Tartars, 
and obtained forgiveness from the Czar 
by laying a new realm at his feet. But 
these Cossack plunderers did not stop 
with Siberia. Northward were the ivory 
tusks of the frozen tundras. Eastward 
were precious furs of the snow-padded 
forests and mountains towards Kamchat- 
ka. For both ivory and furs the smug- 
glers of the Chinese border-lands would 
pay a price. On pretence of collecting 
one-tenth tribute for the Czar, forward 
pressed the Cossacks: now on horseback 
-wild brutes got in trade from Tartars; 
now behind reindeer teams through snowy 
forests where the spreading hoofs car- 
ried over drifts; now on rude-planked 
rafts hewn from green firs on the banks 
of Siberian rivers—on and on pushed the 


plunderers till the Aretie rolled before 
them on the north and the Pacific on 
the east. Nor did the seas of these 
strange shores bar the Cossacks. Long 
before Peter the Great had sent Vitus 
Bering to America, in 1741, Russian 
voyagers had launched out east and 
north with a daredevil recklessness that 
would have done honor to prehistoric 
man. That part of their adventures is a 
record that exceeds the wildest darings 
of fiction. Their boats were called 
kotches. They were some sixty feet long, 
flat-bottomed, planked with green timber. 
Not a nail was used. Where were nails 
to come from six thousand miles across 
the frozen tundras? Indeed, iron was so 
searce that at a later day, when ships 
with nails ventured on these seas, natives 
were detected diving below to pull the 
nails from the timbers with their teeth. 
Instead of nails, the Cossacks used rein- 
deer thongs to bind the planking  to- 
gether. Instead of tar, moss and clay 
and the tallow of sea animals calked 
the seams. Needless to say, there was 
neither canvas nor rope. Reindeer 
thongs supplied the cordage, reindeer 
hides the sails. On such rickety eraft, 
“with the help of God and a little pow- 
der,” the Russian voyagers hoisted sail 
and put to sea. On just such vessels did 
Deshneff and Staduchin attempt to round 
Asia from the Arctie into Bering Sea 
(1647-50). 

To be sure, the first bang of the ice- 
floes against the prow of these rickety 
boats knocked them into kindling-wood. 
Two-thirds of the Cossack voyagers were 
lost every year; and often all news that 
came of the crew was a mast-pole washed 
in by the tide with a dead man lashed 
to the crosstrees. Small store of fresh 
water could be carried. Fine-needles 
were the only antidote for scurvy; and 
many a time the boat came tumbling 
back to the home port, not a man well 
enough to stand before the mast. 
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Always it is what lies just beyond that 
lures. It is the unknown that beckons 
like the arms of the old sirens. 
Groping the mists, that hang 
like a shroud over northern 
hoar frosts clinging to masts and decks 


sea 
through 
these seas, 
till the boat might have been some ghost 
a fog world, the Cossack plun- 
sometimes 


ship in 


derers caught glimpses far 
ahead—twenty, thirty, forty miles east- 
ward—of a black line along the 


Was it land or fog, ice or deep water? And 


sea. 


when the wind blew from the east, strange 
land birds alighted the yard-arms. 
Dead whales with the harpoons of strange 
hunters washed past the ship; and drift- 
wood of a kind that did not grow in Asia 
tossed up on the tide wrack. It 
the word brought back by these free- 
lances of the that induced Peter 
the Great to Vitus Bering on a 
voyage of discovery to the west coast 


was 


sea 


send 


of America; and when the castaways of 
Sering’s wreck returned with a new fur 
that was neither beaver otter, but 
larger than either and of a finer sheen 
than sable, selling the pelts to Chinese 
merchants for what would be from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred dollars 
each in modern the effect was 
the same as the discovery of a gold-mine. 
The new fur was the sea-otter, as peculiar 
to the Pacific as the seal, and destined to 


nor 


money, 


lead the Cossacks on a century’s’ wild 


hunt from Alaska to California. Cos- 
sacks, Siberian merchants, exiled crim- 
inals, banded together in as wild a stam- 
pede to the west coast of America as 
ever a gold-mine caused among civilized 
men of a later day. 

The little kofches that used to cruise 
out from Siberian rivers no longer served. 
Siberian merchants advanced the capital 
for the building of large sloops. Cargo 
of trinkets for trade with American In- 
dians was supplied in the same way. 
What would be fifty thousand dollars 
in modern money it took to build and 
equip one of these sloops; but a cargo 
of sea-otter was to be had for the taking 
—barring storms that yearly engulfed 
two-thirds of the hunters, and hostile 
Indians that twice wiped Russian settle- 
ments from the coast of America,—and 
if these pelts sold for one hundred and 
fifty dollars each, the returns were ample 
to compensate risk and outlay. Pro- 
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Visions, cordage, iron, ammunition, fir 
arms—all had to be brought from S 
Petersburg, seven thousand miles to tl] 
Pacific coast. From St. Petersburg 
Moscow, Kasan, the Tartar desert, an, 
Siberia, pack-horses were used. It was 
common thing for caravans of four 
even five thousand pack-horses employ: 
by the Russian fur-traders of Ameri 
to file into Irkutsk of a night. At th 
head waters of the Lena, rafts and flat 
boats, similar to the old Mackinaw boat 
of American fur-traders on the Missour 
were built and the cargo floated down 1 
Yakutsk, the great rendezvous of Siberia: 
fur-traders. 
ers and 
went on a wild ten days’ spree. 
Yakutsk, trains, and 
reindeer teams were employed for the r 
maining thousand miles to the Pacific: 
and this was the hardest part of th 
journey. Mountains higher than th 
Rockies had to be traversed. Mountain 
torrents tempestuous with the spring 
thaw had to-be forded—ice-cold and to 
the armpits of the drivers; and in winter 
time the packs of timber-wolves follow 
ing on the heels of the cavaleade could 
only be driven off by the hounds kept to 
course down and hare for the 
evening meal. If an exile forced to act 
as transport-packer fell behind, that was 
the last of him. The Russian fur-traders 
of America never paused in their plans 
for a life more or less. Ordinarily it took 
three years for goods sent from St. Peters- 
burg to reach the Pacific; and this was 
only a beginning of the hardships. The 
Pacific had to be crossed, and a coast 
lined with reefs like a ploughed field 
traversed for two thousand miles among 
Indians notorious for their treachery. 


Here exiles acting as pack 


Cossacks as overseers usually 
Fron 


pack-horses, dog 


grouse 


The vessels were usually crammed with 
traps and firearms and trinkets to the 
water-line. The crews of forty, or seven- 
ty, or one hundred were relegated to 
vermin-infected hammocks above-decks, 
with short rations of rye bread and salt 
fish, and such seant supply of fresh water 
that seurvy invaria»ly ravaged the ship 
whenever foul weather lengthened the 
passage. Having equipped the vessel, the 
Siberian merchants passed over the man- 
agement to the Cossacks, whose pretence 
of conquering new realms and collecting 
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tribute for the Czar was only another 
xeuse for the same plunder in gathering 
sea-otter as their predecessors had prac- 
tised in hunting the sable. Landsmen 
mong Siberian exiles were enlisted as 
crew of their own free will at first; but 
.fterwards, when the horrors of wreck 
ind scurvy and massacre became known, 
oth exiles and Indians were impressed 
y force as fur-hunters for the Cossacks. 
If the voyage were successful, half the 
proceeds went to the outfitter, the re- 
maining half to Cossacks and crew. 

The boats usually sailed in the fall, 
and wintered on Bering Island. Here 
stores of salted meat, sea-lion and sea- 
cow, were laid up; and the following 
spring the boat steered for the Aleutians, 
or the main coast of Alaska, or the 
archipelago round the modern Sitka. 
Sloops were anchored offshore, fully 
armed, for refuge in case of attack. Huts 
were then constructed of driftwood on 
land. Towards the east and south, where 
the Indians were treacherous, and made 
doubly so by the rum and firearms of rival 
traders, palisades were thrown up around 
the fort, a sort of baleony being erected 
inside with brass cannon mounted, where 
a sentry paraded day and night, ringing 
a bell every hour in proof that he was 
not asleep. Westward towards the Aleu- 
tians, where driftwood was scarce, the 
Russians built their forts in one of two 
places: either a sandy spit where the sea 
protected them on three sides, as at Cap- 
tains Harbor, Oonalaska, and St. Paul, 
Kadiak; or on a high, rocky eminence 
only approachable by a zigzag path, at 
the top of which stood cannon and 
sentry, as at Cook Inlet. Chapel and 
barracks for the hunters might be out- 
side the palisade, but the main house 
was inside; if a single story with thatch 
roof, a door was at one end, a rough 
table at the other. Sleeping-berths with 
fur bedding were on the side walls; and 
every other available piece of wall space 
bristled with daggers and firearms ready 
for use. If a double-decker, as Baranoft 
Castle at Sitka, powder was stored in 
the cellar. Counting-rooms, mess-room, 
and fur stores occupied the first floor. 
Sleeping-quarters were up-stairs, and, 
above all, a powerful light hung in a 
cupola to guide ships into port at night. 

But these arrangements concerned only 
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the Cossack officers of the early era, or 
the governors, like Baranoff, of a later 
day. The rank and file of the crews 
were off on the hunting-grounds with the 
Indians; and the hunting-grounds of the 
sea-otter were the storm-beaten kelp-beds 
of the rockiest coast in the world. Go- 
ing out in parties of five or six, the 
promyshleniki, as the hunters were called, 
promised implicit obedience to their fore- 
man. Store of venison would be taken 
in a preliminary hunt. Indian women 
and children would be left at the Russian 
fort as hostages of good conduct; and at 
the head of as man as five hundred, even 
a thousand Aleut Indian hunters who had 
been bludgeoned, impressed, bribed by the 
promise of firearms to hunt for the Cos- 
sacks, the six Russians would set out to 
coast a tempestuous sea for a thousand 
miles in frail boats made of parchment 
stretched on whalebone. Sometimes a 
counter-tide would sweep a whole flotilla 
out to sea, when never a man of the 
hunting crew would be heard of more. 
Sometimes, when the hunters were daring 
a gale, riding in on the back of a storm 
to catch the sea-otter driven ashore to the 
kelp-beds for rest, the back-wash of a 
billow, or a sudden hurricane of wind 
raising mountain seas, would crash down 
on the brigade. When the spray cleared, 
the few panic-stricken survivors were 
washing ashore, too exhausted to be con- 
scious that half their comrades had gone 
under. Absurd as it seems to us that 
these plunderers of the deep always held 
prayers before going off on a hunt, is 
it any wonder they prayed? It was in 
such brigades that the Russian hunters 
cruised the west coast of America from 
Bering Sea to the Gulf of California, 
and the whole northwest coast of America 
is punctuated with saints’ names from the 
Russian calendar; for, like Drake’s free- 
booters, they had need to pray. 


Fur companies the world over have 
run the same course. No sooner has game 
become searce on the hunting-grounds 
than rivals begin the merry game of slit- 
ting one another’s throat, or instigating 
savages to do the butchering for them. 
That was the record of the Hudson 
Bay Company and Nor’westers in Can- 
ada, and the.Rocky Mountain men and 
American Company on the Missouri, 
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Four years after Bering’s crew had 
brought back word of the sea-otter in 
1742, there were seventy-seven different 
private Russian concerns hunting sea- 
otter off the islands of Alaska. Fifty 
years later, after Cook, the English 
navigator, had spread the authentic news 
of the wealth in furs to be had on the 
west coast of America, there were sixty 
different fur companies on the Pacific 
coast, carrying almost as many different 
flags. John Jacob Astor’s ships had 
come round the Horn from New York, 
and sailing right into the Russian hunt- 
ing-grounds, were endeavoring to make 
arrangements to furnish supplies to the 
Russians in exchange for cargoes of the 
fur-seals, whose rookeries had been dis- 
covered about the time sea-otter began 
to be searce. Kendrick, Gray, Ingraham, 
Coolidge, a dozen Boston men, were 
threading the shadowy, forested water- 
ways between New Spain and Alaska. 
Ships from Spain, from France, from 
London, from Canton, from Bengal, from 
Austria, were on the west coast of Amer- 
ica. The effect was twofold: sea-otter 
were becoming scarce from being slaugh- 
tered indiscriminately, male and female, 
young and old; the fur trade was becom- 
ing bedevilled from rival traders using 
rum among the savages. The life of a 
fur-trader on the Pacific coast was not 
worth a pin’s purchase fifty yards away 
from the cannon-mouths pointed through 
the netting fastened round the deck-rails 
to keep savages off ships. Just as Lord 
Selkirk indirectly brought about the 
consolidation of the Hudson Bay fur- 
traders with the Nor’westers, and John 
Jacob Astor attempted the same ends 
between the St. Louis and New York 
companies, so a master mind arose among 
the Russians, grasping the situation and 
ready to cope with its difficulties. 

This was Gregory Ivanovich Shelikoff, 
a fur-trader of Siberia, accompanied to 
America and seconded by his wife Nata- 
lie, who succeeded in carrying out many 
of his plans after his death. Shelikoff 
owned shares in two of the principal 
Russian companies. When he came to 
America with his wife, Baranoff another 
trader, and two hundred men, in 1784, 
the Russian headquarters were still at 
Oonalaska in the Aleutians. Only desul- 
tory expeditions had gone eastward. For- 


eign ships had already come among the 
Russian hunting-grounds of the north. 
These Shelikoff at once checkmated by 
moving Russian headquarters east 
Three Saints, Kadiak. Savages warned 
him from the island, threatening death 
to the Aleut Indian hunters he had 
brought. Shelikoff’s answer was a load 
of presents to the hostile messenger. 
That failing, he took advantage of an 
eclipse of the sun as a sign to the super- 
stitious Indians that the coming of the 
Russians was blessed of Heaven. 

The unconvinced Kadiak savages re- 
sponded by ambushing the first Rus- 
sians to leave camp and showering ar- 
rows on the Russian boats. Shelikoff 
gathered up his men, sallied forth, 
whipped the Indians off their feet, took 
four hundred prisoners, treated them 
well, and so won the friendship of the 
islanders. From the new quarters hunt- 
ers were despatched eastward under 
Baranoff and others as far as what is 
now Sitka. These yearly came back 
with cargoes of sea-otter worth two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Shelikoff at onc 
saw that if the Russian traders were to 
hold their own against the foreign ad- 
venturers of all nations flocking to the 
Pacific, headquarters must be moved 
still farther eastward and the prestige 
of the Russian government invoked to 
exclude foreigners. There were, in fact, 
no limits to the far-sighted ambitions of 
the man. Ships were to be despatched to 
California setting up signs of Russian 
possession. Forts in Hawaii could be 
used as a mid-Pacific arsenal and half- 
way house for the Russian fleet that was 
to dominate the North Pacific. A second 
Siberia on the west coast of America, 
with limits eastward as vague as the 
Hudson Bay Comzany’s claims west- 
ward, was to be added to the domains 
of the Czar. Whether the idea of de- 
claring the North Pacifie a closed sea, 
as Spain had declared the South Pacific 
a closed sea till Francis Drake opened it, 
originated in the brain of Shelikoff or 
his successors is immaterial. It was the 
aggrandizement of the Russian-American 
Fur Company as planned by Shelikoff 
from 1784 to 1795 that led to the Rus- 
sian government trying to exclude for- 
eign traders from the North Pacific 
twenty-five years later, and which in turn 
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led to the declaration of the famous 
Monroe doctrine by the United States 
n 1823—that the New World was no 
nger to be the happy hunting-ground 

Old-World nations bent on conquest 
and colonization. 

Like many who dream greatly, Sheli- 
koff did not live to see his plans carried 
ut. He died in Irkutsk in 1795; but 
in St. Petersburg, when pressing upon 
the government the necessity of uniting 
he independent traders in one all- 
powerful company to be given exclusive 
monopoly on the west coast of America, 
he had met and allied himself with a 
young courtier, Nikolai Rezanoff. When 
Shelikoff died, Rezanoff it was who ob- 
tained from the Czar in 1799 a charter 
for the Russian-American Fur Company, 
giving it exclusive monopoly for hunting, 
trading, and exploring north of 55° in 
the Pacific. Other companies were com- 
pelled either to withdraw or join. Royal- 
ty took shares in the venture. Share- 
holders of St. Petersburg were to direct 
effairs, and Baranoff, the governor, resi- 
dent in America, to have power of life 
and death, despotie as a Czar. By 1800 
the capital of Russian America had been 
moved down to the modern Sitka, called 
Archangel Michael, in the trust of the 
Lord’s anointed protecting these plun- 
derers of the sea. Shelikoff’s dreams 
were coming true. Russia was check- 
mating the advance of England and the 
United States and New Spain. Schemes 
were in the air with Baranoff for the 
impressment of Siberian exiles as peasant 
farmers among the icebergs of Prince 
William Sound, for the remission of one- 
tenth tribute in furs from the Aleuts on 
condition of free service as hunters with 
the company, and for the employment of 
Astor’s ships as purveyors of provisions 
to Sitka, when there fell a bolt from the 
blue that well-nigh wiped Russian pos- 
session from the face of America. 


It was a sleepy summer afternoon to- 
wards the end of June in 1802. Baranoff 
had left a guard of twenty or thirty 
Russians at Sitka, and, confident that 
all was well, had gone north to Kadiak. 
Aleut Indians, impressed as hunters, were 
about the fort; for the fiery Kolosh or 
Sitkans of this region would not bow 
the neck to Russian tyranny. Safe in 
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the mountain fastnesses behind the fort, 
they refused to act as slaves. How they 
regarded this invasion of their hunting- 
ground by alien Indians—lIndians acting 
as slaves—may be guessed. Whether 
rival traders—deserters from an American 
ship, living with the Sitkan Indians— 
instigated the conspiracy cannot be 
known. I have before me letters written 
by the fur-trader of a rival company at 
that time, declaring if a certain trader 
did not cease his methods that “ pills 
would be bought at Montreal with as 
good poison as pills from London”; and 
the sentiment of the writer gives a true 
idea cf the code that prevailed among 
American fur-traders. 

The fort at that time occupied a nar- 
row strip between a dense forest and the 
rocky water-front a few miles north of 
the present site. Whether the renegade 
American sailors living in the forests 
with the Kolosh betrayed all the inner 
plans of the fort, or the squaws daily 
passing in and out with berries kept their 
countrymen informed of Russian move- 
ments, the blow was struck when the 
whites were off guard. It was a holiday. 
Half the Russians were outside the 
palisades, unarmed, fishing. The remain- 
ing fifteen men seem to have been up- 
stairs about midday in the rooms of the 
commander, Medvednikoff. Suddenly the 
sleepy sentry parading the baleony no- 
ticed Michael, chief of the Kolosh, stand- 
ing on the shore, shouting at sixty canoes 
to land quickly. Simultaneously the pat- 
ter of moccasined feet came from the 
dense forest to the rear—a thousand 
Kolosh warriors, every Indian armed and 
wearing the death-mask of battle. Before 
the astounded sentry could sound an 
alarm such a hideous uproar of shouts 
arose as might have come from bedlam 
let loose. The Indian always imitates 
the cries of the wild beast when he fights 
—imitates or sets free the wild beast in 
his own nature. For a moment the Rus- 
sians were too dumfounded to collect 
their senses. Then women and children 
dashed for refuge up-stairs in the main 
building, huddling over the trap-door in 
a frenzy of fright. Russians outside the 
palisades ran for the woods, some to fall 
lanced through the back as they raced, 
others to reach shelter of the dense 
forest, where they lay for eight days 
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under hiding of bark and moss before 
reseue came. Medvednikoff, the com- 
mander, and a dozen others seem to have 
hurled themselves down-stairs at the first 
alarm; but already the outer doors had 
been rammed. The panels of the inner 
door were slashed out. A flare of musket- 
ry met the Russians full in the face. The 
defenders dropped to a man, fearless in 
death as in life, though one wounded fel- 
low seems to have dragged himself to 
the baleony, where he succeeded in firing 
off the cannon before he was thrown over 
the palisades, to be received on the hos- 
tiles’ upturned spears. Meanwhile wads 
of burning birch bark and moss had been 
tossed into the fort, on the powder-maga- 
zines. A high wind fanned the flames. 
A terrifie explosion shook the fort. The 
trap-door where the women huddled up- 
stairs gave way. Half the refugees fell 
through, where they were either butch- 
ered or perished in the flames. The 
others plunged from the burning building 
through the windows. <A few escaped 
to the woods. The rest—Aleut women, 
wives of the Russians—were taken cap- 
tive by the Kolosh. Ships, houses, for- 
tress—all were in flames. By nightfall 
nothing remained of Sitka but the brass 
and iron of the melted cannon. The 
hostiles had saved loot of some two thou- 
sand sea-otter skins. 

All that night and for eight days and 
nights the refugees of the forest hid un- 
der bark and moss. Under cover of dark- 
ness, one—a herdsman—ventured down 
to the charred ruins of Sitka. The man- 
gled, headless bodies of the Russians lay 
in the ashes. At noon of the eighth day 
the mountains suddenly rocked to the echo 
of two cannon-shots from the bay. A 
ship had come. Three times one Russian 
ventured to the shore, and three times 
was chased back to the woods; but he 
had seen enough. The ship was an Eng- 
lish trader under Captain Barber, who 
finally heard the shouts of the pursued 
man, put off a small boat and rescued him. 
Three other Russians were saved from the 
woods in the same way, but had been 
only a few days on the ship when 
Michael, the Kolosh chief, emboldened by 
success, rowed out with a young warrior 
and asked the English captain to give 
up the Russians. Barber affected not to 
understand, lured both Indians on board, 


seized them, put them in irons, and tied 
them across a cannon mouth, when he 
demanded the restoration of all captives 
and loot; but the Sitkan chief probably 
had his own account of who suggested th: 
massacre. Also it was to the English 
captain’s interests to remain on good 
terms with the Indians. Anyway, th. 
twenty captives were not restored till ty 
other ships had entered port and sent 
some Kolosh canoes to bottom with grap. 
shot. The savages were then set free, 
and hastening up to Kadiak, Barber 
levelled his cannon at the Russian fort 
and demanded thirty-seven thousand fiv: 
hundred dollars salvage for the rescuc 
of the captives and loot. Baranoff hag- 
gled the Englishman tired, and compro- 
mised for one-fifth the demand. 


Two years passed, and the fur company 
was powerless to strike the avenging blow. 
Wherever the Russians led Aleuts into 
the Kolosh hunting-grounds, there had 
been ambush and massacre; but Baranoff 
bided his time. The Aleut Indian hunt- 
ers, who had become panic-stricken, grad- 
ually regained sufficient courage again 
to follow the Russians eastward. By the 
spring of 1804, Baranoff’s men had gath- 
ered up eight hundred Aleut Indians, on 
hundred and twenty Russian hunters, 
four small schooners, and two sloops. 
The Indians in their light boats of sea- 
lion skin on whalebone, the Russians in 
their sail-boats, Baranoff set out in April 
from St. Paul, Kadiak, with his thousand 
followers to wreak vengeance on the 
tribes of Sitka. Sea-otter were hunted 
on the way; so that it was well on in 
September before the brigades entered 
Sitka waters. Meanwhile aid from an 
unexpected quarter had come to the fur 
company. Lieutenant Krusenstern had 
prevailed on the Russian government to 
send supplies to the Russian-American 
Company by two vessels around the world 
instead of by caravans across Siberia. 
With Krusenstern went Rezanoff, who 
had helped the fur-traders to obtain their 
charter, and was now commissioned to 
open an embassy to Japan. The second 
vessel, under Captain Lisiansky, pro- 
ceeded at once to Baranoff’s aid at Sitka. 

Baranoff was hunting when Lisiansky’s 
man-of-war entered the gloomy wilds of 
Sitka Sound. The fur company’s two 
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sloops lay at anchor, with lanterns swing- 
ing bow and stern to guide the hunters 
home. The eight hundred hostiles had 
fortified themselves behind the site of the 
modern Sitka. Palisades the depth of 
two spruce logs ran across the front of 
the rough barricade, loopholed for mus- 
ketry, and protected by a sort of cheval- 
de-frise of brushwood and spines. At the 
rear of the enemy’s fort ran sally-ports 
leading to the ambush of the woods; and 
inside were huts enough to house a small 
town. By the 28th of September, Ba- 
ranoff’s Aleut Indian hunters had come 
in and camped alongshore under protec- 
tion of cannon sent close inland on a 
small boat. It was a weird scene that 
the Russian officers witnessed—the en- 
emy’s fort, unlighted and silent as death; 
the Aleut hunters alongshore dancing 
themselves into a frenzy of bravado; the 
spruce torches of the coast against 
the impenetrable forest like fireflies 
in a thicket; an occasional fugitive 
canoe from the enemy attempting to 
steal through the darkness out of the 
harbor, only to be blown to bits by a 
cannon-shot. 

The ships began to line up and 
land field- pieces for action, when a 
Sitkan came out with overtures of 
peace. Baranoff gave him a gay coat, 
told him the fort must be surrendered 
and chiefs sent to the Russians as hos- 
tages of good conduct. Thirty warriors 
came the next day, but the whites in- 
sisted on chiefs as hostages, and the 
braves retired... On October 1 a white 
flag was run up on the ship of war. No 
signal answered from the barricade. The 
Russian ships let blaze all the cannon 
simultaneously, only to find that the 
double logs of the barricade could not 
be penetrated. No return fire came from 
the Sitkans. Two small boats were then 
landed to destroy the enemy’s stores. 
Still not a sign from the barricade. 
Raging with impatience, Baranoff went 
ashore, supported by one hundred and 
fifty men, and with a wild halloo led the 
way to rush the fort. The hostile Sit- 
kans husbanded their strength with a 
coolness equal to the famous thin red 
line of British fame. Not a signal, not 
a sound, not the faintest betrayal of their 
strength or weakness, till in the dusk 
Baranoff was within gun-shot of the logs, 
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when his men were met by a solid wall 
of fire. The Aleuts stopped, turned, 
stampeded. Out sallied the Sitkans, pur- 
suing Russians and Aleuts to the water’s 
edge, where the body of one dead Rus- 
sian was brandished on spear-ends. In 
the sortie fourteen of the Russian forces 
were killed, twenty-six wounded, among 
whom was Baranoff, shot through the 
shoulder. The guns of the war-ship were 
all that saved the retreat from a panic. 

Lisiansky then undertook the cam- 
paign, letting drive such a brisk fire the 
next day that the Sitkans came suing 
for peace by the afternoon. Three days 
the cunning savages stayed the Russian 
attack by pretence of arranging hostages. 
Hailing the fort on the morning of the 
6th and securing no answer, Lisiansky 
again played his cannon on the barricade. 
That night a curious sound, that was 
neither chant nor war-cry, came from 
the thick woods. At daylight carrion- 
crows were seen circling above the bar- 
ricade. Three hundred Russians landed. 
Approaching cautiously in case of am- 
bush, they clambered over the palisades 
and looked. The fort was deserted. 
Naught of the Sitkans remained but 
thirty dead warriors, and all their chil- 
dren murdered during the night to pre- 
vent cries betraying the retreat. 


New Archangel, as it was called, was 
built on the site of the present Sitka. 
Sixteen short and forty-two long cannon 
mounted the walls. As many as seven 
hundred officers and men were sometimes 
on garrison duty. Twelve officers fre- 
quently dined at the governor’s table; 
and here, in spite of bishops and priests 
and deacons, who later came on the 
ground, the revellers of the Russian fur- 
hunters held high carnival. Thirty-six 
forts and twelve vessels the Russian- 
American fur-hunters owned twenty years 
after the loss of Sitka. New Archangel 
became more important to the Pacific 
than San Francisco. Nor was it a mis- 
take to move the eapital so far south. 
Within a few years Russian traders and 
their Indiens were north as far as the 
Yukon, south hunting sea-otter as far 
as Santa Barbara. To enumerate but a 
few of the American vessels that yearly 
hunted sea-otter for the Russians south- 
ward of Oregon and California, taking 
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in pay skins of the seal islands, would fill 
a coasting-list. Rezanoff, who had failed 
to open the embassy to Japan and so 
came across to America, spent two months 
in Monterey and San Francisco, trying 
to arrange with the Spaniards to supply 
the Russians with provisions. He was 
received coldly by the Spanish gov- 
ernor, till a love-affair sprang up with 
the daughter of the don so ardent 
that the Russian must depart post-haste 
across Siberia for the Czar’s sanction 
to the marriage. Worn out by the mid- 
winter journey, he died on his way 
across Siberia. 

Later, in 1812, when the Russian 
coasters were refused watering priv- 
ileges at San Francisco, the Russian- 
American Company bought land at 
Bodega and settled their famous Ross 
or California colony, with cannon, bar- 
racks, arsenal, church, workshops, and 
sometimes a population of eight hun- 
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dred Kadiak Indians. Here provision: 
were gathered for Sitka and hunte: 
despatched for sea-otter of the south. 
The massacres on the Yukon 
clashes with the Hudson Bay trade 
are a story by themselves. The oth 
doings of these “Sea Voyagers” becan 
matters of international history whe: 
they tried to exclude American and 
British traders from the Pacific. Th 
fur-hunters in the main were only carr) 
ing out the far-reaching ambitions ot 
Shelikoff, who planned the charter fo: 
the company; but even Shelikoff could 
hardly foresee that the country whic! 
the Russian government was willing to 
sell to the United States in 1867 for seven 
million dollars would produce more than 
twice that in gold during a single 
year. To-day all that remains to Russia 
of these Sea Voyagers’ plundering ar 
two small islands—Copper and Bering 
in Bering Sea. 


and th 


Land 


WOODWARD CLOUD 


day, my master Life, I threshed your corn, 


Yet I am hungered, now that night is nigh; 


I prest your grapes, made wine for days unborn, 


And lo, here in the dusk, athirst am I. 


Have I not watehed your flocks? 


Tended your sheep ’— 


Now, when the sun is set, I stand alone; 


pray you, bid this wage be mine,—to sleep 


Awhile where yonder meadow-flowers are sown. - 


Down that dim valley, shadowed all so sweet, 


No grinding stone, and no taskmaster’s rod 


May find me, nor urge on my lagging feet, 


Only a star above and somewhere,—God. 


I pray you, master Life, where winds yon stream, 


Methinks there blooms the balm that now I lack; 


Pay me this wage—though nevermore I dream,— 
That thither I shall fare, and turn not back. 





His Claim 


BY ABBY MEGUIRE ROACH 


er Mr. Hungerford’s business came 

up, there was only time to come, 
and be delighted at the chance. You 
were so near I sent you word at 
nee. I thought you might tell me 
the best wey out to Natalie Palmer’s. 
Of course I supposed you saw her oc- 
casionally. It’s lovely of you to be 
taking me.” , 

“Not at all. I shall enjoy seeing her. 
The idea of my not knowing she lived 
in B Ps 

“And she’s been here ever since her 
marriage. How many years? Twenty, 
fully. Dear me, yes,—she has eight 


| COULDN’T let any one know. Aft- 


children.” 
“Fight? The ethereal Natalie Palm- 


' 
er. 


“T asked her once if she thought 
it was wise. We've kept up occa- 
sional letters. She said she certainly 
would not venture to doubt its wisdom, 
though it wasn’t a question of her 
judgment: it was all in the dear Lord’s 
hands.” 

“Some people shirk a good deal on 
the dear Lord,” Mrs. Talcott reflected. 
“They might as logically eat green 
apples for hunger and send the bills 
to Him.” . 

“Well, for Natalie it wouldn’t seem 
exactly an easy way of shirking.” 

“Dear no; if it had been, she 
would have thought something harder 
her duty. The most conscientious girl 
I ever knew. And the daintiest. And 
eight !” 

“When she wrote me of her engage- 
ment to Dan Maddox, she said she had 
been slow coming to it; she had been 
afraid ‘she was not worthy of nor equal to 
a tie which, once formed, was as indis- 
soluble as that between God and His 
creature, or parent and child; but at last 
she was sure she could give Mr. Maddox 
the obedience and indestructible love that 
were the wifely duty.” 


Mrs. Talcott laughed. “Can’t you 
just see Natalie Palmer saying that!” 

“That’s the charm of her letters; they 
are so like her. She still uses that fine 
round script that we were taught, my 
dear, as regular and carefully spaced to 
the line as print. You can fairly hear 
Natalie’s voice rippling across the pages, 
soft and sprightly. Natalie was always 
such a lady. You know, I adored her. 
We had the most soulful of intimacies. 
We wouldn’t have dreamed of discussing 
clothes or lovers. Our confidences were 
all of duty, influence, aspiration. For 
a while after we left school we both kept 
diaries and wrote out our innermost 
yearnings to each other. My youngsters 
soon got me into a different atmosphere, 
but Natalie has never changed the fash- 
ion of her hair nor her sentiments. As 
we both grew busy, we settled down to 
a couple of letters a year. And I have 
never destroyed one of hers: they are 
the most delightful serial story I ever 
read,—the unconscious portrayal of an 
exquisite nature, utterly happy in a per- 
fect home life.” 

“Slow there, slow now!” Mrs. Talcott 
checked her. “You will exhaust the 
superlatives.” 

Mrs. Hungerford’s smile was absent 
politeness. “ But it has been ideal.” 

“ Fortunate for her convictions.” 

“ Now my life has been about as satis- 
factory as most people’s. Mr. Hunger- 
ford’s a dear, if he does make it a point 
of the simple life and democratic in- 
dependence not to wear a dinner coat. 
And our children are as good and clever 
as our children could well be in this age 
without miracles. And I’m sure we all 
enjoy our home as much as is pcessible, 
considering the servant problem. But 
Natalie doesn’t seem to have married a 
character, only a half-human, half-divine 
relationship; nor to have borne little 
heirs to whooping-cough and tempers; and, 
judging from her obliviousness to such 
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details, she must have a tribe of fairies 
to do her housework. I asked her not long 
ago if anything disagreeable had ever 
happened to her; certainly nothing com- 
monplace ever has. Her pictures of their 
life remind you of a Fra Angelico—every- 
thing is so smooth, delicate, clear, buoy- 
ant; a troop of rapturous little angels 
‘piping to the spirit ditties of no tone.’ 
When they took this house at 3420 M 
Street— Dear me, isn’t it far! It will 
be noon before we get there. I hope the 
conductor hasn’t forgotten where we 
want to go.” 

“T hope not. It’s a part of the city 
entirely strange to me.” 

“It’s well out, I fancy. They have 
these electrics now, but then it was al- 
most country. When they took the place 
she wrote that they did not expect to 
make their permanent home of it; but 
they have never moved. She said, as 
they waited, the world came to them, 
and meanwhile ‘their little home came 
to seem a sort of inseparable body of 
their life.’ She always calls it ‘ our lit- 
tle home ’—there never was the least 
pretentiousness about Natalie. She wrote 
once that Mr. Maddox would never cor- 
ner a market, she knew; that wasn’t his 
claim on love. She always refers to him 
with that note of modest affection and 
pride. Just what his claim is she doesn’t 
mention: Natalie Palmer would no more 
discuss her husband than an_ illness. 
‘And then, of course,’ she added, ‘ we 
have had to break up our investments 
into a good many small ventures ’—six 
of them there were at that time; and un- 
failing humor and poetry for every addi- 
tion to the clan. She writes entirely 
without stress; evidently there’s neither 
lack nor luxury. Can’t you just tell 
how Natalie Palmer would live—simple, 
dainty? Do you remember how beauti- 
ful her hands were? And how little her 
head was for her height and large frame? 
The way she fluffed her yellow hair 
made the head look bigger, but the face 
smaller still.” 

“And she’s as romantically pious as 
ever?” Mrs. Talcott remembered. 

“More so. It has grown on her, and 
rather surprisingly, to me. Natalie al- 
ways was the most literal Gospel Chris- 
tian I ever knew. You know what I 
mean. My husband is a Pauline Chris- 


tian, and my father-in-law is an Old 
Testament Christian, and I’m a modern 
adjustment of one. But Natalie inca 
nates the Beatitudes. At the same ti; 
she has a great deal of human passi 
and ideality. And religion doesn’t, 

a rule, become a mania with people wh 
lives are so happy as hers. Positively | 
religion at times has the ecstasy of t!) 
nun or martyr. The mystical doctri: 
of the Fatherhood and Brotherhood 
God is to her as literal and personal a ; 
lation as it ever was to the most prim 
itive mind. And unconsciously, in her 
polytheistic monotheism, the idea of 1! 
personality of the Son of Man has tak 
precedence of the other conceptions of 
God, so that The Christ has become lh 
particular patron deity. She writes . 
Him in the intimate, tender way oth. 
women speak of their husbands, and wit! 
none of the reserves about the spiritual! 
relation that a woman like her has about 
the earthly. I used to be confused by 
some of her references to Him. But M: 
Maddox, it seems, is always respectfully 
and admiringly Mr. Maddox. It is her 
God who is in perfection all the relations 
the most perfect human being coul( 
be only partially, defectively, — Lover, 
Friend, Master. .. . With her tempera 
ment she was bound, I suppose, to be a 
little disappointed even in the best, and 
equally bound to love and adore something. 
So, in spite of a happy marriage, she has 
gotten up—how shall I express it?—a 
love-affair with God. And as He is sim- 
ply the ideal man, her ideal and pattern, 
and as she considers love the highest 
human attribute, He is personified love, 
and her whole aim is to be all pity, self- 
sacrifice, forgiveness.—How I run on! I 
have been so interested in it—The con- 
ductor is motioning us.—Is this where 
we get off /—It is suburbs.” 

The two women were left on a corner, 
looking up an unshaded and unpaved 
street, with two irregular rows of vacant 
lots and cottages—working-men’s cottages 
—facing each other across it. The street 
looked like a child’s mouth before the 
first set of teeth is completely deposed 
or the second installed. 

“TI declare, he has put us down at 
the wrong place!” Mrs. Hungerford was 
disgusted. 

But Mrs. Talcott looked at the lamp- 
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ost. “M Street.” The first few houses 
vere not numbered. “3410. 3418.” A 
vacant lot, and next a cottage older than 
he rest, of the country style, and blotch- 
| with gray and peeling whitewash. 

“It ean’t be--!” Mrs. Hungerford 

pped short. 

Half the palings were off the dingy 
fence. The board walk was loose and 
treacherous. The broken gate stood open. 
(nd in a vard greened in spots by clumps 
of weeds a cherub and a puppy wrestled 
over a tin can. 

“Young man, who lives here?” Mrs. 
Taleott ealled. 

The boy was absorbed, but her voice 
brought to the cottage door a girl of 
eighteen or so—a tall, slight girl, with 
a small head and a little face in a mist 
of fair hair. 

“Natalie!” The girl’s look was ac- 
knowledgment and interrogation. “ Nat- 
alie Palmer!” 

“Oh no,” she began; then: “Oh, are 
you looking for my mother, Mrs. Mad- 
dox? Oh, come in. Muddie, here are 
two old friends of yours who took me 
for you!” Her voice was a crescendo 
of laughter. 

The door let directly into the front 
room, and Mrs. Hungerford, following, 
stupid with bewilderment, caught her 
patent-leather toe in a snag in a strip 
of rag carpet across the sill. Natalie’s 
steadying hand was quick, but her laugh- 
ter ended abruptly in a sharp staccato. 

For a moment there was no sound in 
the room except the purr of Mrs. Tal- 
cott’s silk skirts as she stepped in. 

From an old horse-hair armchair, one 
of whose legs was a stick of kindling- 
wood, rose a long thin figure in a purple 
print wrapper, from which the print was 
mostly obliterated. The little face was 
too little, shrunken; the light hair scant 
and faded; the body under the full dress 
seemed loose and bony. But there was 
distinction in the mere movement with 
which she rose and turned. Then she 
saw them. “Why, Nellie Hungerford!” 
She swept across to her motionless caller 
and caught her up. “Nellie! You 
darling!” Laughte: and tears were 
in the voice. She gave a more cere- 
monious but no less gracious hand to 
Anne Taleott. “ When did you two come 
to B * Why didn’t you let me know? 
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How did you find me? Come, sit down 
and talk. Take that rocker, Nellie. 
Careful!” Warning and amusement. 
“Tt has a trick of tilting baek too far,” 
which Mrs. Hungerford had discovered. 
“It’s a mischievous tease, but all what 
my boys would call a ‘ bluff,—or is it 
a ‘muff’? I can’t learn this modern 
slang. Natalie, bring your bed-pillow 
for Mrs. Talcott. This soap-box isn’t 
comfortable without.” Natalie came, 
with downeast eyes and inexpressive face. 

Mrs. Maddox herself resumed the arm- 
chair cautiously. And therein is the 
reason why she resumed the apparently 
best seat. But she would no more have 
thought of explaining that than of pub- 
licly reproving the children. Now she 
looked at her guests, with pleasure well- 
ing over her face. “You dear girls! 
This is sweet of you. Did you have 
trouble finding me? We feel in the very 
heart of the city now. When we moved 
here there wasn’t another house in sight, 
and nothing could have been prettier 
than these prairielike commons early on 
a spring morning, when the mist and 
sunlight and tender green gave an effect 
like the down on a plum. There’s always 
a bloom on the world if one looks, In 
summer the prettiest time used to be 
following an afternoon thunder-storm, 
when the sun was low and the light came 
level through the wet grass.” She 
drooped in her chair; her body seemed 
to collapse. She sat gazing through the 
window on the barrenness of nature and 
the crudeness of man with eyes from 
which looked that unfailing wonder 
which is the secret of immortal youth. 
The two strangers looked at her and her 
surroundings with different expressions. 
“Then in the fall there’s a red-brown 
grass; a pest to the farmers, they say; 
and the cattle won’t touch it; but it’s 
a pretty impressionistic bit for us. And 
in winter our snow was white and smooth 
much longer than in town. But of 
course ”—she recalled herself—* now we 
have the human interest to watch.” 

“There were no trees even when you 
first came?” Mrs. Taleott exclaimed. 

“No; we always had a full sweep of 
God’s fields and sky.” 

“And sun and wind,” Mrs. Talcott 
added, mentally. 

Mrs. Maddox pulled her body together 
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and up. “ You won’t mind my going on 
with my knitting? A cotton wash-rag!” 
She held it up gayly. “A dealer in the 
city gives me fifty cents a dozen for 
them. And I am so glad to do what I 
can to help in my spare time.” Mrs. 
Hungerford was still looking out of the 
window, at which the shade was rent 
half across, and which framed the small 
Olympian wrestler in the yard, through 
whose torn and buttonless shirt-waist 
patches of browned skin and 
Mrs. Maddox followed 
her glance and laughed softly. “ You’re 
right. I never have had much spare 
time. But now that I’m obliged to keep 
still—” She hesitated with a sort of 
maidenliness, at once embarrassed and 
reticent. “TI will never be able to be very 
aetive again,” she explained, and passed 
on in unchallengeable privacy. “So it’s 
fortunate I can add my little grain of 
sand so easily. It’s very sweet to me to 
be able to help. Mr. Maddox ”—she spoke 
the name “as if it meant not much, 
indeed, but something ”—“* Mr. Maddox 
has a harder infirmity than mine to bear, 
inherited and increasing. And _ besides, 
it is not always so simple as it sounds 
for a man to get the work he will—can— 
do.” She ran on happily, like a child 
talking to herself. “I don’t know any 
more beautiful mission for a woman 
than to fulfil the original destiny that 
the Master assigned her—being a _ help- 
meet. Wash-rags seem rather trifling, I 
admit,” she smiled. “ But nothing is 
trifling.” And she kept on, smiling ab- 
sently at the work in her hands; long 
hands, thin now to boniness, hardened 
and drawn, but unpervertibly shapely 
and psychic. 

A elattering of the board walk an- 
nounced otherwise noiseless footsteps, 
and a barefoot boy of twelve or thirteen 
swung into the doorway, and stopped 
short, checking so a small avalanche of 
chernb and puppy following. “ Boys!” 
cautioned the mother—the gentlest re- 
proach, with laughter in it. Off came 
both hats. “Down, Rex, down! We 
are considering rechristening the dog,” 
she told her guests. “He’s at the de- 
structive age, and, as Natalie said the 
other day, there are too many wrecks in 
the house.” Did she know she was skim- 
ming dangerous ice over deep water? 
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Was she unconscious of double meanin; 
or so she this way 
italicizing the meaning she preferr 
“ Speak to mother’s friends, boys.” T) 
came embarrassed but sturad 
The cherub was an animated Rapha 
Bambino; the elder, too, still kept tl 
endearing chubbiness of —babyhoo 
“This is Mrs. Hungerford, and Mrs. Ta 
cott. And this is Dan—” She drew t! 
neweomer toward her, but he twisted 
her arm so that her lips found only 
ear-tip, and slipped free. “ Dan, who 
at once too old and too young for kisses. 
She smiled, but looked at him keenly. 
And Mrs. Talcott reflected that she would 
not have needed to prostitute the form 
of affection to detect the 
“ And this is Harry, my baby. Harry is 
past four and my baby. Natalie was 
over seventeen before I had a baby older 
than two! It makes arms feel 
empty.” Harry did not evade the arm. 
He leaned against her, rubbing her cheek 
with his in answer to the lingering 
wistfulness of her touch on his curls. 
“There’s nothing in life so sweet as a 
baby, is there?” 


conscious chose 
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But this one had something on his 
mind. He squirmed around and put his 


mouth to her ear for a stage whisper. 
“ Muddie, I’m hungry.” 


“Bless his heart! Of course he is. 
It must be luncheon-time. Natalie ?- 
No, Nellie, you and Anne are not going 
to get off now. We don’t make a bit of 
difference for guests. And they are al- 
ways welcome to what we have. You 
came too far and got here too late to 
go right away. We haven’t talked at all! 
Run along with Natalie, son, and set the 
table for her. And, Harry, ring the bell 
out front for the girls; they are all some- 
where in the neighborhood. Mr. Mad- 
dox,” she explained, with that dignity 
with which she always spoke his name, 
“is seldom home to luncheon. And my 
seventeen-year-old, Will, and Dave, who 
comes next to him, are in business and 
take their sandwiches with them. Nat- 
alie’s in an office, too, you know—” 

“T remember you wrote several times 
about her taking a business course,” Mrs. 
Hungerford murmured, “because you 
thought every girl should be equipped 
for self-help.” 


“ Oh, I think so, indeed. And it’s one 
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of the most glorious gains of the nine- 
teenth century that women can. In our 
day there was nothing for us but to be 
teachers or companions or dependents, 
or ”—her face rippled with the mere shim- 
mer of humor that was so frequent in it 

“or, in an knit wash- 
rags. My three little daughters are in 
the Manual Training School.—Natalie’s 
having her vacation ”—she remembered 
the thread of her story,—“ and like the 
dear girl she is, she has spent it here 
with giving me a and 
house-cleaning.” 

“T thought 
Taleott said. 

Mrs. Hlungerford looked at her warn- 
ingly, but Mrs. Maddox acknowledged it 
pleasantly. 

“ Yes,—hasn’t house-cleaning a nice 
fresh odor?—How slow Natalie is! I 
have let her spend her holiday so be- 
cause I know the best rest is simply 
change of occupation; and I never did 
think either business or college should 
be allowed to interfere with domestic 
training. After all, home-making is the 
woman’s chief work, and I want my 
daughters to have every opportunity to 
develop the talent. Oh, Just 
come through, girls. This is my room, 
and this the boys’.” She led with the 
flowing grace of her faded purple, and 
indicated the rooms like the custodian 
of a palace. “We eat in the kitchen. 
It saves steps where one has to take and 
count all own. And are 


emergency, to 


me, vacation, 


Mrs. 


I smelled kerosene,” 


ready ? 


one’s here 


Julie, and Madge, and Bess, whom you 
haven’t seen.” 
Mrs. Hungerford took each shy, cour- 


teous 


around 


little hand, and _ stood looking 
the circle of faces. “ Natalie,” 
she said, “ where did you get these chil- 
dren? You never were pretty, and I’ve 
seen Mr. Maddox’s picture.” 

Mrs. Maddox turned on her such a 
look as Moses might have brought from 
the Mount. “Isn’t it a marvel? When 
I was first married I didn’t dare hope for 
even one child; I couldn’t believe my- 
self good enough to be trusted so by the 
Children’s Friend.” Mrs. Taleott re- 
flected how and where the great mass 
of humanity comes into the _ world. 
“Do you know, I like to fancy that some- 
times the Redeemer gives the angels a 
chance to be incarnated, and, by living 
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the human life, to know the enrichment 
of temptation and sorrow, the raptur 
of salvation.” 

Mrs. Hungerford found herself stil! 
holding Harry’s warm little fist. 

“Do you think I’m a syrup, too?” he 
asked, suddenly, in 
voice, 

“ A what, dear?’ 

“ A syrup.” 

Mrs. Hungerford looked to the mother, 
who looked to the child. 

“A lady said I the other 
she said we all were; she said we 
just too sweet!” 

“ Evidently a new celestial order,” Mrs. 
Taleott commented, “a hybrid, a cross 
between a seraph and a cherub. Your an 
gels are very slightly disguised, Natalie.” 

Tt was a kitchen table covered with 
brown oilcloth blotched with stains and 
heat-rings. “Oh, we do make some dif- 
ference for guests, it seems!” Mrs. Mad- 
dox smiled festively over the board. In 
the centre was a tumbler of field-daisies. 
“Did Harry pick them while we waited ? 
Thank you, Posies on the table 
and posies all around. Will you ask the 
blessing, Nellie?—Anne?” Neither ven- 
tured, so the sweet voice of the hostess 
invited the Dearest of All Friends to be 
their Guest as always, and to supply 
their spirits as their bodies. 

Then Natalie, with a pot from the 
stove, went from plate to plate, scooping 
out for each with a long-handled iron 
spoon a mound of mushy gray rice. The 
butter was rancid, the cistern-water luke- 
warm and slightly acrid, the bread like 
dried mortar. “ Dan’s bread,” his mother 
said, proudly. “I congratulate you, son.” 
And Dan looked as if he wished she 
wouldn’t. “ Dan does all he ean to help 
mother, especially when Natalie is not 
here. He has made it only a few times, 
and it isn’t so light as it will be when he 
gets his hand in thoroughly; but isn’t 
it splendid for an amateur? He has nev- 
er had a bit of instruction; is just learn- 
ing from a newspaper recipe. It’s an 
accomplishment T never could boast; but 
every house ought to make its own bread, 
—then you know what you’re getting.” 

There was nothing more on the table 
except a yellow crock of stewed dried 
apples. Oh yes, one thing more. “ Tea 
for luncheon?” Mrs. Maddox smiled in- 
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dulgently. “ The housekeeper is generous 
to-day, isn’t she, children?” The chil- 
dren dimpled, but Natalie drew her 
brows together and shook her head at her 
mother. “ This is a real tea-party!—We 
live very simply “—she mentioned it as 

casual bit of information,—“and I 
understand that rice is the most nutri- 
tious as well as inexpensive food for the 
little folks.” 

At the head of the table she sat over- 
locking the company, delicately aglow 
with hospitality and satisfaction. “I 
don’t know when anything has given me 
more pleasure. If only Mr. Maddox and 
the boys were here. I would so love you 
all to know each other.” She did the 
honors with all the air of apples of gold 
and pitchers of silver. When Harry 
called for “ more,” Natalie started to get 
up, but her mother, sitting with her back 
to the stove, turned and reached for the 
pot, evidently according to custom, and 
reheaped the outheld plate. “I have 
learned to use all the labor-saving de- 
vices.” It was merely a matter of re- 
mark, not of apology. “I’ve never been 
very strong, you know, and I had, of 
course, first of all to do the work cut 
out for me. The Head always gives us 
strength for everything He requires of 
us, only He expects us to have common 
sense enough to know that He doesn’t 
require of us what He hasn’t given us 
strength to do. So the children came 
first as His direct assignment—and fa- 
vor.” She never looked at them that an 
exquisite tenderness did not touch eyes 
and lips. “ Mr. Maddox ”—that tone as 
usual that made him, in your thought, 
august—*“ had almost as close a claim, 
as the choice into which He led, or which 
He at least allowed. Then the house—” 
She looked around in tranquil amuse- 
ment. “It looks as if it had come last, 
doesn’t it? Each day I do all I can; 
I can’t do more. I used to make a great 
deal of fuss about perfection in material 
things, but that was when I had a moth- 
er and sister to fuss at and let do the 
rest. TI care just as much now, but when 
it all fell on me, and I realized my limi- 
tations, I had to choose the most impor- 
tant things,—and they are not the mate- 
rial. And I had to learn not to let what 
went undone jar me, nor be discouraged. 
Tt’s all part of the Plan.” 


How much method was there in her 
simplicity, Mrs. Taleott wondered. She 
rippled on, as limpid as a shallow stream, 
with both lights and shadows subdued. 
Her guests rose to the occasion. They 
talked of old friends and old times—Mrs. 
Maddox with unaffeeted gayety, Mrs. 
Talcott with laughter it was hard to keep 
in bounds, Mrs. Hungerford with smiles 
it was hard to keep from tears. 

Mrs. Hungerford noticed that her old 
chum ate nothing, hardly even made pre 
tence. Once she caught Natalie’s eyes 
on her mother from the other end of the 
table, solicitous and inquiring. This 
time it was the mother who shook her 
head, and she smiled. But again when 
the table was particularly lively Mrs. 
Hungerford saw the hands clench in the 
lap until the knuckles whitened. 

“ Natalie, you’re in pain!” she cried. 

Instantly the loose bony body straight- 
ened to its height. “Oh, a trifle. I have 
it now and then.” An involuntary twinge 
contracted the fingers again. 

“Do you know what the trouble is? 
Are you’ having proper attention? 
Are—” Then, at something in her host- 
ess’s look, suddenly Mrs. Hungerford 
feared to tread. 

But Mrs. Talcott rushed in. “ Surely, 
with so many busy bees in the hive—” 

Was it only a sense of futility that 
checked her on the threshold, or was it 
a glimpse that arrested her with wonder ? 

“You must remember,” Mrs. Maddox 
replied, patiently, since she must speak 
of the distasteful subject, “that a grow- 
ing family means growing needs. The 
typewriter and the weaver ”—the wonted 
flicker across her face—* can cast in their 
last farthing. But a man has inevitable 
expenses to keep his place among men, 
and the boys have their friends and must 
do their share with them. I wouldn’t rob 
them of their youth.” Mrs. Talcott look- 
ed at Natalie’s straightened lips and 
wondered about her friends and her 
youth. “ Now don’t grudge me my 'ittle 
aches! It’s the generations of them that 
have spared us women the temptations 
of hot blood, that have—made—a Nat- 
alie possible.” She smiled gratitude 
and petition at her daughter, and Nat- 
alie gave her one tremulous, retreating 
glimpse of wet eyes that invalidated the 
rebel mouth. “As for my lacks,—they 
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are opportunities from a loving Teacher 
to grow in His likeness. Do you remem- 
ber Clara Hughes’s invalid mother—?¢” 

The table grew lively again. Now and 
then the children chirped in. Rex was 
greedy and intrusive; so much so, in fact, 
that at last Mrs. Maddox gave judgment. 
‘You'll have to put him out, Harry 
dear.” The child’s face clouded; there 
was one look of appeal; then obedience: 
his lip trembled, but there was no pout- 
ing. And Rex seemed equally mystified 
and subdued by such unusual suppression. 
The children were fearless without being 
forward, obedient without constraint. 
They seemed to run by a long tether, 
light as a strand of cobweb, but live as 
an electrie wire,—vibrant to the gentlest 
signal of look, gesture, intonation. 

They grew restless at the prolonged 
reminiscences of their elders and fell to 
fidgeting and whispering. 

“To be sure,” Mrs. Maddox remem- 
bered, “we can finish our talk outside. 
Let’s set the young people free.” At the 
word, five pairs of bare feet slipped to 
the floor and stood. The guests rose, 
following their hostess, and, as they look- 
ed inquiringly, all the voices joined in 
a trailing attempt at a tuneful grace. 
Then bare feet scampered to the sink, 
where napkinless mouths and fingers were 
washed. And they pelted out-of-doors. 

“ What lovely children!” Mrs. Hunger- 
ford breathed. The mother looked after 
them with visionary eyes. “Are they 
always like that?” 

“We make no difference for guests,” 
she reminded her. 

“ And all of them ?”’ 

Modesty hesitated. “Oh, the Giver of 
all Good Things has been very generous 
in both quantity and quality.” She 
turned in going through the door, to 
see Dan’s hand in the inatch-box. “Son,” 
she said, in a low tone, “remember in 
trying to imitate father and brother that 
there is a difference between the man- 
nerisms and the man.” 

“Do you know, Natalie,” Mrs. Hunger- 
ford was saying, “that they seem more 
like the children of your spirit than of 
your body. And you— No don’ts, no 
nagging, no argument, no ‘control’; 
simply response. How do you accom- 
plish so much without letting the ma- 
chinery show?” 
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“QOh, it’s love that makes the wheels 
go round, and that oils them, too.” Mrs. 
Maddox smiled, then * Love 
rules the world.” She fell to musing. 
“ Only by love can we sueceed or conquer, 
cure or save. He is 
that He gave Hlis 
sinner; condemning 
the sinner.” 

A shambling step sounded on the plank 
walk. Did a shadow “darken her face 
with white”? “It’s Mr. Maddox!” she 
said, brightly, and crossed to a big man 
leaning in the doorway with one hand on 
the jamb. “ Dan dear, here are two old 
school friends of mine; Mrs—” 

He shoved her aside and lurched 
through the room, so close to Mrs. Tal- 
cott that his foot dragged her skirt. An 
unmistakable stale, sourish odor drifted 
after him. 

Natalie had sprung to her 
stood rigid, bent forward, listening, 
ready, even after the door of the next 
room slammed behind him. 

The two strangers shrank and froze. 
For a moment the Gorgon head turned 
them all to-stone. 

Then Mrs. Maddox crossed to her seat 
with her regal deliberation. “I am sure 
you will not be offended,” she said, gently. 
“Mr. Maddox’s infirmity makes him 
strange at times. Poor Dan!” Then her 
face suddenly transfigured with 
sweetness and light. “ Dear Dan!” 

Abruptly in the next room rose sounds 
of demolition. And instantly the tense 
bow ef Natalie shot her like an arrow to 
the door. 
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outer doorway, or, rather, three pairs and 


one drooping tail. “ What is it, boys? 
You don’t think it’s supper-time already, 
do you? Go play till then.” 

Dan turned off with a bit of swagger, 
and, as Rex leaped on him, he pushed 
him aside, lurched a step or two, then, 
with a whoop, turned to romp. But 
Harry ran across to his mother and flung 
a passionate arm around her. “ Nobody 
shall hurt my muddie!” 

For the second time the hands clutched 
each other till they whitened. She caught 
him up. “ Muddie’s knight!” Then she 
laughed. “ What a brave man!” Then 
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gravely: “ No one can hurt muddie, dear. 
He is here.” 

The callers exchanged glances. 

But at sight of it Mrs. Maddox ex- 
panded again in that way peculiar to 
her. “You were telling me about Lillie 
Weatherford,” she reminded them, ignor- 
ing the next room. “Did you say she 
was happy in her marriage ?”’ 

In Mrs. Hungerford the essence of 

friendship answered to meet that call 
with whatever compliance or evasion 
would gratify it most. She signalled no 
to Mrs. Talcott. But when it came to 
speech, she stammered, “1 have—always 
—thought so.” This was no day for 
assurance. 
, “She was a girl of whom I would have 
expected it. Happiness is an art, you 
know, and a happy marriage a life- 
work.” She took up her knitting, and 
voice and hands ran on smoothly. “In 
spite of this advantage or that misfor- 
tune, married or unmarried, happiness is 
an accomplishment, and depends on the 
individual. You hear people talk of this 
or that ruining their dispositions. Why, 
that’s the test of a disposition, its proof 
of any value. Something is as wrong 
with the person himself as with circum- 
stances if they can annoy and antag- 
onize. One must learn to let evil slide 
off, and unfailingly to radiate love.” 
Her work dropped absently. “‘ Go rather 
unto the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.’ When effort and argument only 
make the offender more set,”—her curious 
mixture of simplicity and secretiveness 
again; the obsession, the oblivious brava- 
do of the child playing with fire,—“ there 
is nothing more but to go on loving and 
waiting, as He does. Let the past go; 
trust the future—” 

“ And yield to the present?” Mrs. Tal- 
eott challenged her. 

But Natalie was coming from the next 
room. The noise had quieted. She came 
cut straight and stern. Her mother 
looked at her with an affectionate smile, 
reaching out a hand toward which the 
girl swerved. “ He’s resting? Poor fa- 
ther! There, dear, don’t fret. He'll be 
better in the morning. All things work 
together for good.” 

But the girl halted. “ Don’t you sup- 


pose we are expected to help along?’ 
she demanded. 

“Oh, we must help, surely; never give 
up, never lose patience, and never worry.” 

“Somebody has to do the worrying, 
mother!” Then she ran across to her 
with little sounds of repentance and pro- 
tection. “ But not you, muddie. You've 
done your share, goodness knows. If you 
had fretted besides, where would our 
sweetness have come from ?” 

And now Mrs. Talcott would go. 

Their hostess swept her royal rags to 
the gate with them, full of blithe appre- 
ciation of the day and warm invitation 
for future ones. She stood smiling aft- 
er them even through their wait on the 
corner. She waved the symbolic wash- 
rag as they boarded the car. Then—she 
went in and shut the door. 

It was some time before the travellers 
spoke. At last Mrs. Talcott shrugged her 
shoulders uncomfortably : 

“Well, I don’t know but that she’d 
drive me to drink, too—The exquisite 
Natalie Palmer!—‘Mr. Maddox will 
never corner a market, I know; that 
isn’t his claim on love.’ ‘Just what his 
claim is— ” 

“T know now.” Mrs. Hungerford was 
crying behind her veil. 

“What? The claim of a cancer that 
you can’t get away from, and so conceal 
and ignore, or draw high moral con- 
clusions from?” 

“Tt goes even deeper than that. Don’t, 
don’t be satirical. How can you?» Don’t 
you understand ?” 

Mrs. Talcott laughed and groaned. 
“Oh yes, I understand perfectly. ‘A tie 
as indissoluble as that between Creator 
and creature.’ ‘Go rather unto the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.’ It’s her 
idea of the attitude of God, her model.” 

“Well,” Mrs. Hungerford _ sighed, 
“there’s one comfort in it,—it shows 
what religion can do for one, make 
of one.” 

“ Do for one, yes,” Mrs. Taleott agreed; 
“but make of one? It seems to me the 
individual makes his religion more than 
the religion makes the individual. Nev- 
ertheless ”-—-her hand dropped kindly to 
her old friend’s. “*‘ Nevertheless do not 
pity (her) too much.’ 
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Dr. Monecure D. Conway from time 
to time recurs to the question whether 
‘t would not have been better if the 
Civil War of 1861-1865 had never been 
fought. With him indeed it is no ques- 
tion, for he remains, what he was in 
1861, a firm believer in the policy of 
,equiescing in the secession of the Slave 
States, and allowing them to found a 
confederacy of their own, secure that in 
a few years their confederacy would have 
fallen apart, and its members would have 
severally asked to be taken back into our 
Union, without slavery, and without the 
spirit which had made them impossible 
in it. His belief was that of a far 
greater number of patriotic men before 
the war began than the present genera- 
tion ean realize. It is the nature of wars 
to sweep with them at last those who 
pposed their course at first; and in the 
Civil War there were very large minori- 
ties, if they were minorities at all, both 
it the North and at the South, strongly 
idverse to it. At the South, these de- 
layed secession, at the North they delayed 
‘oercion, until the first shot being fired 
by the more viclent partisans of dis- 
union, they disappeared on either side 
under the wave of hostile feeling which 
swept the sections together in battle. 
The answer to their contention, from 
the conscientious and devoted men whose 
pinion prevailed in the North, was that 
if “the erring sisters” were bidden “ go 
in peace,” as it was then sentimentally 
phrased, they would not stay in peace, 
ind would not come back at all, but 
would absorb the Northern States in a 
great slaveholding oligarchy. After well- 
nigh fifty years Dr. Conway maintains 
that nothing of the kind would have 
happened; that the abolition of slavery 
would have been the consequence of 
peaceable secession, not perhaps so 
prompt as in the historic event, but with- 
ut the rancor toward the North which 
the war left in the South. This belief is 
that of a Virginian who as a very young 
man had thought himself out of sym- 
pathy with the peculiar institution of 
the South. He left his early home, for 
Vou. CXII.—No. 668.—39 
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which his love never ceased, and became 
one of the most fervent of those aboli- 
tionists at the North who classed war 
and slavery together. Most of these 
when war seemed to threaten slavery, 
no longer classed it with slavery, but 
Dr. Conway is still eager to record him- 
self as of a faith unchanged by the 
course of events. 

We confess that interested as we have 
been by the expression of an opinion 
which many once held and few or none 
hold now, we have been more taken with 
a notion suggested by Dr. Conway’s 
avowal of his position. If he could, he 
would imaginably read backwards the 
annals of those four years of blood, and 
would arrive at that period of suspense 
when it was still doubtful whether the 
South would secede and the North would 
eoerce. There is a kind of charm in 
this sort of thing which we think the 
reader will perhaps feel more if the facts 
form no part of his autobiography, and 
it is to the impersonal, almost to the 
irrelevant, phase of the affair which we 
should preferably invite him to summon 
his fancy. If all history were reversible, 
possibly we should not like it; we should 
have conditions to rearrange, we should 
have characters to reconstruct, we should 
have motives to difference, we should 
have actions to annul, and a thousand 
details to adjust in the order of events, 
for a fresh reading, and we should no 
doubt find the task burdensome and at 
last tedious. But once in a way, with a 
shy at the facts here and there, and with 
a wholly irresponsible relation to results, 
we do not see how the mind could more 
harmlessly amuse itself. The eternal Jf 
which stands challengingly before us in 
the history which we are still to make 
would lose all its terror in the history 
we should unmake, and would be merely 
the sign to which we should recur again 
and again in the fascinating game. 

The memory of the many who laid 
down their lives for a righteous cause, 
as they believed, on both sides, in the 
Civil War, still survives so tenderly in 
the reverence of their kindred, that one 
must not venture to recast the fact in 
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any idle or curious wise; but one can 
hardly forbear to inquire what sort of 
eventuation there would have been for 
such a character as Lincoln’s, for in- 
stance, if there had been no war. His 
high fate is now so much a part of what 
is most precious to us in our national 
consciousness that we are scarcely willing 
to ask what he would have been if he 
had not suffered through those four 
years of black eare, of corroding anx- 
iety, all penetrated with flashes of 
very tragical mirth, and all ending in 
his most meaningless murder. We 
know, from the annals of the few 
bright days which followed those years, 
that he had in him the wisdom of the 
peacemaker, and the forbearance that 
was too much forgotten afterwards in 
the dramatic endeavors of reconstruc- 
tion; so that if there had been no 
coercion of secession, but only the tacit 
acquiescence which Dr. Conway still 
imagines best, Lincoln would have known 
how to deal with the situation as states- 
manly, as Christianly, as with the situa- 
tion to which the war left him. We call 
everything that happens the order of 
Providence, and perhaps there are not 


only no accidents, but no perversities, 
no traverses of the divine intention, and 
we may confirm ourselves in the pious 
custom because of the good which comes 


out of evil. It is of course venture- 
some to say that even if we had not 
had the Civil War we might have had 
Lincoln, but if that is too venturesome 
then we may still ask if we might not 
have had, in the reconciliation of the 
peacefully parted North and South, types 
of character and facts of statesmanship 
as great as those developed in the period 
of reconstruction following the forcible 
reunion of the sections. 

One wonders whether, if we had fought 
no war of aggression and dismember- 
ment with the Republic of Mexico, we 
might not have acquired California by 
some act of amicable cession, and wheth- 
er we might not profitably read back- 
ward that disgraceful chapter of our 
history to the opening sentences where 
we were yet unstained by its bloodshed. 
The last war with Great Britain was 
fought upon issues which were entirely 
ignored in the terms of the peace con- 
eluding it, and if we could correct the 
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episode to the beginning, we should jot 
have the heritage of mutual injury which 
fell to both sides from it. The kind of 
statesmanship which that inconclusive 
passage developed in its greatest hero, 
Andrew Jackson, gave us primarily tl, 
doctrine that to the victor belong 
spoils in party politics, and ultimat 
ly the aggressive temper in which 
made war on Mexico for the extension 
of slavery. 

But the civic potentialities of retr 
acted history can never be so interesting 
as its personal implications, in which 
passion and character are more imn 
diately appreciable. If we imagin 
Benedict Arnold, with all his great 
qualities, unvexed to treason by the in- 
justices of the Continental Congress, « 
if we imagine him successful in his 
treasonable attempt, what a series 
tremendous situations present them- 
selves! In the one case, the bravest and 
best of our generals, after Washington, 
goes on from victory to victory, and 
shortens by years the struggle for in- 
dependence, while giving his country a 
hero whom she must cherish in honorable 
remembrance forever. André is not 
hanged, but survives, a generous enemy, 
like Burgoyne, to go home and plead our 
righteous cause in Parliament, having 
married Honora Sneyd, and settled down 
in civil life. In the other case, the revo- 
lution is a failure; Washington, with all 
his forces, falls into the hands of the 
British, is sent for trial to England, and 
is condemned for treason and put to 
death. The mind revolts from such a 
possibility, but it is what may very easily 
happen, if we reverse the course of his- 
tory in this instance. 

Suppose we turn back the pages of a 
later chapter, and come to the hour at 
Waterloo when the balance of victory 
trembled toward Napoleon: a little 
prompter action on his part gives the field 
to the French, and immediately we have a 
Europe-wide empire enduring to this day 
under the rule of the Corsican and his 
line. Or suppose Aaron Burr to have 
carried into effect his designs against 
the Spanish domination in Mexico, and 
to have founded a vast empire in our 
West and Southwest, with himself on 
the throne: we should not then have been 
eelebrating, last year, the cession of 
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Louisiana to this Republic, but should 
have been rejoicing with the subjects of 
Aaron III. or Aaron IV. in the exten- 
sion of their territory from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific, and from the Red 
River of the North to the Isthmus of 
Darien, as it would still have been called; 
we might have been an acquiescent 
tness of their ceremonies in opening 
e Panama Canal. It is not impossible 
ut the mighty state, militarized as Burr 
vould have known how to militarize the 
warlike populations of our border, would 
have carried its arms eastward and we 
now forming part of a continental 
mpire under the rule perhaps of an Em- 
press Theodosia. Hamilton should not 
have earlier fallen in a duel with her im- 
placable ancestor, but should be living 
still; or that at least is the implication 
to the fancy of all the reversals of the 
lamentable past to the point where events 
might have taken a different course. But 
t is not really so. The dead who wrong- 
fully suffered in the past must in any 
‘vent be dead, and our grief for them 
would not have been enriched by the 
memory of their heroism or martyrdom, 
if they had died peaceably and justly. 
How often, with those whose loss has 
stricken us to the heart, do we go back 
to a point where if we had done this 
wr not done that, it seems that they might 
have lived! For a while the uttermost 
bitterness of death dwells in that vain 
fancy, but after another while that too 
passes, and the sorrow that dreams of 
being joy resigns itself to be sorrow on 
the terms of the final oblivion which 
awaits every human emotion. It is an 
intolerable thought from which the mind 
flies again to those lighter interests of 
states and peoples whose griefs are gen- 
eral, and have not the poignancy of per- 
sonal anguish. One thinks, for instance, 
f the Spanish invasions of Mexico and 
Peru, and muses upon the possibilities 
f developed Aztec and Inea civiliza- 
tions which seemed in their flower when 
Cortes and Pizarro struck them down. 
It is not too bold to imagine a socialistic 
state of the supreme type which has beex 
the ideal of generous minds ever since 
Sir Thomas More invented Utopia de- 
veloping from the communistic polity 
which the Peruvians had carried so far. 
All along the shores of the vast ocean 


of accomplished fact lie the wrecks of 
thrones, principalities, and powers, which 
we might similarly reconstitute for a 
happier destiny. Everywhere those coaste 
are strewn with broken and dismantled 
ships of state in which the fancy labori- 
ously repairs and sets sail for the tran 
quil haven of their departure, there tc 
trim and provision them for a new and 
prosperous venture into the future which 
has so long been the past. 

The question which constantly op 
presses the panting breath is whether 
what has happened was really inevitable. 
At the moments when we seemed to 
choose, when we hesitated and faltered, 
“ dividing the swift mind,” now this way 
and now that, was there really no choice 
at all? Were we still the helpless slaves 
of a blind determinism, and never the 
children of a loving Father, who held 
us too tenderly in his heart to cross v3 
in an erring will; who respected our free- 
dom, even when we used it for our un- 
doing, rather than force us to a right 
decision? Must we accept some such 
soulless creed, and bid conscience sleep 
in peace, since to-morrow we die, whether 
we fast or whether we feast? Or must 
we reject it, and go back to the old be- 
ginning, whither science herself now 
seems to be leading the way, and hope 
for better effects from the righteous 
causes than have hitherto flowed from 
them? Whatever we say, or whatever we 
think, there is an eternal ache in us for 
the irretrievable, an undying remorse for 
the thing that, if we had been better 
advised or better willed, we might or 
might not have done. The sick man 
recasts the years or days before his mor- 
tal malady began, and suffers a keener 
despair in the phantom shape in which 
he hannts the happier time; the victim 
of his own mischoice, or of a mischoice 
not his own, antedates in imagination 
the present misery and dwells in a vain 
past where the error is yet a potentiality. 

Probably in any attempt to resolve 
results into their origins and start from 
these on a different course, we should 
always be deceived by the light of our 
own knowledge. Probably it is still bet- 
ter for the world to grope in darkness 
towards the future than to push con- 
fidently forward in a direction opposite 
from that of experience. What evils may 










































































































































































































































not lie that way! At the moment Cesar 
felt those killing thrusts of the repub- 
lican caucus he must have keenly re- 
gretted the passage of the Rubicon; and 
yet if he had not crossed that fated 
stream, would there have been no Roman 
empire? Or would there have been some 
Cesar of another name, who would have 
had the imperial bee in his helmet, 
and would have led on the course of like 
events from like causes? It comes back 
to the old question whether the accom- 
plished facts were inevitable. Must we 
believe that all the evil and sorrow in 
the world were ordained to happen, that 
error is as strictly an implication of life 
as death is? If Gladstone had been at 
the head of affairs when Kruger threat- 
ened a resistance to English aggression 
that would “stagger humanity,” would 
there now be a Transvaal Republic? But 
this supposition would imply that all the 
lives flung away in the struggle which 
actually ensued from Kruger’s menace, 
would now have been recovered from the 
viewless winds, and set again to serve 
and use the world. From this implica- 
tion the boldest fancy recoils, just as the 
mind shrinks from providing in another 
state for the innumerable spirits of men 
momently dying into eternity. 

One of the themes with which romance 
is fond of playing is a life which has no 
earthly close, and Hawthorne, in Sep- 
timius Felton, that most perfect of his 
incompleted schemes, delicately toys with 
the notion, only to perceive not so much 
its physical as its moral impossibility. 
Men must not live here forever, because 
through their vaster experience and deep- 
er wisdom they would make advance im- 
possible for the emulative generations 
to come, and with the egotism bred of 
innumerable years of self - preservation 
would tread their weaker fellows under- 
foot. He does not quite touch upon a 
point which we hope may interest the 
youthful reader rather more than the 
general drift of our discourse, and it 
remains for some future inquirer to 
employ his invention with the case of a 
lover, young on the terrestrial terms, 
meeting in rivalry a lover immortally 
young. We should hope that the ro- 
mancer who took up this theme would 
not fail to diseover in the course of his 
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study that the greatest charm of love 
lies in the lovers’ ignorance of each 
other’s nature. The youth thinks that 
the simple young girl toward whom hic< 
melting heart flows is a being mysteri, 
ly gifted, whose 


Us- 


—lightest thought is worth 
The experience of the wise. 


To this girl the youth whom his parents 
and friends are accustomed to look u; 
as a promising boy, rather lazy if clever, 
and rather stupid if good, appears a ma- 
ture and accomplished being who has 
only to make a sign of his willingness 
in order to have the sceptre of the glo} 
laid at his feet. Very likely neither 
either, but that is no reason why they 
should not live together in a fair degree 
of happiness. Their danger lies not s 
much in the possession of a common 
present, as in the want of a common past. 
Each has a past which separates the: 
in ideal when they attempt to read th. 
lives back into it. They are never eech 
other’s first loves; and in their progress 
toward their beginnings, each encounters 
a nature which renews the broken prom- 
ise of a perfect felicity. 


We fear indeed that the world must 
remain what we have made it, both on thx 
general and on the personal scale. The 
book of life is not printed for us like a 
Japanese volume to be read from the last 
page to the first, but it is told once for 
all from the beginning to the ending, 
and its sense remains forever unchanged. 
The event, whatever it is, is so irretrie\ 
able, that after a little play with it, th: 
mind, which was at first amused, shrinks 
baffled and almost appalled from the ef 
fort to recast it. In this world at least 
we have no second choice, and there is a 
great probability that we shall have non 
hereafter. It seems hard, but it seems 
the condition. The lesson is that we had 
better choose wisely once, or as wisely 
as we know, and let the reasons have 
as much, and the passions as little, t 
do with our choice as possible. Our 
experience must be for the future, not 
the past, and we shall have abundant 
use for it, since we not only are con- 
tinually offered some choice, but have 
no choice but to choose. 
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Cditar’s Study, 


HATEVER we may have been 

saying about unnecessary fore- 

grounds in literary construc- 
tion, there ean be no question of the 
necessity and importance of backgrounds. 
The painter can have no foreground 
other than the action itself; if he were 
to attempt such an exerescence, the ab- 
surdity would be at once apparent to the 
eye, which, within its own field, has, even 
without special training, an unerring 
sense of perspective, as it has of harmony. 
The reader’s eye is that of his mind, 
which without cultivation is easily hood- 
winked or confused; and often its com- 
nlex culture makes it tolerant of another 
kind of confusion, elaborately and de- 
liberately contrived for its oversubtle 
appreciation, but which would only be- 
wilder any simple intelligence. 

A background in a piece of art is so 
much of it as directly or indirectly en- 
haneces the interest of its theme. In a 
painting, the point upon which the be- 
holder’s interest is meant to be con- 
centrated may, in position, be removed 
to any distance by an interval occupied 
by elements—atmosphere, ete.—which are 
not only harmonious with, but by way 
of approach distinctly lend something to, 
the central effect. This interval is logic- 
olly part of the background. The prep- 
eration for a like purpose in fiction 
equally belongs to the background; but 
the writer lacks the advantage which the 
painter has, of the whole effect conveyed 
in a single view, gathered within one 
continuous sense-impression, and he must 
make up for this lack, in so far as he can, 
by the mastery of his art. Obviously he 
should not exaggerate his disadvantage 
by the introduction of impertinent details. 
Whatever is essential to the atmosphere 
of his story—to those effects which have 
as. much to.do with determining its quality 
as his style has, and which are hardly 
indicated in the word “ atmosphere ”— 
he patiently elaborates, with due regard 
also to the reader’s patience. So long as 
he delights ns, making it a pleasure for 
us to halt with him as he lingers with 
detail and analysis, we do not complain— 
we willingly submit ourselves to a master. 


Some of the finest stories are nearly 
all background, the seanty events often 
only serving for accentuation and sharper 
definition. It is a distinctively modern 
accomplishment in the art of fiction— 
this making of a background, the artistic 
effect of which is secured also in history 
and in the essay. The fact that masters 
in this field narrow their audience through 
neglect of dramatic effect does not lessen 
the delight they give to their limited 
circle of readers. 

There is always the danger of excessive 
elaboration. Fancy, whose exploits are 
sometimes pushed to the verge of wea- 
riness, takes the place of imagination 
which never tires. Too often a specula- 
tion as relentless as it is unconvincing 
occupies undue space, as, for example, 
that concerning heredity, the writer being 
falsely persuaded that the record of his 
kero’s or heroine’s ancestors must rein- 
force and illuminate the waiting drama. 
We may forgive this diversion in a power- 
ful novel like Mrs. Thurston’s The Gam- 
bler, but in the short story it is difficult, 
upon a restricted canvas, to restore due 
proportion after the fateful disorder has 
run its course. 

Then, too, the writer should bear in 
mind that far the larger part of his back- 
greund is already existing in the mind 
of his readers. 


Impressionism has its place in litera- 
ture as in painting. It is that advanced 
stage of modern subjectivism, in which 
the contours, relations, and logical mean- 
ings of things, whether of the world or 
of the mind, seem to disappear in the 
interests of pure westheticism, which lays 
stress upon tone, color, atmosphere, mood, 
end all those aspects which immediately 
—that is, without the intervention of 
any mental consideration—appeal to a 
specially refined sensibility. It has its 
values—those of a formless world—mar- 
vellous disclosures of the hues of objects 
and of their very shadows, also of in- 
suspected possibilities in our tempera- 
ments and sensibilities, and it has seemed 
to bring us to the verge of a mystic 
region, wherein we were promised com- 
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munion with the souls of things. This 
stage of development reached its natural 
limit in painting a few years ago, when, 
if we could not tell whether a picture 
was right side up, or it made no differ- 
ence which side up it was, that picture 
was, on the face of it, a supreme example 
of impressionistic art. That was the time 
of the prose pastel. 

In this extreme impressionism the 
picture was all background. These dis- 
sipations in shadow-land, where one was 
nourished on flavors, lived intensively, 
and perhaps 


Died of a rose, in aromatic pain, 


could be of only brief duration. Human 
sensibility could not bear the strain. The 
mists of this alien world were swept away, 
but the real values of impressionism sur- 
vived for all they were worth to art and 
literature, consistently with the recogni- 
tion and resumption of form, substance, 
and meaning, and with the reserve in- 
dispensable to sane operation. 

The quest for the “souls of things” 
came to have a new meaning, looking 
beyond quintessential emanations to in- 
timate truths. The emphasis upon the 
background remains, for intellectual even 
more than for merely esthetic satisfac- 
tion. As an excellent illustration of the 
story which is all background, we have 
in this number one by Mr. Howells, 
with the interlocutory device which gives 
it the dramatic interest and entertain- 
ment of a play. But the background— 
how far away it is from that of the im- 
pressionist scheme! Finely spun as the 
web is, with the delicacy of gossamer, 


elusive as is the haunting question which’ 


is its main motif, shifting in form at 
every turn, but remaining to the end 
piquant and of doubtful determination, 
yet every line of the texture is firm; 
every situation, however feigned, is clear- 
ly depicted; every one of the dramatis 
persone is a living character, challenging 
our interest in the particular film he 
contributes to this glinting fabric. But 
it is in the theme—the attitude of the 
modern girl in courtship—that the 
reader’s predominant interest lies, though 
this theme is nowhere pressed upon the 
reader, latent behind the whole rep- 
resentation but, at every point, the per- 
sistent implication, and, after all, left 
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undetermined. It ends as it begins, a 
question—of such interest in the reader’s 
mind that it matters nothing to him 
whether all that lies between beginning 
and end is actuality or pure invention, 
since it has served its purpose in height 
ening the interest of the speculation, 
while it has all along its charming cours 
served also for his entertainment. 

Such a story is justified in its tricksi- 
ness, which is so germane to its theme 
and to all the flitting fancies associated 
with it. Tricksiness of this sort, and 
delighting the reader after this fashion, 
is something quite distinct from an out- 
right trick perpetrated upon the reader— 
as in the case of the story that turns out 
in the end to have been only a dream, 
and the reader is simply befooled, or of 
that other kind of story, equally hood- 
winking, gulling the reader by the easily 
contrived device of mistaken identity or 
condition. The dénouement may prove 
a pleasant surprise, though it is not art 
so much as artifice, and is not so despica- 
ble as the contrived shock, whether 


comic or tragic, which upon the victim 
has the effect of a practical joke. 
The story which depends upon its sou! 


rather than upon its body, and whose 
raiment is spiritual rather than mate- 
rial, did not grow out of impressionism, 
though it may be said in a way to have 
grown up with it and, perhaps, to have 
been helped by the association. The 
effects of tone, color, and mood belong 
to the very temperament of genius. But 
this story we have been considering has 
something beyond these; though like the 
products of impressionism it eludes plot 
and the hard and fast features of ac- 
tuality, it has a focussed meaning—and 
it is especially for that reason that we 
have adduced it. 

The meaning in this kind of story 
does not reach to anything beyond itself, 
has no ulterior intention as to an effect 
upon the mind or morals of the reader, 
and while it takes the form of a question, 
it involves no casuistry, and is not a 
problem capable of mental solution. The 
question is concerned with life and, there- 
fore, has no, logical term or determina- 
tion; it is a continuous question with 
no limit to the variation of its ever- 
changing facets, and it is continuous- 
ly answered, suggestively, in the light 
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at each successive turn, but 
or finally answered— 
like all the questions 
which life puts to us. Such stories 
we cannot expect to convey absolute 
conviction; they are convincing only as 
life itself is econvineing. Life does not 
offer problems taking the shape of 
mathematical or logical propositions; it 
presents mysteries, which, according to 
our vision, are partially illuminated in 
its own terms, yet forever hiding in 
elusive implications. 

So remote are these stories from those 
which depend for their interest upon 
contrivance or invention, and which, 
after the exhaustion of the writer’s in- 
genuity, become suddenly obvious and 
explicable, through their exclusion of 
every essentially vital element,—so re- 
mote, too, from what we know as the 
“problem” story, which deals with the 
entanglements and complications of in- 
stitutional life,—that they seem to retire 
into a region quite apart from physical 
contact and even from merely mental 
apprehension, and to naturally demand 
an insubstantial fabric as flexible as our 
spiritual moods and humors and our 
poetic fancies—wherein they are allied 
to impressionistic work; and they demand 
a fine quality of imagination for the 
achievement of effects which are at once 
entertaining and accordant to their 
high questioning. 

Mastery in this kind of fiction is not 
accorded to virile strength as in stories 
which have, as we say, a grip on the 
reader—the bold seizure and pressure 
paralyze the delicate fancy essential to 
this fine speculation; mysticism tends 
too much toward vague symbolism; pure 
estheticism lacks the necessary quick- 
ness and piquancy and too readily in- 
clines to languor. It is here that Pros- 
pero, with all his magic, needs the 
service of his Ariel. 

In our last Study we had something 
to say about stories which resolved them- 
selves into interrogations, and mentioned 
Mr. Arthur McEwen’s “One Artist or 
Two?’ in which, as our readers remem- 
ber, the novelist Warburton relentlessly 
insists upon the hypocrisy of John Brom- 
ley, the preacher, whom in earlier days 
he had known as a man wholly selfish 
and devoid of moral sense, and afterward 


radiant 
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had rescued from jail on the condition 
that he should assume the réle of an 
evangelist. At a later stage, Bromley, 
from a conscious and confessed hypocrite, 
becomes, in the esteem of others and in 
his own conviction, a sincere believer in 
what he publicly professes; but his friend 
the novelist, while admitting the pos- 
sibility of self-deception on Bromley’s 
part, maintains that this is only the 
final stage consummating his hypocrisy. 
At the end, the question which has all 
along haunted the reader’s mind sudden- 
ly changes its shape, without any deter- 
mination on the writer’s part, and, no 
longer confined to the case presented, 
transcending indeed all casuistry, em- 
braces in its challenge the whole con- 
duct of life. Is it all a masquerade? 
Is all the world a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players, in some 
deeper sense than in Jaques’s portrayal? 
The whole story is a background, with 
this immense speculation occupying a 
central but hidden position, and finally 
occupying the reader’s mind and soul 
to the exclusion of the story itself, 


which has served its fine purpose. A 


mystery of life has eclipsed one of its 
particular problems. 


What interests us most in this kind 
of short story is that it is of so recent 
emergence in the evolution of fiction, 
though it is but one of a number of 
distinctly new variations, all independ- 
ent of outworn devices, and ali dis- 
closing fresh fields of imaginative ac- 
tivity — also novel features of human 
interest in intimate truths of life, not 
hitherto so frankly met and so hospita- 
bly entreated, made the most of through 
close acquaintance which breaks up many 
of our old feuds with them due to our 
shyness and timidity. Not only has the 
art of fiction thus gained a larger scope, 
but, with the correspondingly wider 
culture of sensibility and sympathy, a 
new species of humor has been gener- 
ated, due precisely to that expansion, 
allied, as humor always is, to generous 
tolerance and charity. 

Our hopes an’ our fears have made 
friends with each other—the hopes tem- 
pered through the surrender of vain il- 
lusions, the more readily yielded because 
no longer needed, since the fears, more 
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nearly entertained, have been trans- 
formed into safer and more helpful 
friends than the hopes ever seemed to be: 
the kind of disillusionment that hap- 
pened to the gods of Asgard when on 
friendly terms they visited the lower- 
world giants. 

It was the old custom in drama and 
fiction to represent what was called good 
and what was called evil as embodied 
in separate hosts, or separate individual 
champions, meeting in hostile conflict, 
completely visored and disguised. Thus 
was given an opportunity for Virtue 
to triumph with immunity. Now the 
barriers are down, and whatever dis- 
guises there may be are for the most 
part transparent; good and evil lie side 
by side in the same soul, or in every 
rising of one the other also is entan- 
glingly present; in a conflict an absolute 
victory, if that were possible, would in- 
volve peril, so that we are wisely enjoined 
to suffer the tares with the wheat; and 
our passive sufferance, through deeper 
comprehension, becomes a positive toler- 
ance. It’is no small part of our wisdom 
that we have a judicious mistrust and 
dread of immaculateness. If the waters 
of life could by some special distillation 
attain absolute purity, we should, for 
lack of reaction, come into an anemic 
estate, such an one as we would have 
been born to in a world made after what 
some would deem a wiser fashion than 
that of the Creator—a world aseptic and 
atoxic and without interchange of light 
with darkness. 

The story of to-day is remarkable not 
“for its exclusion of evil traits, but for its 
truer perspective of human failures and 
excellences, its wiser mingling of these. 
This new temperament of fiction began 
as a notable feature with George Eliot, 
and has been steadily developed, until 
now the polite reader has no relish for 
the unmixed type of saint or sinner. 
If there is any bright cherub sitting up 
aloft that takes care of the poor editor, 
it is one who restrains his hand when he 
would accept a story in which pure 
malice has any part or one in which 
pharisaism wins any favor. 


We have in our new literature, as in 
our new life, come upon gospel ground 
at the same time that we have established 
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a true democracy in-the world of letters 
Puritanism began with a crude icon 
clasm which, but only after the abat 
ment of its fanaticism and fierce intoler 
ance, is seen to have been beneficent 
since we have gained by it for the En 
lish-speaking race what has not yet be: 
fully realized for any other—the triump 
cf individualism. A man of no othe: 
race stands so wholly for himself an 
not for a class, pledged to no form of 
communal idolatry or specious symbo! 
ism. It does not follow that in lite: 
ture he excels writers of other races in 
art, but that, in so far as the gospel and 
democracy have done their best for hin 
certain qualities should distinguish his 
work. For one thing, it should hav 
greater psychical meaning; for another 
thing, it should illustrate the emancipa 
tion of the human spirit—not merely i: 
a negative way as having divested itscl! 
of the outward trappings and insignia 
with which the literature of the past 
has been associated and from which it 
has gained an imposing distinction, but 
pesitively, as clothed in the garments of 
living truth. If our contemporary fic- 
tion, as represented in the work of the 
best masters, does not show these quali 
ties, then it is a failure, unworthy of its 
time and opportunity. 

We do not ask of these masters that 
they shall have the striking eminence of 
the greatest writers of the past. The 
conditions of that kind of eminence do 
not exist in the present. It is enough, 
in this more level world we live in, that 
the servant should be as the master, 
on the gospel and democratic principle 
that mastery is service. 

Our writers are making a new litera- 
ture, especially a new prose literature, 
which, if not more eminent than that of 
the past, yet is in advance of it in the 
line of evolutionary tendencies. It has 
widened and deepened the currents of 
human sympathy and enlarged the scope 
of a rational appreciation of the truths 
of life, and it has done this without any 
dependence upon the devices, whether 
contrived or ready at hand, which helped 
an older literature to a more imposing 
grandeur. In the simplest way, with- 
out gloss or pretence, it meets the de- 
mands of a deeply cultivated sensibility. 
In a word, it serves. 
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Where there’s 


THOUGHT so when the Peapack court- 
house bell struck eight, and when it 
brazenly clanged the hour of nine I 
mentioned it. 

‘What’s the matter with the bell?” I 

sked the Chief of Police. 

‘What!” cried the Chief. “ Haven't you 
eard how Lem’s rich uncle turned up, and 

ww we simultaneously lost the Judge, 
married the Widow, and cracked the bell?” 

Whereupon he smacked his lips, and cried 
i loud voice as one who is telling history: 

‘ Lemuel Waller 
struck this town 
three years ago, 
reamy-eyed and soft 
ly smiling. He said 
he liked the sylvan 
beauty of the place 
ind its chances of be- 
coming the metropo- 
lis of all the region 
hereabouts. But par- 
ticularly he remarked 
about the Youth and 
seauty of the female 
population that so 
adorned and graced 
our rustic habita- 
tions. Strange to 
say, the Youth and 
Beauty got to hear 
about it, and Lem 
was made more of in 
a week than most 
strangers would be in 
a year. 

“It leaked out that 
Lem was the favorite 
nephew of old Joshua 
Waller, who owned 
the Lucky Strike 
mine out in Dead- 
wood. Jim Mullins, 
the popular grocery- 
man, sitting one day 
full of  euriosity 
among his butter 
tubs and _ cheeses, 
spoke up and asked 
Lemuel if rumor had 
it right. Lem ad- 
mitted it under pro- 
test, and included a 
statement that the 
ladies of these here 
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regions were Venuses in looks and Circes 
in all the adorable arts of the sex. The 
Widow Perkins set her cap for Lem the very 
next night, at an ice-cream and _ straw- 
berry festival for the benefit of the chapel 
down in Jockey Hollow, and when Lem 
gracefully responded, all this vicinity, ex 
cept the Judge, just sat back and smiled 
encouragement at them. 

“And why was the Judge forlorn? And 
why didn’t he smile in happy harmony? 
Because he had his eye on the Widow him- 
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self. The Judge was our leading citizen at 
that time—owned the bank and nominated 
the Mayor—but his popularity was waxing 
pale on account of his foreclosing tricks. 
He had a mortgage on the Widow’s farm 
that was overdue, and he was foreclosing 
the mortgage and courting the Widow at 
the same time—an able man. One night 
when he called Lem was there, and the 
Judge flung down the gauntlet of war, while 
Lemuel sternly picked it up, with Beauty 
sitting there a-looking on, and the crickets 
chirping, and the gold and purple clouds 
banking up over the river in the west. 

“*Onee upon a time,’ said Lem, dreamy- 
eyed and softly smiling he advanced 
towards the Judge, who had been making 
ribald references to folks that lived off 
their rich relations— Once upon a_ time, 
out West where I was raised, there was a 
lawyer who foreclosed a mortgage on a 
widow. Next night the boys they up and 
hung him.’ 

“ And Lem had almost reached the 
Judge at the same time that he reached 
the climax of his stirring chapter of Weset- 
ern history, the Judge saw fit to make his 
bow and so departed. After that he only 
called on the Widow when be knew for 
sure that Lem had duties that called him 
elsewhere. 

“ Meanwhile Lem talked about starting in 
business, but he didn’t. Lem’s business 


as 


as 


opportunities kept us merry and at our ease. 
His schemes for amassing wealth pleased us.’ 
He generally started talking a month be- 
fore his remittance was due, but he always 


changed the subject just as soon as he 
signed for his registered letter. His last 
idea was a window-ventilator which he told 
us he could make for fifty cents and sell for 
five dollars. He had circulars printed and 
formed a stock company, fifty thousand 
dollars capital, but his remittance came 
the following week, and he gave all the 
stock to Jim Mullins, who had advanced the 
printing and incorporating expenses. Jim 
took the stock around to the bank to see 
if he could borrow anything on it, but the 
Judge didn’t see it that way at all. 

“Right at this point Gene Carrell, who 
keeps the United States Hotel, was almost 
paralyzed by a carriage driving up to his 
place with a very old invalid and a doctor 
in it. The doctor and the driver carried the 
invalid up-stairs, where his moanings sound- 
ed through the whole house, and when the 
doctor came down and paid for the whole 
second floor a week in advance and regis- 
tered, ‘Joshua Waller and physician, Dead- 
wood,’ Gene’s paralysis was complete and 
nearly turned chronic. 

“* Who’s the leading citizen around here? 
asked the doctor. 

“* Judge Pierson,’ said Gene, still dazed 
and numb, and the doctor had written a 
note to the Judge and sent it off by the 
driver, and the Judge had appeared and 
gone up-stairs quite some time, before Gene 
came out of his trance. So then he did the 
mext best thing. He went up-stairs, too, and 
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gently let himself into the next room 
gummed his eye to the transom that 
opened a crack. After listening a min 
Gene perceived that the Judge was writi 
the old man’s will, and also that the 
gentleman was feeling anything but kin 
towards Lem—a feeling which the Judge \ 
helping along. 

“* After providing for my debts,’ the « 
man was saying, ‘I want— Is that wut 
less nephew of mine still engaged in t! 
ventilator business he wrote me about?’ 
suddenly asked. 

“* Ves,’ laughed the Judge in his nasi 
way. ‘as much as he was ever engaged 
anything.’ 

“*Tll teach him,’ groaned the old gentle 
man. ‘Put it down that I give and bx 
queath all the rest of my personal propert) 
to the charitable institutions throughout thx 
country, amounting in all to six hundred 
and ten thousand dollars, according to sched 
ule annexed, providing that each such in 
stitution shall only receive enough to equip 
its windows with ventilators, and that these 
ventilators must be bought from the Walle: 
Ventilator Company, of New Jersey. That 
‘ll make the wuthless seamp work for a 
living!’ 

“Such was the scene that Gene looked 
down upon: The patient tossing on the pil- 
lows, the doctor occasionally raising him to 
give him a stimulant, the Judge solemnly 
scratching on the paper, the light dim like 
a church, and the sounds of this teeming 
township sounding faint and hushed through 
the shuttered windows. 

“At this interesting point Gene heard 
some one fumbling at the lock of the door 
of the room he was in, and he only just 
jumped down in time when the two hired 
girls came tiptoeing in. One had already 
climbed up to the crack before the other 
caught sight of Gene behind the bureau. 
Gene was sitting at his desk down-stairs 
half an hour later, feeling full of virtue 
because of the lecture he had given the help, 
when the doctor and the Judge came down, 
jooking pale and upset. The doctor told 
Gene he must keep the house very quiet, be- 
cause the invalid had relapsed and would 
never recover consciousness again. ‘ And put 
this in the safe,’ said the doctor. ‘It’s his 
will. He just signed it before he went off.’ 
Gene said afterwards that he couldn’t for 
the life of him guess what made his help 
so high and lofty the following week till he 
found that they had been the witnesses. 

“The next morning, as Jim Mullins was 
sitting in his grocery contemplating life 
among his butter-tubs and cheeses, in walked 
the Judge and said that the weather was 
improving. From that the talk turned to 
fresh air, and then to ventilation, until 
at last the Judge broke out with that 
nasty laugh of his. 

“* Jim,’ said he, ‘I understand that you 
still own the stock of that wuthless venti- 
lator company.’ 

“*Wuthless!’ sniffed Jim. 
I’ve got a hundred dollars 


‘Ho! Here 
of wuthless 
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lers this morning, and 
e just refused a wuth- 
ss offer of ten thou- 
nd dollars for the stock. 
always said that Lem 
ould bring me luck at 
st 

“* Refused ten thousand ?” 
sked the Judge. ‘Who 
ffered it?’ 

“*That man across the 
treet,’ said Jim, ‘ there be- 
iind that tree. And from 
the way he’s looking, I 
think he’s coming back as 
soon as you’re gone. Not 
hat I want to hurry 
you, Judge.’ 

“* But the Judge was over 
the street before Lem had 
fairly finished, because he 
had seen that the man was 
the doctor. The doctor 
walked away as fast as he 
could when he saw the 
Judge approaching. Pea- 
pack lost sight of them go- 
ing up the steps of the 
hotel, and from there on 
Gene Carrell took up the 
chase and followed them 
up-stairs as soon as he 
could, and glued his ear to 
the transom crack again. 

“* An right,’ the doctor 


was whispering; ‘I’ve gx 


ten thousand dollars. ‘ll 


give you my check, and if 
you can raise the other 
forty thousand, I think 
he’ll sell the stock. And 
’ll—I’ll_ keep the patient 
from recover—’ 

“*°Sh!’ said the Judge. ‘Come outside.’ 

“ And out they went.” 

Here the Chief paused and sorrowfully 
shook his head as he looked over the 
dark, mysterious valley, to the jet-black 
hills beyond. 

“Next morning,” he continued, “Jim 
Mullins had fifty thousand dollars, and 
the two conspirators had the stock. And 
then—” 

Once more the Chief paused, this time 
turning to me, putting his hand on my knee 
and lowering his voice till he spoke in a 
tone that dripped with the essence of 
tragedy. 

* And then—Uncle Joshua got better. All 
at once he got entirely better. Arose from 
his couch like a giant refreshed. That 
night there was a select party of four in 
his rooms—himself, Lemuel, Jim Mullins, 
and the doctor. There was some talk of 
taking Gene’s license away, it was such a 
powerful party, but everybody who came 
around to complain was invited up-sta‘rs 
and joined the party. That was a party. 
I nearly arrested a man that night. Befére 
they got through the only strictly sober 
man in these here regions was the Judge, 


DRAWER 


‘LEM CAME OUT WITH THE WIDOW ON HIS ARM” 


who dropped around while the festivities 
were at their height. Eyes like hat-pegs. 
Foaming at the mouth. 

“* What's all this?’ he asked the doctor, 
after he had beckoned him out into the 
hall, Gene keeping his ear in. 

“* Most surprising thing!’ cried the doc- 
tor. ‘ Patient has recovered! Most interest- 
ing case! Astonishing!’ 

“*Dods!’ snarled the Judge, ‘and I 
thought you were the man who was going 
to keep him from recovering!’ 

“*Didn’t I try?’ cried the doctor, speaking 
with a professional dignity. ‘ Laudanum. 
Two bottles. And a box of Paris green. It 
seemed to revive him!’ 

“<"Sh!’ said the Judge; ‘do you want to 
tell the whole neighborhood ?” 

“* And after he had been revived by the 
Paris green,’ cried the doctor, ‘I went out 
and got a telephone-pole and broke it over 
his head. And, Judge, he looked up in my 
face and smiled like a child. Like a child. 
Most touching thing. So out I went to 
get an axe—’ 

“But the Judge didn’t wait to hear any 
more. From all accounts he saw a great 
white light at last and out he went, waving 
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his hands most despairingly, and making 
gurgling little noises to the stars. 

“ This progressive community. was aroused 
to throes of the most titillating excitement 
when the story came out, and while every- 
body was discussing how the Judge had 
lost his forty thousand, and how Lem’s rich 
uncle wasn’t his uncle at all (which they 
only guessed at), and when it seemed as if 
excitement couldn’t go any higher, we were 
all aroused to fresher and mightier throes 
by Lemuel up and marrying the Widow. 
That’s the night the boys broke into jail 
and sneaked off with the court-house bell 
to serenade Lem and his proud and happy 
bride. I was up there on the lawn, and I 
remonstrated with Gene for his conduct, 
Gene being the ringleader, ringing the bell 
till it cracked. 
said I, ‘I’m surprised at. you. 
You’re under a cloud anyhow, you are, from 
your own story. For why is it that you 
didn’t warn the authorities that afterncon 
when you heard this diabolicai plot a-hatch- 
ing through the crack? We might have ar- 


* Gene,’ 
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rested the Judge. Hasn’t the 
partment got any functions?’ 

“* Chief,’ said he, ‘I'll tell you. I w 
just getting down from the crack to do 1 
duty as a citizen and a friend of Len 
when the doctor came back into the roo 
and if you'd seen the way that unconscio) 
invalid le’pt out of bed and how he and t! 
doctor cake-walked about the room a1 
punched each other with sly and roguis 
punches till they had to stuff my pillows i 
their mouths to refrain from rousing t} 
house with their uproarious merriment—i 
you’d seen all that,’ said he, ‘ you’d kno 
right well why I didn’t warn this law-abid 
ing community of the diabolical plot I heard 
a-hatching through the crack.’ 

“And just then Lem came out on th: 
front piazza, dreamy-eyed and softly smiling 
with the Widow on his arm, and he burned 
the Judge’s mortgage that had been pai 
off with the Judge’s own good money. Then 
he kissed the bride, and they all went 
plumb crazy, and that was when they crack 
ed the bell.” 


Police | 





A Strenuous Experience 


From the Adventures of a Bookworm 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


es peanr” the Bookworm cried, as he 
emerged 

From out a_ bold 

splurged 

About right 


lance— 


romance whose hero 


carelessly with sword and 

A tale it was of former days in France— 

“I’m mighty glad that by some hook or 
crook 

I have escaped from that most awful book! 

Three times I’ve stumbled into 
gore 

That nearly drowned me ere I could with- 
draw 


pools of 


Five times the doughty hero’s rapier hissed 

So close unto my neck it barely missed, 

And by the villain flying, short of breath, 

Four times was I nigh trampled unto 
death ; 

And once, on page six hundred forty-three, 

Where Gaston grapples with the Comte de 
Brie, 

And flings him down the yawning oubliette, 

I bored right through into the dank and 
wet, 

And as the dying Comte let forth his shriek 

I nearly set the horrid thing aleak. 

A millionth of an inch along that way 

And there’d have been the deuce to 
pay. 


very 


A page or two beyond I sprained my teeth 

Upon a dungeon wall, the moat beneath, 

And when I thus this barrier did note, 

I bored a trifle higher in the moat; 

And, on my honor, I was just about 

Six weary mortal weeks in getting out. 

Thrice was I lost in trackless forests dense ; 

Twice was I locked in some chateau im- 
mense ; 

And once I bored into a cabaret 

Just where the flowing bowl of punch was 
set— 

And oh the stuff that gurgled down my 
throat— 

The ooze was better drinking in the moat! 

And finally when Chapter Last came by 

I vow I thought that then and there I’d 
die— 

The hero and the Princess with her blush 

Filled page on page with such confounded 
mush. 


Hereafter I intend. to show more care 

In the selection of my bill of tare. 

On cyclopedias and things like that, 

On hymn-books, sermons, joke-books stale 
and flat, 

On Jedgers and account-books e’en I'll dine: 

No more historical romance for mine.” 
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A Love Match 


BY BURGESS JOHNSON 


"TWAS at the races that they met; the Jungle A. A. U. 
Had opened an athletic field upon the upper Nile. 
Beneath her frank, admiring gaze he strove the best he knew, 
And won a two-mile handicap against the crocodile. 

It was a contest fine to see!—the crowd grew boisterous 
And madly shouted Hip, hip hip, hip, Hipp—opotamus! 


Though Miss Rhinoceros’s beaux referred to him with scorn, 
’Twas plain she’d eyes for no one else. “That brow! Those manly feet!” 
“T’m glad he won!” she cried again, and tooted on her horn,— 
And so her friend Miss Lioness contrived to have them meet. 
“Such graceful embonpoint!” he sighed, his hand upon his heart; 
‘Twas clear to all who stood about he loved her from the start 


The Jungle felt no great surprise when soon their cards were out; 
The wedding was a fine affair, the sourest critics grant. 

Though Dean Giraffe is higher Church, there’s very little doubt 
That all were better satisfied with Bishop L. E. Phant. 


And now, if Heaven send them twins, ’twill save a lot of fuss 
To name them Hipporoceros and Rhinopotamus. 
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His Florist 


UBLIC-SCHOOL teachers in Little Italy 

are constant recipients of presents of 
various kinds from admiring scholars. The 
presents vary all the way from ripe toma- 
toes to five-dollar bills. When the intrinsic 
value of an offering is beyond uw certain limit 
the teacher usually institutes an inquiry 
as to its original source. One boy made 
frequent gifts of flowers. As long as they 
were somewhat faded the teacher accepted 
them unquestioningly, but when Tony ap- 
peared on a certain morning with a large 
bunch of expensive white roses she felt con- 
strained to ask the boy where he got them. 
Heaven and earth and the Madonna were 
called upon to witness that the flowers had 
been purchased, later that they had been a 
vift, and finally that Tony’s mother had 
sent them as a token of her regard. The 
teacher grew more stern in her demand for 
particulars in regard to Tony’s getting the 
lowers. There was a flower-stand on the 
towery, two blocks west, which she feared 
might have been looted. 

“ Tony,” she persisted, “ tell me the truth. 
Did you steal those roses? Then where did 
you get them?’ 

“Teacher, gracious lady,” wept Tony, at 
tlie end of his inventive powers, “I gotta 
from da church on Brooma Street. Da man, 
he no care—he dead.” 


An Ocean Liner 


Too Literal 


UNT MAHALY, an old negress wit!) 

worthless husband, was relating 
troubles to her minister. The usual « 
dolences were offered by the latter and r 
edies suggested, but at each one Au 
Mahaly shook a doubting head—she 
tried them all without avail. 

The minister sighed and pondered, and 
last had an inspiration. He leaned to Au 
Mahaly, who brightened visibly. 

“ Sis’ Mahaly,” he said, “hab you ely 
tried heapin’ coals er fire on his haid?” 

The gleam of hope faded from Aw 
Mahaly’s face. 

“No, Bre’r Jackson, I ain’t never dor 
dat, but I’s tried po’in’ hot water ovuh him 


The Reason 


ELEN was playing one day, when a lit 

tle girl with a dirty face stopped to 
look on. Helen, being of an analytical turn 
of mind, thought she would ascertain th 
cause of this facial defect, and asked: 

“Do you wash your face with your dirty 
hands, or do you wash your hands first and 
then wash your face in the dirty water?” 

“Don’t do neither,” came the reply. “I 
ain’t no idiot.” 


Where Needles Came High 


EFORE the locomotive 

had penetrated into 
our great Western Terri 
tories the supply of troops 
at the advance posts was 
exceedingly expensive. 

One day the post trader’s 
new stock had _ arrived 
and Mrs. B was in- 
vited to the opening. A 
display of common prints 
at seventy-five cents a yard, 
and other goods: at similar 
values, did not tempt her to 
buy. However, as she was 
about to leave the store, she 
remembered that she needed 
some needles. Asking for a 
paper, a clerk handed them 
to her. Inquiry about the 
price brought the reply, 
“One dollar.” For a mo 
ment she was rendered 
speechless, but recovering 
herself, she simply repeated, 
“One dollar!” By this time 
the trader himself, who had 
noticed the transaction, had 
approached and came to the 
rescue of the clerk: “ Yes, 
madam, one dollar; it may 
appear high to you, but 
you must remember the 
freight!” 
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An Impressionist 


1OT long ago the son 
N of a well-known 

ege professor was 

tting across the 
npus, when he was 
led by one of the 
ients, who walked 
ng with him and en- 
ed into friendly chat. 

Well, John, what are 

1 going to be when 

1 grow up?” 

| am goin’ to be a 

inter,” declared the 

ingster. 

“Oh, are you? What 

e you going to paint 

pictures ?”’ 

“No,” seornfully. “I 
m goin’ to paint the 
nside of houses and the 
sutside of houses.” 

‘Il see. And what 
color are you going to 
have your houses?” 

John reflected a mo 
ment. This was a point 
to which he had given 
no previous considera 
tion. Then he an 
nounced: “I am goin’ to 
have them the color of 
the paint.” 


Costly Discipline 


A POPULAR Eastern 
doctor tells this 
story of a bright boy, 
another doctor’s son, 
who had reached the 
mature age of ten after 
an early career marked by many wild and 
mischievous pranks. 

His restless nature has made him some 
thing of a torment to his teacher at times, 
and one afternoon not long ago she kept 
him after the others were dismissed and 
had a serious talk with him. Perhaps she 
was a little afraid that her admonitions were 
falling on stony ground. Anyway, she 
finally said, “I certainly will have to ask 
your father to come and see me.” 

“Don’t do it,” said the boy. 

The teacher thought she had made 
impression. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “I must send 
your father.” 

“ You better not,” said the boy. 

“Why not?” inquired the teacher. 

“’Cause he charges two dollars a visit,” 
said the seamp. 


New Logic 


UNT CHLOE CARTER and Verbena 
Washington, two colored women, met 
on the street on their way home from work. 


DRAWER. 


Close to Nature 


FROWSY old maid went adrift in the tropics, 
To scatter some tractlets on various topics 
But so it transpired, while she walked in the jungle, 
A boa-constrictor, too practised to bungle, 
Embraced her slim waist, and quite ardently squeezed her: 
And would you believe it?—it actually pleased her! 


The compliments of the day were exchanged 
and on separating each importuned the other 
to come to see her. So insistent, indeed, was 
Verbena in her hospitality that Aunt Chloe 
was moved to say: 

“T’ll tell you de trufe, Verbena Washing 
ton, ef I didn’t live no furder from you den 
you does from me, I’d come to see you 
ev’y day.” 


A Nice Distinction 


UNT RHODY was very proud of the 

achievements of her daughter, who at 
tended the public school, and one day con 
fided to her mistress that Rosanna had 
learned to write, and had actually written 
a letter to Vicksburg. The lady was so in 
terested that, about a month later, she in- 
quired again concerning Rosanna’s progress. 
Aunt Rhody beamed. 

*Lawsee, Mis’ Polly! Rosanna is ‘way 
erhaid er what she was las’ mont’. She kin 
write er letter ter New York now.” 
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A Fancy-dressed Ball 


Correct 


HE captain of an Ohio 

dered two iron chairs from a German 
dealer named Schmidt. When the chairs 
were delivered it was found that only one 
filled the captain’s requirements and the 
other was returned. When the German pre- 
sented his bill, however, it read thus, much 
to the amazement of the captain, who 
supposed Schmidt to be an honest and ca- 
pable man: 


steamer or- 


Cincinnati April the 16 1860 
Capting J S Neal 
Schmidt 
Chairs—7 $14 00 
1 Wooden Do .. 7 00 
1 Wood Do 


to Fred 


To 2 Iron 


balance due 


The captain sent for the German, who ar 
rived in due course. “ You remember,” said 
he to Schmidt, “that I told you to bring 
aboard two chairs, and you did so?” 

“Yaw,” said Schmidt. 

“Well, afterwards I told you that one 
wouldn’t do and one would do, and I kept 
but one.” 

“Dat shust so,” said Schmidt, “ and shust 
as te pill say ”’—whereupon he pointed to 
the last items, “‘ 1 wooden do’ and ‘ 1 wood 
do.’. You owes seven tollars.”. And the cap- 
tain acknowledged that the bill was correct. 
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Treasure-Trove 


F you should find a squirrel’s hoard 

One winter day, what would you do 
Ransack the nook discreetly stored, 

And search his little treasures throug 
Or would you leave it safe and sound, 
That frugal garner. underground? 


If I should find a squirrel’s hoard 
I know quite well what I would do 
{ would not rob his scanty board, 
But add some trifles more thereto 
Brown Barcelonas and Brazils, 
Or chestnuts from the Spanish hills 


Then when his winter doze is done, 
When warm winds wake the humblebee: 
When clouds play peep-bo round the sun 
And Spring comes laughing through th 
trees, 
And daisies 
Then | shall 


and 
have the laugh of 


peer demure prim, 


him. 


When impudent and gay he goes 

In flying leaps from tree to tree, 
With flirted tail and tilted nose, 

So far too proud to play with me— 
“Observe my light fantastic toe! 
You who must trudge it down below.” 


Then [ shall call to him and say: 
‘I also know a thing or two— 
Although I may not look so gay 


Or climb as far and fast as you- 


I saw your store, O sleepyhead, 
When you were sound asleep in bed. 


“These scornful airs are quite absurd, 

That haughty tail is flashed in vain, 
Your secret hangs upon a word, 

A word of Lord 

I found your cache, and, what 

I most distinctly heard you 

ROSAMOND 


mine, dear Disdain. 


is more, 
” 


snore: 


MARRIOTT WATSON. 


“ Hooray! Little Elly’s cut a tusk.” 








